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In the far far North, where 
the great artery of the North- 
Western State Railway of India 
has its terminus—or had rather 
before they pushed forward a 
little bit of strategic line to 
no-one-quite-knows-where in 
robber-haunted No-man’s-land 
beyond the Border,—hard by 
that strange city which gathers 
the flotsam and jetsam of the 
Middle East, stretch the Green 
Links of Peshawur, a pleasing 
picture after the sun- baked 
drab of the Punjab plains. 
Here, indeed, is a paradise alike 
to the lover of games and to 
the lover of Nature. A great 
verdant basin, girt by a grassy 
racecourse picked out with 
gleaming white furlong posts 
and the rails at the finish, in- 
tersected by water-cuts, shaded 
here and there by willows or 
mulberry-trees, flanked on the 
west by woods, in spring the 
tenderest of greens, in autumn 
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the most flaming vermilion ; on 
the east by the massive bastions 
of the Fort and the distant 
towers and minarets of the 
city itself—and all around the 
bounteous Vale of Peshawur, 
fat lands bearing two crops 
a@ year—the whole framed by 
the everlasting hills of the 
Frontier. Once,not many years 
ago, this tract, which to-day 
holds two first-class polo 
grounds, a racecourse, and a 
golf links, was a vast swamp, 
the home of duck and snipe, 
bittern and curlew. A careful 
system of drainage has left it 
sufficient moisture to keep its 
grass green and fresh, and the 
importunate little springs which 
bubble up every here and there 
are sternly led into orderly 
channels. The still unre- 
claimed “ Artillery jhil,” where 
in the season of the year you 
may get your thirty couple of 
snipe and jack, is only half a 
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mile away, and many an errant 
snipe finds his way thence to 
the Golf Links, and will rise 
with harsh betraying cry and 
jink away in a fluster before 
the harmless necessary niblick 
raised gun-wise. Indeed there 
is abundant pabulum for the 
naturalist in this pleasant spot. 
Although snakes do not actually 
look out of the holes at you— 
so common an occurrence, I am 
told, in Southern India—yet 
these abound, harmless for the 
most part; but I have myself 
seen the splendid yellow and 
black of the Russell’s viper and 
the grey twinkling haste of the 
deadly little karait. The water- 
cuts teem with newts and 
strange little bottle-nosed fish 
and creeping things innumer- 
able; the woods with finches; 
great gaudy butterflies flop 
across your path; while over- 
head you may tell the coming 
and going of the cold weather 
by the passing battalions of 
demoiselle crane (kulan) and 
wild-geese, and by the move- 
ments of the Kabuli crows. 
Here, too, you are in an 
atmosphere of History in the 
making. The ceaseless prob- 
lem of Border administration, 
involving, as it does, the wider 
issue of Afghan politics, upon 
which in turn depend largely 
the relations between India 
and the Great Power in the 
North, centres here. The harsh 
rugged hills of the Border, over 
which the sun rises to light 
the enthusiastic morning golfer, 
and behind which it sets, cast- 
ing black shadows on his most 
critical put, harbour those in- 
corrigible peace-breakers the 
Utmankhel, the Mohmands, 
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and the Afridis. That queer 
little encampment near the polo 
pavilion, with tentes d’abris of 
filthy patchwork propped on 
sticks, contains a Mohmand 
kadda (family), who have come 
down from their wintry hills to 
pick up a precarious livelihood 
in British territory by road- 
labour, dead-leaf-gathering, and 
larceny. Those merry swagger- 
ing fellows on the fifth putting- 
green, with velvet zouaves and 
chrysanthemums stuck in their 
black turbans, are Afridis from 
the Lancers. How picturesque 
they are !—but how tiresome is 
their habit of leaving a pile of 
well-chewed sugar-cane beside 
the hole! Only a year ago, on 
these peaceful links, we could 
hear distinctly the big guns of 
the Mohmand Field Force 
speaking in anger hard by 
Shabkadr and Mutta, but 
twenty miles away. Here 
fanaticism is rampant, and the 
assassin’s knife is often wet. 
The City itself, with its hetero- 
geneous masses of credulous, 
cruel barbarians, at one mo- 
ment insolent with sedition, at 
another panic-stricken with 
plague, is a volcano, Raiders 
and rifle-thieves from with- 
out, cause nightly alarms and 
excursions; and fever and 
cholera take their toll. And 
what is the upshot? In s0 
tremendous a _ neighbourhood 
you may think men would 
have little time for aught but 
their work and their prayers. 
Far from it—a jollier, merrier 
station does not exist in India; 
and the bitterness of a short 
put missed, or the joy of a 
clean-hit brassy shot, is neither 
the greater nor the less for this 
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tense environment—which only 
demonstrates anew the ancient 
truth that the complete golfer 
is, as the gods, self-sufficient, 
self-absorbed, regardless of the 
touch of circumstances, except 
in so far as they may baulk 
him of his stroke, or give him 
an excuse for bungling. And 
such things are not wars or 
rumours of wars, but lesser and 
more intolerable matters, such 
as the song of larks, the buzz 
of honey-laden bees, or the 
thunder of galloping hoofs. 
What a pleasant afternoon’s 
recreation the Peshawur Links 
afford! Shaking off the cob- 
webs of office worry, we jump 
into the cart and leave the 
little bungalow, clad in mardan 
rose and passion - flower, with 
its trim lawns edged with beds 
of violets and purpleiris. It is 
not far to go, and the mare 
makes little of the wide avenue 
of the jhil road, with its shade 
of noble shishams. As we bowl 
past the quarter-guard of the 
Scinde Rifles—with its breast- 
high walls dotted with mud 
balls intended to resemble 
sepoys’ heads, and thus haply 
to confuse the fire of rifle-thief 
or raider—the guard spring to 
attention in conformity with 
the courteous practice of the 
Indian Army. At the great 
North Circular Road, the high- 
way to Kabul and Bokhara, 
we are stopped by the passing 
of a mighty kafila (caravan) of 
great slouching hairy camels, 
with their rosy-faced attendant 
ghilzais, clad in far -smelling 
sheepskin coats, on their way 


to-day from the historic 
Khyber. For it is by this 
route that 
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‘The snow-bound trade of the North 
comes down 
To the market square of Peshawur 
town.” 


After the usual compliments 
in Pashtu, the equivalent more 
or less of the Cockney, “’Ave 
you bought the street, Bill?” 
we at length get past in a cloud 
of microbe-laden dust, and slip 
down the pretty lane to the 
Links. As we pull up a crowd 
of Pathan caddies run forward 
with cries of welcome. Their 
cordiality is in a great measure 
sincere, but it is in part dic- 
tated by a desire to secure clubs 
to carry rather than to be cast 
for the lot of fore-caddy—a sine 
qua non on the Peshawur course, 
with its water-cuts innumer- 
able. The desire for lucre does 
not affect the case, as, by an 
arrangement which works ad- 
mirably here, the boys are all 
servants of the Club, and for 
the humble remuneration of 
rupees two annas eight, or 
three shillings and fourpence a 
month, they carry all day and 
every day for any member play- 
ing. Of course they do, in fact, 
get a little backsheesh from the 
sahib whose clubs they habitu- 
ally clean, but this is informal. 
What a cheery, pleasant lot 
they are! and the best caddies 
in the world, prompt, intelligent, 
interested in the game—often 
to the extent of a private wager 
of pice or even annas,—sound 
in advice, and truly wonderful 
in their power to find a ball 
submerged in the mud of a 
weed-grown water-course. All 
Pathans are fine fellows, manly 
and attractive, but Pathan boys 
are quite charming, full of 
laughter and fun before the 
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severer shadows of Love and 
Vendetta have darkened their 
lives. When I first knew these 
boys they were under the super- 
intendence of a head ground- 
man, universally called by them 
“Uncle,” who was a mullah or 
clergyman in his leisure mo- 
ments. But “Uncle” died of 
fever, and the long cross-eyed 
Jaffar Khan rules in his stead 
—a Maypole of a man, with a 
most villainous countenance, 
but efficient withal. In the 
days of “Uncle” there was a 
famous caddy whom we all 
called Shaitan, which means 
Satan, with a face like a ripe 
apricot, and the impudence of a 
street arab. He played golf 
really marvellously, and would 
doubtless have developed into a 
Vardon had cirumstances ad- 
mitted. To-day, alas! he is a 
bazaar-loafing Khidmatgar in 
the house of some Commissariat 
sergeant. Shaitan had a 
younger brother, called by his 
parents Ata Muhammad, but 
tradition was too strong, and 
he inevitably inherited the name 
of Shaitan, together with a like 
genius for the royal and ancient 
game. A year ago he, too, left 
us and enlisted as a trooper in 
the Lancers, and when [I last 
met him and said, “Hallo! 
Shaitan, how are you?” he 
implored me, almost with tears, 
never to call him by that name 
of shame again, and to prevent 
others from so doing, as he had 
been so unmercifully chaffed in 
his regiment on this account. 
A little after this poor little 
Shaitan was sent with his regi- 
ment to the Mohmand war; 
and one day as we listened to 
the guns talking on the Border, 
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a small rosy-faced, wizened man 
came up to me on the Links 
and, clasping my feet, said— 

“Sahib, I have an arz” 
(petition). 

“Speak,” said I. 
your desire?” 

“My son, whom you and 
the other sahibs named in 
jest Shaitan, has been sent 
to the battle, and I know 
he is dead. And if not, I 
pray your honour to summon 
him at once, and allow him 
to cut his name forthwith. 
For you are his father and 
his mother, and he has no 
protector but you.” 

I explained that as a civilian 
I was not in a position to re- 
call soldiers from the front, and 
told him that I firmly believed 
that Shaitan was alive and 
well, and that he would doubt- 
less earn great distinction in 
the campaign. I am happy to 
say that this was, in part at 
least, correct, and Shaitan re- 
turned to his anxious parent 
safe and sound. 

Apart from the Shaitan 
dynasty there have _ been 
many other quaint personal- 
ities among the Peshawur 
caddy coterie, but none more 
notable than that of Bahram, 
—naturally called Baa Lamb 
by the British subaltern, —a 
strange little figure,—uncouth, 
chinless, with head tapering 
like a cocoa-nut, and negro 
lips,—a caricature of a Pathan, 
—truly one of “Shah Shuja’s 
mice.” But of him it may be 
truly said that he is not such 
a fool as he looks; and for 
sound golfing advice in a club 
match, with money behind, I 
would as lief consult my little 
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friend with the poached - egg 
face as Andrew Kirkcaldy 
himself. 

Full of hope we stride to the 
first tee and confront the great 
earth-bunker and watercourse 
that yawn for us 130 yards 
away. 

“R-r-ripper!” shouts Bah- 
ram, a8 my opponent’s ball 
soars safely on to the smiling 
fairway, clear of all trouble. 
For Bahram has assimilated 
some useful English technical 
terms, of which he is not a 
little proud. 

“Wah! wah!” cries my 
faithful Majid, as half-topped 
from the heel my miserable 
effort ends in the water. In 
a moment the fore-caddy is in 
the stream, knee-deep, grop- 
ing with knowing hand in the 
retentive mud. A minute or 
two, and the ball, dislodged 
from slime and weed, bobs to 
the surface, and I drop behind 
with the penalty of a stroke. 
Sometimes, though seldom, the 
search is vain, and the ball is 
gone for ever. On such occa- 


sions unjust wrath is engen- 
dered in the hasty against 
the fore-caddy, even to the 
extent of unjust chastisement. 
But such practices are rare, 
and do not pass unnoticed. 
On we press, with the shift- 
ing balance of fortune inclining 
now this way now that, past 
the high knoll with its ancient 
graves and tamarisk grove, 
past the grand stand, past the 
polo-ground with a match in 
full swing, past the little 
Mohmand encampment, and 
so to the ninth and last hole 
which lies, like Britain, water- 
guarded,—a prize for the 
perfect iron shot. Pleasantly 
tired, we throw ourselves into 
long chairs on the lawn by 
the little golf-house, and with 
long cold “ peg” and pernicious 
cigarette re-fight our battle 
over the Green Links, oblivi- 
ous of the telegrams—State- 
Urgent —which await us at 
home, until the short twilight 
dying with a shiver reminds 
us of fever and the other 
realities of life in the East. 




















THE following discourse was 
written in the year 1694 by 
the Marquis of Halifax. He 
was a statesman and a man 
of letters. If in politics he 
was something of an oppor- 
tunist, at least he made no 
secret of his opportunism; 
his royal masters, Charles Ii. 
and James II., usually suc- 
ceeded in turning a man of 
first-rate ability into a cynic. 
But about one thing he was 
in deadly earnest: he believed 
with all his soul that England 
must have a supreme navy. 
Born in 1630, he had lived 
through all the Dutch wars; 
had watched the Common- 
wealth wisely devoting half 
the national income to the 
Fleet ; and had heard the 
thunder of foreign guns when, 
with a Stuart on the throne 
again and our Navy starved, 
in the hour of humiliation the 
Dutch sailed up the Medway. 
Many times in his life the 
fate of England had seemed 
to hang on victory or defeat 
at sea, as it will again; and 
his words have more than an 


ENGLAND'S MOAT. 


academic interest for us at 
the present time. 
Touching the particular 


point with which he is con- 
cerned—whether sea officers 
should be gentlemen or “ tar- 
paulins ’—his conclusion is the 
sensible one that they should 
be for the most part gentle- 
men, but that they must know 
as much about the sea as the 
seamen themselves. At the 
time when he wrote there was 
no school wherein gentlemen 
could acquire that knowledge 
save the hard one of experi- 
ence, and the well-born very 
naturally refused to go through 
the lower deck of that day on 
their way to the admiral’s 
cabin. Some of the success- 
ful leaders in the Dutch wars 
were, as every schoolboy knows, 
soldiers, or men of no marine 
experience. That they would 
have been the sooner success- 
ful, and that the country 
would have been saved much 
blood and money if they had 
been sea officers in all senses, 
men like Lord Halifax had 
the sense to realise. 


A ROUGH DRAFT OF A NEW MODEL AT SEA, 1694. 


“T will make no other in- 
troduction to the following 
discourse, than that as the 
importance of our being strong 
at sea was ever very great, so 
in our present circumstances 
it is grown to be much 
greater; because, as formerly 
our force of shipping con- 


tributed greatly to our trade 
and safety, so now it is be- 
come indispensably necessary 
to our very being. It may be 
said now to England: Martha, 
Martha, thou art busy about 
many things, but one thing 
is necessary to the question. 
What shall we do to be saved 
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in this world? There is no 
other answer but this, Look 
to your moat. 

“The first article of an 
Englishman’s political creed 
must be, That he believeth in 
the Sea, etc., without that 
there needed no General Coun- 
cil to pronounce him capable of 
salvation here. We are in an 
island, confined to it by God 
Almighty, not as a penalty 
but as a grace, and one of 
the greatest that can be given 
to mankind. Happy confine- 
ment, that has made us free, 
rich, and quiet; a fair portion 
in this world, and very well 
worth the preserving, a figure 
that ever hath been envied, 
and could never be imitated 
by our neighbours. Our sit- 
uation hath made greatness 
abroad by land conquests un- 
natural to us. It is true we 
made excursions, and glorious 
ones too, which make our 
names great in history, but 
they did not last. 

“Admit the English to be 
giants in courage, yet they 
must not hope to succeed in 
making war against Heaven, 
which seemeth to have en- 
joyned them to acquiesce in 
being happy within their own 
circle. It is no paradox to 
say that England hath its 
root in the sea, and a deep 
one too, from whence it send- 
eth its branches into both the 
Indies. We may say further 
in our present case, that if 
allegiance is due to protection, 
ours to the sea is due from 
that rule, since by that, and 
by that alone, we are to be 
protected; and if we have of 
late suffered usurpation of 
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other methods, it is contrary 
to the homage we owe to 
that which must preserve us. 
It is time now to restore the 
sea to its right; and as there 
is no repentance effectual with- 
out amendment, so there is 
not a moment to be lost in 
going about it. 

“, . . There is one article 
which in its own nature must 
be allowed to be the corner- 
stone of the building ;— the 
choice of Officers, with the 
discipline and encouragement 
belonging to them... . 

“The first question then will 
be, Out of what sort of men 
the officers of the fleet are to 
be chosen; and this immedi- 
ately leadeth us to the pres- 
ent controversy between the 
Gentlemen and the Tarpaulins. 
The usual objections on both 
sides are too general to be 
relied upon. Partiality and 
common prejudices direct most 
men’s opinions, without enter- 
ing into the particular reasons 
which ought to be the ground 
of them. There is so much 
ease in acquiescing in generals 
[generalities] that the ignor- 
ance of those who cannot dis- 
tinguish and the largeness of 
those who will not, maketh 
men very apt to decline the 
trouble of stricter inquiries, 
which they think too great a 
price for being in the right, let 
it be never so valuable. 


“To state the thing imparti- 
ally, it must be owned that it 
seemeth to lye fairest for the 
Tarpaulin. It giveth an im- 
pression that must have so 
much weight as to make a 
man’s opinion lean very much 
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on that side, it carrieth so 
much authority with it, it 
seemeth to be so unquestion- 
able, that those are fittest to 
command at sea who have not 
only made it their calling but 
their element, that there must 
naturally be a prejudice to 
anything there can be said 
against it. There must there- 
fore be some reason extraordin- 
ary to support the argument 
on the other side, or else the 
gentlemen could never enter 
the lists against such a violent 
objection, which seemeth not 
to be resisted. 


“Before then that we con- 
clude what sort of men are 
fittest to command at sea, a 
principle is to be laid down, 
that there is a differing con- 
sideration to be had of such a 
subject matter, as is in itself 
distinct and independent, and 
of such a one as being a limb 
of a body, or a wheel of a 
frame, there is a necessity of 
suiting it to the rest, and pre- 
serving the harmony of the 
whole. A man must not in 
that case restrain himself to 
the separate consideration of 
that single part, but must take 
care it may fall in and agree 
with the shape of the whole 
creature of which it is a mem- 
ber. According to this pro- 
position, which I take to be 
indisputable, it will not I hope 
appear an affectation, or an 
extravagant fit of unreasonable 
politicks, if, before I enter into 
the particular state of the 
present question, I say some- 
thing of the government of 
England, and make that the 
groundwork of what sort of 
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men are most proper to be 
made use of to command at 
sea,” 


There follows a long digres- 
sion, in which he compares the 
merits and disadvantages of an 
Absolute Monarchy, a Com- 
monwealth, and a Mixed or 
limited Monarchy. Regarding 
the first, he comes to the con- 
clusion that trade cannot 
flourish under an autocrat, and 
that as England is made great 
by her trade alone, therefore 
“an Absolute Monarchy is as 
an unreasonable thing to be 
wished, as I hope it will be 
impossible to be obtained.” 

The second form of govern- 
ment he places out of court 
simply because the country 
does not want it and is not fit 
for it. He waxes sarcastic: 
“There are certain prelimin- 
aries to the first building of a 
Commonwealth; some mate- 
rials absolutely necessary for 
the carrying on such a fabrick, 
which at present are wanting 
amongst us. I mean Virtue, 
Morality, Diligence, or at least 
Hypocrisy. Now this age is so 
plain dealing, as not to dis- 
semble so far as to an outward 
pretence of qualities which 
seem at present so unfashion- 
able, and under so much dis- 
countenance. From hence we 
may draw a plain and nat- 
ural inference, that a Common- 
wealth is not fit for us because 
we are not fit for a Common- 
wealth.” 

He arrives at the conclusion 
that a “bounded Monarchy ” is 
the only kind of Government 
suitable to the people of these 
isles. He is probably right; at 
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least history is on his side. 
What manner of sea - officer 
then is the best under a limited 
Monarchy? “Every consider- 
able part ought to be so com- 
posed, as the better to conduce 
to the preserving the Harmony 
of the whole constitution. The 
Navy is of so great importance, 
that it would be disparaged by 
calling it less than the life and 
soul of Government.” 

Now, there seems to be some 
confusion of thought here. A 
State makes of its officers 
whatever it deserves; a country 
in a sound political and eco- 
nomic condition will almost 
certainly have good officers. 
Good government of any kind 
makes good servants; bad 
government bad servants. The 
one follows the other, as day 
follows night. It is a flat im- 


possibility to graft a good 
body of officers into a diseased 


State. Any country has the 
sailors and soldiers she de- 
serves. It is impossible seri- 
ously to consider the question 
whether a good Navy can im- 
prove a rotten State, because a 
rotten State cannot possibly 
produce a good Navy. 
“Therefore to apply the 
argument to the subject we are 
upon, in case the officers be all 
Tarpaulins it would be in reality 
too great a tendency to a Com- 
monwealth. In short, if the 
maritime force, which is the 
only thing that can defend us, 
should be wholly directed by 
the lower sort of men with an 
entire exclusion of the nobility 
and gentry, it will not be easy 
to answer the arguments sup- 
ported by so great a probability 
that such a scheme would not 
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only lean towards a Democracy, 
but directly lead us into it.” 
This is certainly a dotepov 
mporepov. There is no evidence 
that the promoted “ranker” 
in any service ever has or had 
a marked tendency towards 
democracy: the case is quite 
the reverse. But in the French 
Revolution the officers of the 
fleet who were gentlemen had 
their heads cut off or fled for 
their lives, and the plebeian 
merchant skippers and ex- 
boatswains who succeeded them 
made highly inefficient substi- 
tutes. The state of the country 
powerfully affects a navy; the 
state of a navy is only an index 
of and cannot be a determining 
cause of changes for better or 
worse in the body politic. 
“Let us now examine the 
contrary proposition, that all 
officers should be gentlemen. 
. . » Gentlemen, in a general 
definition, will be suspected to 
lie, more than other men, under 
the temptation of being made 
instruments of unlimited power; 
their relations, their way of 
living, their taste of the enter- 
tainments of the Court, inspire 
an ambition that generally 
draweth their inclinations to- 
ward it, besides the gratifying 
of their interests. Men of 
quality are often taken with 
the ornaments of government, 
the splendour dazzleth them so 
as that their judgments are 
surprised by it; and there will 
be always some that have so 
little remorse for invading 
other men’s liberties, that it 
maketh them less solicitous to 
preserve their own. These 
things throw them naturally 
into such a dependance[?] as 
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might give a dangerous bias; 
if they alone were in command 
at sea, it would make that great 
wheel turn by an irregular 
motion, and instead of being 
the chief means of preserving 
the whole frame, might come 
to be the chief instruments to 
discompose and dissolve it.” 

What a strange doctrine, 
and what a lurid light on the 
public morality of the upper 
classes in the seventeenth cen- 
tury! A gentleman could not 
be trusted not to play entirely 
for his own hand; he was sus- 
pected of forming unworthy 
ambitions, and could not pre- 
serve a sane judgment in the 
dazzling light of advancement 
or Court favour. He was im- 
moral—not to be relied upon. 
Is this a true picture? Im- 
mediately one thinks of the 
great Marlborough, and is in- 
clined to answer Yes, it must 
be, to some extent. The de- 
scription fits the Duke like a 
glove, and the Duke had many 
followers. This was a little 
later than Lord Halifax’s time, 
of course, but the character of 
a class changes slowly. 

Now the Elizabethan gentle- 
man had his faults, but not 
these faults. Among the many 
evils the house of Stuart 
brought upon this land, not 
the least must be counted this 
demoralisation of the well-born. 
A gentleman’s honour remained 
highly elastic, till a more spaci- 
ous age produced public schools 
and Universities and Services 
wherein men learned once again 
to set the cause above the 
prize, and the service above 
themselves. 

“, ,. There must be a mix- 
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ture in the Navy of Gentlemen 
and Tarpaulins, as there is in 
the condition of the Govern- 
ment, of power and liberty. 
. . . It is possible the men of 
Wapping may think they are 
injured by giving them any 
partners in the Dominion of 
the Sea; they may take it 
unkindly to be jostled in their 
own element by men of such 
a different education that they 
may be said to be of another 
species ; they will be apt to 
think it an usurpation upon 
them. . . . But I shall in a 
good measurereconcile myself to 
them by what follows; (viz.) the 
gentlemen shall not be capable 
of bearing office at sea, except 
they be Tarpaulins too; that 
is to say, except they are so 
trained up by a continued habit 
of living at sea, that they may 
have a right to be admitted 
free denizens of Wapping. 
Upon this dependeth the whole 
matter, and indeed here lieth 
the difficulty, because the 
gentlemen brought up under 
the connivance of a looser 
discipline and of an easier 
admittance will take it heavily 
to be reduced within the fetters 
of such a new model.” If they 
do not behave themselves “the 
Government must be called in 
to suppress these first boilings 
of discontent.” 

With regard to the charge 
of favouritism brought by the 
Tarpaulins against the better- 
born: “In this case,” he says, 
“when a gentleman is pre- 
ferred at sea, the Tarpaulin is 
very apt to impute it to friend 
or favour; but if that gentle- 
man hath before his prefer- 
ment passed through all the 
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steps which lead to it that he 
smelleth as much of pitch and 
tar as those that were swaddled 
in sail-cloth, his having an 
escutcheon will be so far from 
doing him harm that it will 
set him upon the advantage- 
ground. It will draw a real 
respect to his quality when 
so supported, and give him 
an influence and authority 
infinitely superior to that 
which the mere seaman can 
ever pretend to.” 

In other words, the gentle- 
man, thoroughly trained in his 
profession, is the best officer, 
but he must have the training. 
“To expect that Quality alone 
should waft men up into places 
and employments is as un- 
reasonable as to think that a 
ship because it is carved and 
gilded should be fit to go to 
sea without sails or tackling. 
But when a gentleman maketh 
no other use of his Quality than 
to incite him the more to his 
duty, it will give such a true 
and settled superiority as must 
destroy all competition from 
those that are below him.” 

He then says that “it is time 
now to go to the probationary 
qualifications of an officer at 
sea” —but does not do so. 
Instead, he changes his mind, 
and tells us that, although he 
has some ideas on the subject, 
yet he does not want to seem 
out of his slender stock of 
reason to dictate to the wisdom 
of the nation. ‘“ And whenever 
the Parliament shall think fit 
to take this matter into their 
consideration, I am sure they 
will not want for their direc- 
tion the auxiliary reasons of 
any man without doors, much 


less of one whose thoughts are 
so entirely and unaffectedly re- 
signed to whatever they shall 
determine in this or anything 
else relating to the public.” 

A touching, but quite unwar- 
ranted, faith in Parliamentary 
institutions! My Lord Halifax, 
one would almost think, winds 
up his essay with a laugh be- 
hind his sleeve. He seems to 
mean that it is not worth his 
while going into details, as 
Parliament will not pay him 
any attention, and in any case 
is certain to make a mess of 
the whole thing. 

The essay is that of a 
thoughtful man in advance of 
his times. The careful pre- 
paration of young officers did 
not really begin till he had 
been many years in the grave, 
and many tides rolled up and 
down England’s “ moat” before 
men realised that experience 
backed by early training was 
better than experience alone. 
Training helps an officer to 
profit to the utmost by his 
experience. 

The “men of Wapping” no 
longer hold Commissions, and 
it is just possible that we have 
gone too far in the direction 
of excluding all but the 
Quality. There are many naval 
officers who think that it was 
a grave mistake to close the 
Keyham College and abolish 
the old order of Engineer 
Officer—in his way a “man 
of Wapping,” though he was 
swaddled in “waste” rather 
than sail-cloth, and smelt not 
of pitch but of warm oil. It 
is a disputable point, moreover, 
whether a larger number of 
commissions should not be 
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given to warrant officers. 
The number so given at pres- 
ent is almost negligible, and 
Warrant Officers are only pro- 
moted to fill a few billets in 
which they do not come into 
contact with the officer of 
Quality. That a “ranker” in 
the Army may win a Com- 
mission is undoubtedly on the 
whole an excellent thing for 
that service; that the prac- 
tical impossibility of ever 
rising above warrant rank is 
something of a damper on 
the praiseworthy ambitions, 
and therefore detrimental to 
the character of the lower- 
deck, can hardly be denied. 
“A W. O. in the Ward-room!” 
exclaims the officer; “we are 
all at much too close quarters 
at sea for that sort of thing.” 
Well, the Engineer Officer very 
soon gets—or got, as he is be- 
coming a thing of the past— 
his awkward corners rubbed 
off; and if a man has had the 
ability to rise from “boy” to 
“W.O.,” in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred he will have 
the nous to study and assimil- 
ate the manners and customs 
of his new messmates. But 
this is a digression perhaps 
hardly warranted by Lord 
Halifax’s essay. 

It is indeed true that “it 
may be said now to England, 
Martha, Martha, thou art busy 
about many things” (old-age 
pensions and games of foot- 
ball!); and to the question 
“What shall we do to be 
saved in this world?” the 
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sole answer now, as in 1694, 
is, “Look to your moat.” 
Lord Halifax held no highly 
developed theories about the 
use of Sea Power. He is even 
something of a Little Eng- 
lander. “Our situation hath 
made greatness abroad by land 
conquests unnatural to us,” 
The idea of a Colonial empire 
is unknown to him, and we 
may gather that an oversea 
possession was not regarded 
by him as a source of strength. 
But he is absolutely persuaded 
that England must be de- 
fended by sea, and that an 
efficient fleet is the Corner- 
stone of the realm. If this 
was a lesson to be laid to 
heart by a statesman of his 
time, how much more ought 
those who are now responsible 
for our national safety to 
consider the war readiness of 
the fleet as a matter of 
primary and essential import- 
ance. Then there was no 
nation in arms over against 
us; Holland was exhausted, 
and France, though hostile, 
had no great reputation for 
efficiency at sea. Then; a foul 
wind would upset any cal- 
culation; now, ships run like 
trains. If insult and invasion 
were possibilities then, they 
may certainly be said to be 
probabilities now, if we ever 
allow our Navy to be in such 
@ position that it cannot utter- 
ly prevent a hostile armada 
from taking possession of our 
moat. 
H. B. Monry-Coovrrts. 











INTREPID mortals who ven- 
tured upon a journey to Ireland 
in the eighteenth century re- 
garded themselves as men of 
heroic mould, bent upon a very 
hazardous enterprise: of this 
number was a certain individ- 
ual named Bush, who visited 
Ireland in 1764, and gave his 
experiences to the world in 
a volume entitled ‘Hibernia 
Curiosa.’ He was impelled to 
this great enterprise, so he 
tells us in his preface, by the 
misrepresentations contained in 
certain books which had not 
long before appeared. ‘The 
greater part of these,” he ex- 
claims indignantly, “appear to 
have been wrote implicitly from 
tradition or the hearsay of 
other, people. Every gentle- 
man who has been through the 
country knows that what they 
palm off upon us for natural 
history has no existence but in 
their own or the imagination 
of others, and even of such 
subjects as have some existence 
in nature are as much like the 
originals indeed as a six- 
penny picture of KING-GEORGE 
& QUEEN-SHARLOT stuck up 
with a cat’s head in a pot- 
tage-pot against the walls 
of a cottage in Lancashire ” 
resembles their most august 
Majesties, was no doubt what 
our author meant to say if his 
anger had not got the better 
of his literary style. By nat- 


ural history the worthy Bush 
did not mean any description 
of the flora and fauna of the 
sister isle, but rather of the 
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ways and manners of its in- 
habitants; and to rectify the 
misconceptions caused by 
would-be tour-writers, whose 
longest journey he verily be- 
lieved to have been from their 
own dwellings to the nearest 
chophouse, he set out from 
Chester by the turnpike road 
which had not long before been 
constructed to Holyhead. The 
stage-coach accomplished the 
distance very comfortably, so he 
tells us, in two days, and after 
“jumbling ” up and down the 
Welsh mountains he reached 
Holyhead, that ne plus ultra of 
terra firma. There he began 
to feel some of his courage and 
his zest for the enterprise he 
had undertaken oozing away. 
He confesses that it was with 
apprehension, not unmix’t with 
fear, that he surveyed the 
yawning “gulph” before him 
and the floating carriage which 
was to convey him across it, 
and reflected that there would 
be but a few inches between 
his cabin and a bed of salt 
water. To reassure himself 
somewhat he sought out the 
captain, and that jolly mariner 
recommended a bottle of claret 
as the best specific, if not 
against the perils of the sea, 
at least for putting the terrors 
of it out of his mind. 

With or without the claret 
Bush got safely to the other 
side, though only after beating 
in the teeth of the wind for 
forty hours. His first impres- 
sions of the Irish metropolis 
were not very favourable, as it 
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did not contain a single inn, 
so he assures us, where an 
Englishman with any sense of 
decency would have been satis- 
fied with his quarters, and 
there were not more than two 
or three in the whole town into 
which an Englishman would 
have set foot at all. In his 
first hostelry, situated in Essex 
Street, Bush had to pay a 
shilling a night for a bed two 
feet wide, in a room not much 
more than double that width. 
Through the good offices of a 
coffee-house acquaintance he 
shortly found a clean and neat 
room for himself elsewhere, but 
he had to pay half a guinea a 
week for it, which he considered 
excessive. 

In the country districts 
through which Bush journeyed 
the conditions were somewhat 
better. The inns were clean 
and reasonably comfortable, 
and the roads too were fairly 
good, though not equal to 
those in England. He added, 
however, that if his horse had 
been gifted with the powers of 
Balaam’s ass he would cer- 
tainly have lifted up his voice 
in protest at the treatment he 
met with. The poverty of the 
people was so great that every 
handful of good hay and straw 
which was grown was expended 
not only upon their own bed- 
ding and the thatch of their 
dwellings, but also in making 
their horse-furniture, the whole 
of which, saddles, bridles, stir- 
rups and all, was composed of 
sugauns—i.e., straw ropes. The 
refuse at the bottom of the 
stacks and the spoilt and rot- 
ted hay, of which, owing to 
bad methods of harvesting, 
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there was but too much, were 
considered good enough for 
horses. Only once during his 
journeying in Ireland did Bush 
succeed in obtaining a clean, 
dry bed for his horse, and that 
was when his host happened 
also to be a farmer. Bush ar- 
rived at the auspicious moment 
when his men were busy thresh- 
ing, and he insisted on seizing 
upon as much of the straw as 
afforded his horse a good bed for 
that one night at anyrate. 
Unhappily the two charac- 
teristics which impressed our 
traveller most amongst the 
upper classes in Ireland were 
their predilection for duelling 
and for excessive drinking. It 
amazed him that a race so 
kindly and so hospitable should 
yet be ready on the smallest 
provocation, often for an offence 
given by sheer inadvertence, to 
run each other through the 
body, or to perforate each 
other’s skulls with a brace of 
pistol-balls. Like most visitors 
to Ireland Bush met with un- 
bounded hospitality, his only 
difficulty being to avoid swal- 
lowing five times more liquor 
than he had a mind for. The 
wine consumed was almost en- 
tirely claret, of which, in the 
year of Bush’s visit, 8000 tuns 


were imported into Dublin 
alone. It was cheap, for the 
best claret procurable in Dublin 


cost but half-a-crown a bottle, 
whilst the price of that ordin- 
arily drunk was only two 
shillings. Even a middling 
drinker, our author tells us, 
could carry off his four bottles 
without being in the least dis- 
ordered thereby, and in Ireland 
@ man was looked upon as & 
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mere nincompoop with his 
bottle if he could not take off 
his gallon coolly. It was in- 
deed impossible, so it seemed to 
him, to make an Irishman, who 
was anything of adrinker, drunk 
with claret. At the end of five 
or six bottles he might perhaps 
be a little flashy, but you might 
drink him to eternity, and he 
would never be anything more. 
Shortly after Bush’s arrival in 
Dublin, one very hospitable 
individual, to whom he had 
just been introduced, said geni- 
ally to him: “Well, sir, as 
you are come over quite a 
stranger to the country, it be- 
hoves us to make it as agree- 
able as we can. There is a 
company of us to meet at the 
Black Rock on a jolly party 
on Sunday next, and by 
there is to be five or six dozen 
of claret to be emptied. Will 
you give us the honour of your 
company?” The number of 
the assemblage by whom this 
exploit was to be accomplished 
was not mentioned, but Bush 
declined the pressing invita- 
tion. 

These ultra-convivial habits 
are attested and deplored by 
many other writers of the time. 
“Make your head while you 
are young,” was advice fre- 
quently given by elders to their 
juniors. It was said that no 
man who drank ever died of 
drink, but that many died 
learning to drink. Many were 
the devices adopted by the 
ingenious to circumvent the 
endeavours of those who would 
fain remain sober. Some hosts 
had their decanters made round 
below like a soda-water bottle 
of the present day, the only 
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stand for them being at the 
head of the table before the 
master of the house. Every- 
one was therefore obliged to 
fill his glass at once and pass 
the bottle on, unless he desired 
to upset its contents over the 
table. Others adopted the 
simpler but quite as efficacious 
plan of knocking the stems off 
the wine-glasses, so that they 
would not stand, but had to be 
emptied as fast as they were 
filled. Nay, hospitality went 
to such lengths that a man 
who accepted an invitation to 
dine was very likely to have 
his boots and his horse locked 
up, and to be detained willy- 
nilly a guest for two or three 
days. 

One young fellow about this 
time, being on his way to col- 
lege in Dublin, was invited to 
spend a few days en route at 
the house of an old friend of 
his father’s. The night of his 
arrival there was as usual a 
drinking - party, and he was 
plied with bumpers till he sank 
senseless under the table. De- 
termined to escape this fate 
upon the second night of his 
stay, he waited till the com- 
pany had well started upon 
their potations, and then en- 
deavoured to steal unperceived 
out of the window. He was 
detected, however. The ory of 
“Stole away!” was immedi- 
ately raised, and with loud 
and vigorous view-halloos the 
whole company gave chase. 
In the condition they were in 
it did not give him much 
trouble to evade the pursuit, 
and he found shelter for the 
night in a ruined chapel within 
the demesne. In the early 
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morning he ventured back to 
the ~-house, and as he ap- 
proached the hospitable man- 
sion the doors were flung wide 
and a most extraordinary pro- 
cession issued forth. Such of 
the company as were still able 
to walk had procured an old 
Irish low-backed car, on which 
they had laid the bodies of 
those who were insensible and 
thrown a white sheet over 
them. One or two of the 
guests had taken their places 
in the shafts, others pushed 
behind, whilst some walked 
on either side carrying lighted 
candles in imitation of an 
Irish wake, and the whole 
number raised the best imita- 
tion of the keen—the Irish 
funeral-cry —that they were 
capable of. In this fashion 
the victims of the night’s 
debauch were conducted back 
to their respective homes by 
the survivors. When those 
who had been thus prema- 
turely waked regained their 
senses, they forthwith sent 
challenges to their mourners, 
and a goodly crop of duels 
were fought as the outcome 
of this practical joke. 
Richard Twiss, who visited 
Ireland some years later than 
the author of ‘ Hibernia 
Curiosa,’ does not animadvert 
upon the drinking and duel- 
ling propensities of Irish so- 
ciety, but upon another custom 
even more reprehensible. He 
asserts that the accomplish- 
ment most cultivated by Irish 
ladies of that day was the 
forging of franks. It will be 
remembered that at that date, 
when postage was a very costly 
item, any letter which bore the 
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signature of a peer or member 
of Parliament was carried free, 
In answer to Twiss’s strictures 
some laughed the practice off 
as trivial and harmless, and 
declared there was no law 
against it. He was obliged 
to point out that so far from 
this being the case there was 
a@ penalty of no less than 
seven years’ transportation de- 
creed against all who indulged 
in this trick. Others averred 
that they had leave from the 
member in question to counter. 
feit his name; and Twiss was 
told that some of the Irish 
members were so obliging as 
to give all the inhabitants of 
some favoured town permis- 
sion to frank letters in their 
name. There were still others 
who assumed an air of con- 
scious rectitude, and insisted 
that the revenues of the 
Post Office were so scandal- 
ously misapplied that it was 
@ meritorious act to lessen 
them. Twiss assures us that 
he had seen more than one 
lady of rank, with her own 
dainty fingers, forge any sig- 
nature she desired to copy so 
perfectly as to defy detection. 
No other writer mentions such 
@ practice; and we can but 
hope that Twiss was unlucky 
in his choice of acquaintances, 
both titled and untitled. It 
must also be said that his 
book when it appeared aroused 
a storm of indignation through- 
out Ireland which was not 
allayed for many years, and 
other travellers who came over, 
intending to write their ex- 
periences, found themselves re- 
ceived with scant favour. 

Twiss found two coinages— 
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the English and the Irish— 
current in Ireland. Irish coins 
consisted of fivepennies, ten- 
pennies, and six-shilling pieces. 
The common people called an 
English shilling a hog and an 
English sixpence a pig; but 
why these terms of opprobrium 
were given them he could not 
discover. The value of the 
currencies differed to the ex- 
tent of a penny in the shilling, 
so that an English guinea was 
worth £1, 2s. 6d. Irish money— 
a difference that must have been 
somewhat confusing in every- 
day life, one would imagine. 
Unhappily Twiss and all 
other travellers were painfully 
impressed by the wretched 
poverty of the peasantry. 
Scarce one cabin in twenty 
boasted of a chimney, and in 
many of them the smoke 
curled up from every inch of 
the rotten roof; whilst here 
and there a pole projecting 
through the thatch, with a 
sod of turf at the end of it, 
proclaimed to those of under- 
standing that native - brewed 
potheen was to be had within. 
In the summer and early 
autumn, as soon as the turf- 
cutting and potato - planting 
were ended, the roads were 
covered with barefooted, half- 
clad wayfarers, bound for Eng- 
land or else for the cornlands 
about Dublin, to aid in the 
harvesting. They were known 
as spalpeens, and in general 
had no other possessions than 
a few oatcakes brought from 
home as sustenance for the 
journey, and the half-crown 
for which a passage was to 
be had in the hold of one 
of the erowded packet - boats 
VOL, CLXXXVI.—NO. MCXXVII. 
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which plied between Dublin 
and Liverpool, or Parkgate, 
hard by Chester. Their wives 
and children generally locked 
up the family cabin and main- 
tained themselves by begging 
through the countryside till 
the potatoes were fit for 
digging. Yet, poor. as they 
were, the Irish peasantry were 
a happy and light - hearted 
people. In the evenings, when 
their work was done, instead 
of glowering by their own 
firesides, they gathered to- 
gether: the old gossipped, and 
passed the same pipe from 
hand to hand, each enjoying 
a whiff in turn; whilst the 
young danced, either to the 
sound of their own voices, or 
to that of a bagpipe, if such 
could be procured, 

By far the most vivid and 
humorous picture which we 
get of Ireland in the pre-Union 
days, however, is contained in 
the writings of an emigré, the 
Sieur de Latocnaye. Latoc- 
naye was a Breton noble who 
had taken part in the disas- 
trous rising of La Vendée, but 
had had the good luck to 
escape across the frontier into 
Flanders. When, however, 
after the battle of Fleurus, 
the hordes of the victorious 
Republican army overran the 
Netherlands, Latocnaye became 
alarmed as to what his fate 
would be if he were captured, 
and, deeming a further flight 
advisable, he crossed over into 
England. Here he found him- 
self with more leisure time on 
his hands than he well knew 
how to dispose of, and he 
determined to spend some of 
it in making a walking-tour 
Y 
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through Ireland, which if not 
the first altogether of such 
enterprises is certainly the first 
of which we have such a de- 
tailed description. 

Our traveller crossed from 
Cardiff to the Suir in the 
packet-boat, and was charged 
a guinea and a half for his 
passage, which he deemed ex- 
tremely dear, as the cabin was 
neither clean nor comfortable. 
He contrasted it very unfav- 
ourably with his voyage in 
the trading-smack which had 
brought him to England. The 
charge there had been only 
fifteen shillings, and for this 
sum, though they had been 
detained some days by con- 
trary winds, he had been pro- 
vided with food whilst on 
board and had been regaled 
twice a-day with tea. 

Arrived at Waterford, he 
put himself and his luggage 
on one of the low-backed Irish 
cars, the only vehicle procur- 
able, and for which he had to 
pay as much as he would have 
done for a post-chaise any- 
where else. It was raining 
heavily, and the carman 
stopped at every wayside ale- 
house to drink and gossip, 
leaving the young French 
noble to sit outside in the wet. 
Irish rain seemed to him more 
icy and penetrating than any 
he had encountered before. 
At first he civilly requested 
the carman to proceed upon 
his journey, but finding this 
of no avail, he had recourse 
to some of the expletives which 
he had picked up from the 
sailors on board ship and 
from the loungers about the 
wharves and landing - stages. 
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This proved much more effect- 
ual, and he had the satisfaction 
of hearing his driver say, in 
taking a hasty leave of his 
friends, “ By , Tm sure 
he’s a gintleman, for he swears 
confoundedly.” At Athy he 
very gladly bade good-bye to 
the jolting vehicle and its jehu, 
and transferred himself to a 
barge upon the canal, which 
had been opened for traffic 
about a year previously, and 
in this fashion he came on to 
Dublin. 

Of Dublin itself Latocnaye 
did not form a very high 
opinion, at least as far as its 
social aspect was concerned. 
The only entertainments, he 
tells us, were what were called 
routs—that is to say, where 
a house could contain twenty 
persons comfortably sixty were 
invited, and so on in propor- 
tion. He was present at one 
such festivity where, from 
street -door to garret, every 
room was so crowded with 
handsome and well - dressed 
ladies that they could scarcely 
stir, and were obliged to speak 
through their fans. His inborn 
vivacity and natural good 
spirits, the exile informs us, 
were the only possessions which 
ill-fate had not been able to 
rob him of, but of those he 
seems to have had an un- 
usually large share. Upon 
the present occasion, while 
fully sensible of all the beauty 
around him, he could not but 
think regretfully how much 
more agreeable it would have 
been to have spent the evening 
in a room with a few of the 
many charming women pres- 
ent, rather than upon a stair- 
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case amidst such a multitude 
of them. 

Shortly before Latocnaye’s 
arrival in the Irish metropolis 
the passenger packet - service 
upon the Grand Canal had 
been inaugurated. Two very 
handsome boats, we are told, 
of which the one was named 
the Camden in honour of the 
viceroy, and the other the 
Pelham, started simultaneously, 
at nine o’clock in the morning, 
the one from Dublin, the other 
from Kilcock, some twelve miles 
distant. They passed along 
amidst the cheers of the crowds 
gathered along the banks, and 
the acclamations were re- 
doubled when at noon the 
boats met and passed each 
other half way at Lucan Har- 
bour. “The construction of 
the boats,” said a newspaper of 
the day sententiously, “is such 
as to remove all fear of their 
oversetting.” A gratifying 
assurance truly to those who 
purposed travelling by them. 

Our Frenchman was, how- 
ever, present at a more im- 
posing ceremonial connected 
with the inland navigation of 
Ireland. This was the opening 
upon St George’s Day 1796 of 
the floating and graving dock 
which united the Irish canals 
with the Liffey, and so with 
the sea. So important was 
the occasion deemed that even 
the Bench and the Bar forsook 
the law courts to witness the 
great sight. At eleven o’clock 


the viceroy, the Earl of Cam- 
den, sailed into the dock in the 
viceregal yacht, commanded 
by Sir Alexander Schomberg. 
A fleet of craft of all sorts and 
sizes pressed in astern, and a 
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park of artillery planted upon 
the bank thundered a royal 
salute. Arrived in the middle 
of the basin the yacht cast 
anchor and returned the salute, 
whilst the Royal Standard was 
broken at the masthead. The 
Lord - Lieutenant immediately 
went ashore, and was received 
upon the wharf by the chair- 
man and directors of the 
Grand Canal Company. Hav- 
ing knighted the chairman, the 
Lord-Lieutenant sat down to a 
sumptuous breakfast in a tent 
by the waterside, where covers 
were laid for a thousand per- 
sons. Our author was not 
amongst this favoured throng. 
Together with an English ac- 
quaintance of his, he formed 
part of the crowd which lined 
the edges of the dock, and 
which was computed to have 
numbered some hundred and 
fifty thousand. So great was 
the enthusiasm exhibited by 
this concourse that Latocnaye 
was much alarmed lest some of 
them should fall into the water, 
and still more apprehensive 
that he might be pushed in 
himself. Two young ladies, 
separated from their friends in 
the press and terrified by the 
pushing and swaying of the 
crowd, clung to him and his 
companion for protection. The 
Frenchman looked at the girl 
who had caught hold of him, 
and seeing that she was very 
pretty he immediately kissed 
her; the Englishman with 
equal promptitude clasped his 
pockets tightly,—this seemed to 
the former to be typical of the 
two nations. 

In Dublin Latocnaye com- 
pleted his preparations for the 
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undertaking which he had in 
hand—or perhaps it might be 
more accurately said on foot,— 
and these, for their ingenious 
simplicity, deserve to be re- 
corded. He cut the feet off 
a pair of silk stockings, and 
stuffed into them the entire 
outfit for his journey. This 
consisted of a pair of breeches, 
fine enough to be rolled up as 
small as a man’s fist, two very 
fine shirts—the era of starched 
and glazed shirt-fronts was 
not yet,—three cravats, two 
pair of white silk stockings, 
three handkerchiefs, a powder- 
bag made of a lady’s glove, 
scissors, needle and thread, 
and a comb and razor. A pair 
of dancing pumps was carried 
as a separate parcel. Upon 
the road our tourist tied his 
three bundles up in a hand- 
kerchief, and slung them on 
his sword-cane, to the end of 
which he had affixed an um- 
brella. This last article created 
much astonishment, and even 
merriment, amongst the coun- 
try people as he walked along, 
being apparently an entire 
novelty to them. Upon ap- 
proaching any house to which 
he had an introduction, he put 
his bundles into his pockets, 
and stepped out jauntily with 
only his sword-cane in his hand. 
The owner of the house, seeing 
him arrive thus unencumbered, 
made haste to offer him clean 
linen and a change of clothes, 
proffers which were invariably 
declined. It was the young 
man’s great delight to witness 
his host’s astonishment when 
he made his appearance at a 
later hour in the drawing-room, 
dapper and dainty as only a 
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Frenchman of the old régime 
could be, and looking with 
his elaborately powdered hair, 
white silk stockings, and even. 
ing shoes as if he had arrived 
in a travelling carriage with 
several trunks, instead of com- 
ing on foot without visible 
luggage. 

So great was the hospitality 
that he met with—his host of 
the previous night invariably 
furnishing him with an intro- 
duction which secured him a 
warm welcome at the next big 
house upon his line of march— 
that during the eight or nine 
months that his tour lasted 
our friend only slept at his 
own charges some half-dozen 
times. On one of these occa- 
sions, a day or two after his 
quitting Dublin, he lodged at 
the inn in Kilbeggan, and had 
the unusual experience of being 
waited on by a titled host. 
Some score of years before, 
Lord Townshend, the wild and 
dissolute viceroy—who signal- 
ised himself once by bring- 
ing his pack of foxhounds 
with him into the council 
chamber in Dublin Castle,— 
whilst on a progress to the 
West, was compelled by the 
breaking down of his equipage 
to spend the night in Kilbeg- 
gan. Much to his surprise 
and gratification he was served 
with an excellent meal and 
with claret of most choice 
bouquet and flavour, for in 
those days most innkeepers, 
even of the smaller country 
inns, had a store of good wine 
laid by for special occasions. 
Lord Townshend, according to 
his wont, did full justice to the 
vintage, and flushed with what 
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he had drunk insisted on sum- 
moning the landlord into his 
presence. He compelled the 
worthy man to kneel down 
before him, and despite the 
remonstrances of the more 
sober amongst his suite he 
struck him with his sword, 
exclaiming, “Rise up, Sir 
Thomas Cuffe, prince of inn- 
keepers!” The next morning, 
on being reminded of his ex- 
ploit, of which he was himself 
totally oblivious, he felt some 
dismay, and called for the 
newly -made knight. “We 
were guilty of some follies last 
night,” he said to him, “but 
I trust you understand that 
what passed was a joke and 
nothing more.” “For my part, 
my lord, I do not care,” re- 
turned mine host, “but I must 
consult my wife on the matter.” 
Her reply was, ‘“‘I never looked 
to find myself a lady, but since 
fortune has made me one, such 
T'll remain.” And Sir Thomas 
and Lady Cuffe they were all 
the days of their lives, though 
by no means above attending 
to the duties of their calling. 

It was not only from the 
well-to-do and the owners of 
country mansions that Latoc- 
naye received hospitality. He 
turned in at all the cottages 
along the road to chat with 
the inmates, and was always 
made welcome to potatoes and 
milk, or anything else that the 
house contained. Once night 
overtook him before he had 
succeeded in reaching the re- 
sidence for which he was bound, 
and he was obliged to take 
refuge in a cabin by the road- 
side. The owner, a widow, 
gave him a kindly welcome, 
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and cooked the only food in 
the house, a few potatoes which 
she had got by begging, for 
his supper—a widow's mite 
indeed. She made him as 
comfortable as she could for 
the night by spreading a mat 
upon a wooden chest, the only 
piece of furniture which the 
house contained. The floor- 
space was already occupied by 
half a dozen children sleeping 
upon some straw in company 
with a pig, a dog, a cat, a duck, 
and two chickens. The young 
French sieur seemed to himself 
to be Noah in the Ark, sur- 
rounded by the animals. At 
daybreak this heterogeneous 
family were awake and astir, the 
animals greeted the first rays 
of the rising sun by making 
the noises individual to each 
of them, and immediately set 
about looking for something 
to eat. The dog smelt the 
stranger all over, he showed 
his teeth and growled in evident 
displeasure at finding such an 
unwonted inmate within the 
cabin, the pig put up its snout 
and snuffed at him, and the 
duck and the chickens began 
to eat his powder-bag, so that 
he deemed it well to get up, 
lest he should be devoured him- 
self. It was only with the 
utmost difficulty that he could 
induce his hostess, when de- 
parting, to accept a shilling 
for the shelter that she had 
given him. 
Latocnaye visited many of 
the holy wells, which were 
places of great resort, and to 
some of which people came 
from long distances in hope of 
a cure for whatever complaint 
they were suffering from. Be- 
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side one of these wells there 
was @ large black stone, which 
seemed to him to have been a 
tombstone, for three death’s 
heads were still faintly visible 
upon it, though they had 
been almost worn away by 
much rubbing and kissing. 
The devotion consisted in 
going round the well and stone 
on bare knees seven times, re- 
peating certain prayers the 
while, but the round being so 
long the devotees were allowed 
to assist themselves by two 
huge thighbones taken from 
an ancient graveyard adjoin- 
ing. Our traveller saw several 
well-dressed people going the 
round amongst the peasantry, 
and in particular one exceed- 
ingly pretty young girl ardently 
kissing the death’s heads. The 
gallant Frenchman could only 
wish with all his heart that she 
had taken him for her physician 
instead of the cold and unre- 
sponsive stone. Saturday was 
the day of general resort to the 
well, the devotions were all 
over by two o'clock, and the 
afternoons were given up to 
pleasuring and also to match- 
making, these pilgrimages be- 
ing productive, he was told, of 
many marriages. 

Latocnaye found that this 
life of a wandering Jew which 
he led agreed so well with him, 
that though he was constantly 
drenched to the skin, and often 
tired out with the long dis- 
tances he had to accomplish, 
yet he was becoming as fat as 
a friar. He admired the situ- 
ation of the town of Cork 
when he reached it extremely, 
but he thought it would be 
well if the streets were cleaned 
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and if the pigs were not al- 
lowed to roam in them in 
search of food. In Cork there 
were a number of French Re- 
publican officers, prisoners of 
war, who were allowed to re- 
side there on parole. Latoo- 
naye was invited to a dinner 
to meet them, but did not find 
that, exiled compatriots though 
they all were, they were much 
in sympathy with each other. 
The Republicans abhorred the 
emigrés, and spoke with the 
utmost bitterness of those 
who had borne arms against 
France. Latocnaye pointed 
out to them that most of the 
emigrés had had to bow to 
a régime more despotic even 
than that of Robespierre, and 
from which no flight was pos- 
sible,—hard necessity, namely. 
The officers admitted to him 
that. the condition of the 
French finances was extremely 
bad, but, as one of them 
cheerfully remarked, “ Holland, 
Spain, Italy, His Holiness the 
Pope, and parts of Germany, 
have already contributed to 
our relief, and we hope soon 
to put England under requisi- 
tion too.” 

Irish wakes and funeral cus- 
toms were a source of great 
astonishment to our  pedes- 
trian. “Every peasant who 
dies,” he says, “is sure of 
having his friends and ac- 
quaintance in his room cry- 
ing, weeping, drinking his 
health, and singing his praises 
extempore in Irish from the 
day of his death to that of 
his burial.” One woman in 
his hearing excused herself for 
not having sent for a doctor 
for her husband in his last 
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illness by declaring that the 
expenses of the wake were as 
much as a poor woman like 
herself could afford; and he 
was further told that if any 
neighbour, or even any per- 
son who had the slenderest 
acquaintance with the de- 
ceased, failed to put in an 
appearance at his wake with- 
out good and sufficient reason 
therefor, it would produce an 
eternal feud between the 
families. 

Having taken a walk one 
day a mile or two beyond the 
town of Killarney, the young 
Frenchman was witness of 
a singular scene. A funeral 
passed him,— that of an old 
woman, he was told. Accord- 
ing to custom, the coffin was 
immediately followed by a 
number of women crying the 
keen, that wildest and most 
desolate of lamentations. The 
men slouched along behind, 
seemingly indifferent. Thus 
they proceeded till a cross- 
road was reached, and here 
a difference of opinion made 
itself manifest. The husband 
wished te convey his wife to 
the old Abbey of Muckross, 
where was the burying-place 
of his family, whilst her 
brother insisted vehemently 
that she should be taken to 
a burial- ground nearer the 
town, where her own people 
were laid. The relatives and 
partisans of either side laid 
hold of the coffin, each party 
endeavouring to drag it their 
own way. Finding that 
neither could succeed, they 
set it down upon the road 
and decided to settle the 
matter by a stand-up fight. 
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Sticks were whirling aud 
hostile cries ringing out when 
Latocnaye’s host, the parson 
of the parish, appeared upon 
the scene. Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation he bounded 
into the thickest of the mélée, 
seized the brother and the 
husband each by the collar of 
their coat, and demanded to 
know what the disturbance 
was about. Upon the cause 
being explained to him, he 
decreed that a husband had 
the right to do what he 
pleased with his wife,—dead 
or alive,—and bade the cortége 
take its way abbeywards. The 
women during the fight had 
crouched upon the ground 
round the coffin and continued 
their keening, quite regardless 
of the affray going on beside 
them. Now, as the bearers 
lifted the coffin again, they 
followed, and the funeral once 
more set forward,—the rev- 
erend arbiter, as a precaution- 
ary measure, retaining his hold 
of the brother. 

At Limerick Latocnaye made 
acquaintance with horse-racing 
and cock-fighting, both novel 
experiences to him, as such 
sports were unknown in his 
own country. Of cock-fighting 
he thought but little. He was 
present at one combat which 
lasted half an hour before one 
bird was transfixed by the 
enemy’s spur, and the victor 
expired immediately afterwards 
from wounds and exhaustion. 
Latocnaye’s one and para- 
mount desire was that he 
were strong enough to put 
the spurs on those who set 
the cocks on, and to make 
them fight in the birds’ stead. 
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It amazed the young French- 
man greatly to discover what 
a long and severe process of 
dieting and training both 
horses and jockeys had to 
undergo to fit them for the 
struggle on the racecourse. 
Races in those days were for 
the most part matches run 
for a wager, and for stakes 
privately arranged between 
the owners. It astounded 
Latocnaye still more to learn 
that if one of the horses should 
fall ill or die before the time 
fixed for the race, his owners 
and backers had to pay the 
stakes and bets in full, just 
the same as if the horse had 
run and been beaten, and 
that the most honourable and 
punctilious men would not 
have an instant’s hesitation 
in accepting money under 
such circumstances. Very 
eharacteristically he could not 
imagine that the owner would 
not endeavour to find a loop- 
hole to evade such a penalty 
if possible, and he was con- 
firmed in his belief by the 
following story which was told 
to him as having recently oc- 
curred. A horse which had 
been entered for such a match 
met with an unlucky accident 
and broke its leg. The owner 
sought out his opponent, and, 
telling him that his horse had 
fallen sick and might not be 
able to run, proposed to forfeit 
half the stakes to be off the 
race. The other agreed with 
unexpected readiness, and the 
money was promptly paid over. 
When this had been done, the 
first owner said self-complac- 
ently, “I got out of that 
business pretty well, for my 
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horse has broken his leg.” “I 
got out of it better,” retorted 
the other, “for my horse is 
dead.” 

Our emigré had the good 
fortune to be in Limerick dur- 
ing the race week, which was 
the duelling season par excel- 
lence. The streets were filled 
with idlers and race-goers, and 
everything was in topsy-turvy 
confusion. No one dreamt of 
doing any work while the races 
were going on, and the country 
folk from miles round about 
flocked in to look on. He 
estimated that on one occasion 
there must have been 20,000 
people gathered on the race- 
course. The crowds were 
unusually great that year, he 
was told, because there were 
three peers amongst the 
jockeys. Several bucks who 
had come from the South went 
about the streets demanding 
truculently, “Do you want 
powder and shot? We will 
give you some.” Eight duels 
were fought during the week, 
and an officer of the Irish 
Brigade, home on furlough, 
was killed. Happily for the 
wellbeing of the country the 
races only lasted one week; 
had they lasted three, said the 
Frenchman pithily, the harvest 
would not have been gathered. 

As Latocnaye went farther 
west he was much shocked by 
the poverty of the people and 
the wretchedness of their habi- 
tations. In Connaught the 
children played about the 
cabin doors “as naked as one’s 
hand.” They none the less 
seemed healthy and _ well- 
grown, and looked “as fresh 
as roses.” As he passed along 
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the women and children con- 
stantly came out upon the 
road to ask him the time, but 
whether this was for the pleas- 
ure of conversing with a 
stranger, or of seeing a watch, 
he could not determine. Poor 
as they were, too, their hospi- 
tality was wondrous. Every 
man’s door stood open, and not 
only a neighbour, but even the 
veriest stranger passing by at 
meal-times, might walk in with- 
out ceremony and seat himself 
at the board to share what 
slender fare the family pos- 
sessed. 

Galway impressed our trav- 
eller more than any other Irish 
town which he had seen. The 
streets were properly laid out, 
and the houses not only larger 
and more imposing, but built 
upon an entirely different plan, 
their gable ends towards the 
street, with inner courtyards 
and wide coach-doors, remind- 
ing him much of old towns 
which he had seen upon the 
Continent, and bespeaking the 
Spanish origin of the Citie of 
the Tribes. The chief need of 
the town seemed to him to be 
a bedlam in which to confine 
the madmen, who for want of 
it were permitted to run wild 
about the streets, but were 
generally harmless, which must 
have been a consoling reflection 
for the rest of the population. 

Galway was a very pleasant 
sociable place in those old days. 
In the summer-time ladies 
flocked into it from every cor- 
ner of Connaught for the sea- 
bathing—at least, so they gave 
out. Our cynical Frenchman 
took leave to doubt if they had 
not sometimes more important 
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business in view. Such a 
muster of fair ones naturally 
brought a corresponding num- 
ber of young men in its train, 
who came openly and avowedly 
for amusement, and often re- 
turned home provided with a 
partner for life. There were 
gatherings every evening to 
which admittance was had by 
a small payment, and they 
were designated routs, drums, 
or assemblies according to the 
price charged, and also accord- 
ing to whether the ladies at- 
tending them were dressed, 
half dressed, or undressed. 
The greatest gaiety and un- 
constraint reigned at these 
gatherings, and the young 
French noble deemed that in 
matters of coquetry the ladies 
of Galway had nothing to 
learn from his countrywomen, 
—that in fact they might have 
given these latter instruction 
in the art. He was somewhat 
scandalised, however, after the 
stricter decorum of France, to 
see in the mornings merry 
parties of young ladies, half a 
dozen or 80, perched upon a 
low-backed car, with their feet 
dangling all round it, driving 
out two miles by the sea road 
to refresh their charms with a 
dip in the waters of the bay. 
In the evenings, if there 
chanced to be no rout or 
assembly, the summer visitors 
and the residents promenaded 
the streets, going in and out 
of the shops, buying, chatting 
with their friends and acquaint- 
ances and enjoying themselves. 
The shopping had, however, a 
serious side to it, for the mil- 
linsrs were always willing to 
give the ladies credit for the 
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ribbands and other articles of 
attire which they needed to 
enhance their looks, and to let 
the bill stand over till after 
the fair one’s wedding, when 
the unfortunate husband in 
Latocnaye’s judgment resem- 
bled a vanquished nation, com- 
pelled by its conquerors to pay 
for the cannon-balls and bomb- 
shells by which it has been 
enslaved. So great indeed 
were the attractions of life in 
Galway, that they made some 
people oblivious even of the 
passage of time. “There are 
in this good city,” further 
observes our author, “ladies 
who grow old without perceiv- 
ing it, and who go on dancing, 
shopping, and bathing until 
they are upwards of fifty.” 
He was convinced, however, 
that ladies of fifty could not 
have spent their time so agree- 
ably anywhere else. 

One fact Latocnaye mentions 
which may astonish many 
people. This was that the 
fervour for the House of 
Stuart had much abated of 
late years in the West of Ire- 
land, and he believed that with 
the incoming of the new cen- 
tury it would disappear alto- 
gether. Be it remembered that 
Charles Edward had died 
nearly ten years before, after 
an old age melancholy in its 
degradation, and that of all 
that ill-fated race there only 
remained that most exemplary 
but entirely uninteresting fig- 
ure, the Cardinal of York. 

No small amazement and 
consternation were excited in 
Galway when Latocnaye an- 
nounced his intention of con- 
tinuing his journey into the 
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farther wilds of Iar-Connaught 
and Connemara. He was told 
that it was the most abomin- 
able country in the universe, 
and even in Galway, the only 
link between the outer world 
and those regions that lie shut 
away beyond Lough Corrib 
and Lough Mask, there seemed 
to him to be less known about 
them than about the islands of 
the Southern Pacific. Most of 
those he questioned could only 
return vague answers, whilst 
some begged him not to ad- 
venture himself into a country 
the inhabitants of which were 
as savage as the Iroquois, and 
where he would not find even 
a dry stone to sit upon. All 
this opposition, however, only 
made our pedestrian more de- 
termined to carry out his pro- 
ject, nor did he find himself 
beset by any of the perils and 
difficulties with which he had 
been threatened. What struck 
him most, indeed, was the al- 
most total absence of popula- 
tion in those mountain wilds. 
There were no roads, only a 
few bridle- paths, and such 
population as there was, was 
strung out along these, or else 
settled upon the coast, and 
they were all engaged in one 
and the same pursuit—that of 
smuggling. 

The deep, secluded harbours 
of the western coast, running 
far inland, afforded the most 
admirable facilities for carry- 
ing on this trade, which was 
so safe and so lucrative that 
many people had settled upon 
the coast for the special and 
avowed purpose of engaging 
in it. Even the gentry did 
not scruple to promote this 
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traffic, and it was whispered 
that more than one titled fam- 
ily owed the wealth for which 
they had been ennobled to 
lucky importations of claret 
and madeira, and of the deli- 
cate and highly prized muslins, 
which Manchester had not then 
learned to imitate. Nay, one 
reverend incumbent had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a negli- 
gent diocesan’s sanction to the 
purchase as glebe of a barren 
and seemingly profitless strip 
of land by the sea-shore. The 
parsonage had been built there, 
four miles from the church to 
which it appertained, but above 
an extensive range of cellars, 
and with spacious out-offices, 
all most convenient for the 
bestowal of “run cargoes.” 
Many and ingenious indeed 
were the devices adopted in 
those old days to outwit the 
customs’ officers. Boat-loads of 
native- brewed potheen or of 
foreign claret and brandy were 
ferried across Lough Corrib 
and Lough Mask snugly stowed 
away beneath a harmless look- 
ing covering of turf or straw. 
Funeral processions might be 
seen wending along the rough 
mountain tracks, the hooded 
keeners trooping after the coffin 
and sending their cry echoing 
over those desolate wastes. 
The coffin instead of its ordin- 
ary dread burden was filled 
with tobacco, and the mourners 
carried parcels of the same 
valuable commodity beneath 
their capacious cloaks. The 
whole consignment having been 
safely disposed of inland, the 
party would return merrily 
homewards. Or else tobacco 
leaf would be put into sacks, 
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carefully padded and packed, 
and slung across a horse's 
back, looking for all the world 
like sacks of oats on their 
way to be ground at the 
mill. 

Like all travellers through 
Connemara, the young French 
noble was hospitably enter- 
tained by Colonel Richard 
Martin at his home at Bal- 
linahinch, in the heart of that 
wild region. It was a great 
amazement to the vivacious 
Breton that a man of wealth 
should live in such a remote 
and desolate spot, for the 
grandeur of the surroundings, 
at the foot of the great Twelve 
Bens, had no attractions for 
him. There was no town 
nearer than Galway, forty 


miles away, and from it all 
household supplies, even bread, 
had to be procured. On com- 
ing into the property Dick 


Martin had commenced to 
build a residence suited to his 
vast estate upon the shore of 
one of the innumerable lakes 
which stud Connemara. Find- 
ing, however, when the walls 
were but a foot or two above 
the ground, that the project 
would be an extremely costly 
one, he had wisely abandoned 
it, and contented himself with 
adding to and enlarging a 
house which his father had 
originally built to be an inn. 

The Martin estate at that 
time was some sixty miles long 
by forty wide, and brought in 
from £10,000 to £12,000 a- 
year, an average of about four- 
pence an acre, One of the 
fierce religious conflicts, by 
which Ireland has been but 
too often disgraced, had broken 
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out in the North just before 
this. Inoffensive Roman Cath- 
olic farmers, who hitherto had 
lived peacefully amongst their 
Protestant neighbours, received 
a card, bearing the following 
mandate, a parody of Crom- 
well’s stern decree: “ Peter, 
James, or so forth, you have 
so many days to dispose of 
your property and go to Con- 
naught or to Hell, for here you 
may not dwell.” Those who 
disregarded the cruel behest 
ran the utmost risk of having 
their houses burnt over their 
heads, and thus for the second 
time there was a forced migra- 
tion from the more fertile parts 
of Ireland to the barren regions 
beyond the Shannon. But 
whilst it had been the chief- 
tains and the aristocracy of 
the old Irish race whom Crom- 
well had banished to the West, 
it was now the humble tillers 
of the soil who came, bringing 
such poor remnants of their 
belongings as they had been 
able to carry away. Humanity 
Dick proved his right to his 
nickname by the kindly wel- 
come which he gave to these 
unhappy victims of religious 
bigotry and of greed. He was 
only too glad indeed of settlers 
upon his unpeopled wastes. 
More than a thousand families 
established themselves upon his 
estate, and to each of them he 
gave an allotment of land rent- 
free for a number of years, after 
which they were to pay him a 
small sum yearly. 
Unfortunately the dwellers 
upon the coast at that time 
added to their favourite avo- 
cation of smuggling the more 
nefarious one of wrecking. An 
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established device of theirs for 
luring a ship to its destruction 
was to tie a lantern to a horse’s 
collar and to turn it out to 
graze along the shore. The 
movements of the horse as it 
raised and lowered its head 
made the light, when seen from 
the sea, appear as though it 
were on board a vessel riding 
over the waves. The crew of 
some unhappy craft in the 
offing, seeing, as they deemed, 
another ship nearer in-shore, 
were not afraid to venture 
closer to land themselves, and 
were thus driven upon the 
rocks. During Latocnaye’s 
visit to Ballinahinch the cap- 
tain of a vessel which had gone 
ashore, but of which the crew 
were lucky enough to have 
escaped with their lives, ar- 
rived to demand justice from 
Colonel Martin, and to beseech 
him to prevent the people plun- 
dering his ship and its cargo. 
Dick Martin immediately sum- 
moned a number of his more 
substantial tenants, and armed 
them. At the head of this 
improvised force he proceeded 
across the mountains and dis- 
persed the looters, leaving a 
sufficient guard to protect the 
ship till she was ready to put 
to sea again. 

When our tourist at length 
quitted the hospitable shelter 
of Ballinahinch, Colonel Martin 
insisted on providing him with 
a horse and a guide to conduct 
him the rest of the way through 
Connemara. This last was by 
no means a needless precaution, 
for beyond Ballinahinch even 
the bridle-paths dwindled away 
into narrow stony tracks very 
difficult to find or to follow. 
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Every peasant he met took off 
his hat, and bowed low, saying 
“God bless you, sir.” Several 
times they followed him for 
long distances, for the pleasure, 
as it seemed to him, of showing 
off their English in conversa- 
tion with a stranger. They 
carried their hats under their 
arms all the time, and no re- 
monstrances of his could induce 
them to put on their head- 
gear. As he was descending 
one rough mountain-side the 
horse trod on a loose stone 
and fell, flinging his rider over 
his head. All the while that 
Latocnaye was picking himself 
and his steed up, the guide did 
not cease to ejaculate piously, 
‘“‘God bless you, sir! God bless 
your honour!” without, how- 
ever, offering any more active 
help. When both were on their 
feet once more, the guide said 
with much satisfaction, “God 
bless your honour, you’re hard 
to be hurt!” 

Somewhat farther on the 
young Frenchman overtook an- 
other traveller journeying the 
same road, and entered into 
conversation with him. His 
business, he found, was that 
of an inoculator, and he went 
over the mountains of Conne- 
mara inoculating the chil- 
dren of the peasantry against 
the smallpox. He had been 
moved, in the first instance, 
to take up the trade by see- 
ing the frightful ravages that 
the horrible disease made in 
those desolate regions, and he 
had followed his calling now 
for more than thirty years, 
not earning more than thirty 
or forty pounds a-year thereby. 
That year, he told Latocnaye 
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with pride, he had inoculated 
no less than 361 children, and 
out of the whole number only 
one had died. This was as well 
for himself; for if a child died 
whilst it was under his care, not 
only did he not receive his fee, 
but he had to fly with all 
speed from the locality to 
escape the sound thrashing 
which he was otherwise sure 
of receiving from the infuriated 
parents and neighbours. It 
was certain, therefore, that he 
would pay all possible atten- 
tion to his small charges; 
and our hero thought that 
this Connemara custom might 
with much advantage be in- 
troduced into more civilised 
regions, where it was mat- 
ter of indifference to the 
faculty whether their patients 
recovered or not, since they 
were sure in either case of 
being paid and were never 
beaten. 

Hitherto in his journeyings 
through the wilder and more 
remote parts of the island 
our emigré had walked un- 
molested: all had been quiet 
and peaceful, with no indica- 
tion of the revolutionary storms 
which were sweeping over 
Europe elsewhere. Now, how- 
ever, as leaving the west he 
set his face northwards, he 
became aware of a very un- 
pleasant change in this re- 
spect. The attempted landing 
of the French in Bantry Bay 
had opened the eyes of the 
Government to the dangerous 
possibilities that underlay Irish 
disaffection, and they were de- 
termined to repress all symp- 
toms of rebellion with a strong 
hand. 
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On the road he turned into 
a wayside cabin to obtain some 
refreshment for himself, and 
an old woman said warningly 
to him: “I’m thinking, dear, 
you've come from some place 
far off. Maybe your umbrella, 
and mostlike its string, will be 
getting you into trouble.” 

The umbrella had a green 
lining and a string of the 
same colour. lLatocnaye at 
first laughed loudly at the 
absurdity of her fears; but on 
learning that at the last fair 
the soldiers had gone through 
the crowd and forced the 
women to take off every mor- 
sel of green that they had 
about their attire, he deemed 
it prudent to cut the string 
off his umbrella. 

Martial law had by this 
time been proclaimed in nearly 
all the northern towns. The 
inhabitants were compelled to 
put their lights out at nine 
o'clock, and any one who ven- 
tured abroad after that hour 
was liable to be arrested; 
whilst every day Latocnaye 
heard of outrages and crimes 
that had taken place during 
the night —symptoms of the 
prevailing disaffection, — of 
houses that had been burnt, 
and even of murders that had 
been committed. 

Latocnaye walked over one 
day with his host—a Mr 
Moore, a large landowner in 
the district,— to visit the 
Giant’s Causeway. On the 
way he saw a great crowd 
gathered in a field near the 
cliffs; and upon asking what 
had brought them together, he 
was told that they were dig- 
ging the potatoes of a man 
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for whom they wished to dis- 
play their affection and esteem. 
The whole proceedings were 
directed by one man, who wore 
no uniform or distinctive badge 
of any sort, but issued his 
orders by signs or by certain 
inflexions of his voice, evi- 
dently well understood by 
those under his command. 
Those taking part in the 
work all wore their best 
clothes, as if for some occa- 
sion of solemnity and import- 
ance. The road beyond the 
field was crowded by the horses 
of well-to-do farmers, who were 
as busy digging and gather- 
ing the potatoes as any day- 
labourers ; and one of the most 
zealous workers was a dis- 
senting minister of the neigh- 
bourhood. Not being capable 
of more arduous labour, he was 
assisting in carrying the po- 
tatoes as they were dug to the 
pits prepared for them, and in 
his enthusiasm, and for want 
of another receptacle, was avail- 
ing himself of his new castor-hat 
to carry them in. A castor- 
hat, it may parenthetically be 
observed, was one of the high- 
crowned hats which had but 
recently, in republican days, 
superseded the flat  three- 
cornered hats of French mon- 
archical times. It was covered 
with the skin of the beaver— 
called castor in those days, 
whence its name,— and was 
an expensive possession, not 
ordinarily employed as an im- 
plement of agriculture. No 
one was permitted to partake 
of any spirituous liquor; and 
whilst the work went on the 
women and children, sitting in 
rows along the ditches, sang 
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in chorus to enliven the toilers. 
The whole gathering bore such 
an aspect of jollity and good 
fellowship that no stranger 
would have deemed that it was 
in reality a seditious meeting— 
the individuals who were thus 
honoured being almost invari- 
ably men imprisoned for high 
treason. The same compli- 
ment was, however, occasion- 
ally paid to others well affected 
towards the Government—Mr 
Moore, our author’s host, being 
one of the few thus specially 
singled out. The digging and 
gathering completed, the whole 
assembly formed in military 
array and marched off six 
deep to the sound of horns 
and trumpets, each digger 
carrying his spade upon his 
shoulder, whilst the mounted 
force closed in behind. These 
potato -diggings were shortly 
afterwards prohibited by the 
Government. 

In Belfast Latocnaye came 
in for King George’s birthday 
rejoicings. The town was illu- 
minated in honour of the 
auspicious occasion, and the 
soldiers of the garrison in 
particular distinguished them- 
selves by demonstrations of 
loyalty that were somewhat 
alarming to the rest of the 
inhabitants. They carried 
their officers shoulder - high 
through the streets, and ran 
about cheering and _break- 
ing all windows that were 
not lit up. They made their 
way down even into the back 
streets and alleys, and con- 
tinued the work of destruc- 
tion there. General Lake, the 
officer in command, was riding 
about the streets all night, 
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endeavouring to keep order 
and placing the more riotous 
of the soldiery under arrest. 

From this time onwards the 
young French sieur began to 
find travelling afoot much less 
pleasant than before. Some of 
those to whom he had letters 
of introduction viewed him 
with suspicion because he was 
a Frenchman, and therefore 
presumably a revolutionary 
agent. Others again,whose own 
sympathies inclined towards 
revolt, on learning that he was 
provided with passports from 
the Irish Government, immedi- 
ately concluded that he was a 
spy sent out by the authorities 
to report upon the condition 
of affairs in the disaffected 
districts. These last, however, 
Latocnaye was frequently able 
to disarm by the simple expedi- 
ent of unfurling his umbrella 
and displaying its green lining. 

The aspect of Dublin, too, he 
found to have changed might- 
ily, and not for the better, 
during the months that he had 
been away. Instead of routs 
and assemblies, there was 
nothing now but drilling and 
arming. All the upper classes 
were joining the yeomanry, the 
counsellors and attorneys had 
their own companies, both 
mounted and foot, and not 
only the professors and stud- 
ents of Trinity College, but 
even the revenue officers and 
the merchants of the city were 
all enlisting, and had each 
their own special corps that 
they belonged to. 

Latocnaye was only present 
at one public function, and it 
was of a vastly different nature 
from that festive occasion of 
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the previous year when the 
Lord - Lieutenant had sailed 
into the Canal Basin amidst 
the acclaiming multitudes. 
The printer of the ‘Press,’ the 
organ of the United Irishmen, 
who had been put on trial for 
the seditious utterances of his 
newspaper, was sentenced to 
pay a fine of five hundred 
pounds, and to stand in the 
pillory for several hours. Dur- 
ing the whole time of his ex- 
posure the two rebel leaders, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
Arthur O’Connor, stood one on 
either side of him, to cheer 
and encourage him during the 
ordeal; and he himself, sur- 
rounded though he was by 
soldiers, and with his head and 
his hands protruding from the 
wooden frame, was yet bold 
enough to call out to the 
crowd to keep up good heart, 
for the Republicans of France 
would soon come to their aid 
again, and the next time that 
they came they would not fail 
of their purpose. Within a 
few days his friends had raised 
a subscription of no less than a 
thousand pounds for him, and 
another printer was found with 
sufficient hardihood to carry on 
the ‘Press,’ of which later on 
Arthur O’Connor himself un- 
dertook the editing. 

More than once it was given 
out in Dublin that the expected 
general rising would take place 
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upon some day which was 
named, and though such rum- 
ours always proved baseless, 
yet Latocnaye began to mark 
groups of men hanging about 
the quays and corners of the 
streets whose squalid rags and 
scowling faces brought back 
forcibly to his mind the early 
days of the French Revolution, 
He had intended to prolong his 
stay in Ireland for some time, 
and even to undertake another 
tour through the central parts 
of the island and along the 
canals and waterways, but he 
had had enough of the one 
revolution which he had ex- 
perienced. He had no desire 
to find himself involved in an- 
other, or rather in an insurrec- 
tion, for the shrewd young 
Frenchman’ entertained no 
doubts as to what the outcome 
of any rising in Ireland must 
be. The Government there, he 
deemed, were not likely to 
display the weakness and in- 
capacity of the ruling powers 
in France, but for which the 
tide of anarchy, in his judg- 
ment, might in its beginning 
have been stayed. None the 
less he thought that a country 
where uprising and civil war 
were imminent was not a desir- 
able place to linger in, and 
accordingly he sailed away to 
Scotland in the early days of 
1798, just before the outbreak 
of the Irish Rebellion. 
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It was about the middle of 
August when I sailed from 
Jamaica to Vera Cruz in the 
good ship Darien of the then 
West India and Pacific Line. 
It is the right thing to call 
every ship in which one travels 
“the good ship,” but for un- 
mitigated discomfort give me, 
not the Darien, indeed, but any 
ship which plies in tropic seas 
during the heat of summer. 
The journey was uneventful, 
the heat intense. We were 
a small party in the saloon: 
some three or four commercial 
travellers, who, when I in- 
formed them that I was bound 
on a trip to climb the Mexican 
volcanoes, were uncertain whe- 
ther to regard me as a harmless 
lunatic or a suspicious person- 
age endeavouring to get the 
better of them with some new 
sample; one horrid boy of ten or 
twelve summers, who confided 
in me, with practical illustra- 
tions, that a toothpick was a 
really useful article, because 
you could use one end for the 
teeth and the other for the 
nails! and one fair damsel 
only. Alas! she never ap- 
peared. I saw her when I 
embarked at Kingston, and 
marked the “golden glory of 
her hair.” That night was 
rough, and much crockery was 
broken, including, so I was 
afterwards told, some bottles 
in the fair one’s cabin. In the 
early dawn, as we were near- 
ing Mexico, I saw her for the 
second time, and, from a curi- 
ous optical illusion, could have 
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sworn that the crimson of the 
dawn and the green of the sea 
were fighting for supremacy 
amongst her tresses. Of course 
I was wrong; I saw her once 
more in the train, bound for 
Mexico City, and the “golden 
glory” was radiant as ever, 
possibly even a carat or so 
brighter. 

If, however, the dawn, on 
that day of nearing Vera Cruz, 
disillusionised me in one re- 
spect, in another it made up 
for it. Never, till I die, shall 
I forget the glory of that sun- 
rise. I was on deck a full 
hour before dawn, a good per- 
formance for a habitually lazy 
man, but the grilling heat of 
my cabin would account for 
much. I found that we were 
about thirty miles from Vera 
Cruz, steaming due westward ; 
the dim outline of the coast, or 
rather the inland mountains, 
showing up faintly against the 
starry heavens. As morning 
approached, this dim outline 
hardened, as the figures on 
the sheet when the focus 
of the magic-lantern is ad- 
justed, and as my eye followed 
their indented outline with 
keen satisfaction,—What was 
that ? 

A crimson cloud over the cul- 
minating-point of the ridge? 
Impossible, in such a cloudless 
sky. It is! it must be! the 
snow-capped peak of Orizaba 
catching the first glow of the 
sunrise. No doubt about it 
soon; the crimson turns to 
gold, the gold to gleaming 
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white. How could a moun- 
taineer who had seen a sun- 
rise in the Alps mistake it? 
How could he fail, and I[ as- 
suredly did not, to swear to 
conquer that summit, if it were 
possible ? 

But these distant views are 
all very wellin their way. Itis 
high time to get to the base, if 
not to the summit, of one volcano 
at any rate. One day’s pause 
at Vera Cruz, and then two 
days at Fortin, and one at the 
town of Orizaba, served only 
to intensify my desire to tread 
the summit of that glorious 
peak, seen from this point as a 
white cone with a ridge of fan- 
tastic rocky pinnacles stretch- 
ing to the westward. Another 
view as we reach the high 
plateau at San Andres, and 
then the train bears us forward 
through fields of agave, source 
of the national drink—pulque, 
towards the historic city of 
Mexico. As we approach, ap- 
pears a rival vision. The twin 
volcanoes, “Popo” and “The 
White Lady,” rise up in all 
their beauty on our left, and 
tempt me from my allegiance. 
But I am firm: Popocatepetl 
and Ixtaccihuatl I hope to 
climb, Orizaba I will. 

I must confess that the city 
of Mexico, full of interest and 
gaiety, and the very hearty 
welcome extended to me by 
friends at the Anglo-American 
and the Jockey Clubs, put all 
thoughts of climbing out of my 
head for at least ten days. It 
was only when I had been laid 
a bet, or rather two, about my 
success in getting to the top 
of the three volcanoes, that I 
realised that a continual round 


of dances, boliche parties, and 
excellent suppers, combined 
with occasional late sittings 
at the roulette and baccarat 
tables, were not the best train- 
ing for mountain expeditions. 
It was at the Club one daythat 
a genial doctor, on hearing that 
I proposed to attack the three 
volcanoes, said, ‘‘ Well, my boy, 
I'll lay you 3 to 1 against your 
getting up all three of them, 
and evens that you don’t climb 
two.” “T’ll take you,” said I, 
“but what in?” “ Hats,” was 
the answer, which for a mo- 
ment rather staggered me. 
The Mexican hat, conical, wide 
brimmed, and about two feet 
high, is one of the most striking 
features of the landscape to the 
stranger’seye. Every Mexican, 
from the poorest peon to the 
richest ranch-owner, may be 
seen wearing one, the former 
often going without boots to 
spend another dollar on his head- 
covering. You may pay almost 
anything for them from one 
to several hundred dollars, the 
price varying with the amount 
of gold or silver lace with which 
they are embroidered. As a 
medium for betting, however, a 
hat I found meant 10 dollars, 
or, as exchange went then, 
about 25s. 

Some few days later, accom- 
panied by a friend, Dr S. from 
Washington, I started off to do 
battle with the first of the 
giants, Popocatepetl. We took 
train to Amecameca, a pretty 
little village, delightfully situ- 
ated at the base of the twin 
volcanoes, where Dr S., whose 
Spanish was more fluent than 
my own, saw to the collecting 
of guides, ponies, provisions, 
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&e., and after luncheon we 
started at 2 P.M. for the hut, 
which is used as a shelter for 
the Indians who are employed 
in extracting sulphur from the 
crater of the volcano. Here it 
is usual for those who intend 
ascending Popocatepetl tospend 
the night—I should hardly say 
to sleep, unless our experience 
was an exceptionally bad one. 
We left Amecameca in brilliant 
sunshine, and the shade of the 
forest through which our steep 
path led was at first most 
gratifying, but as we neared 
the tree limit a sad change took 
place in the weather. Heavy 
clouds encircled the giant’s 
head, and cold blasts of wind, 
with occasional drifting showers 
of rain and sleet, came whirling 
down from the snows above. 
We were wet, cold, and hungry 
when we reached the hut, and 
worse than that, dispirited, for 
the weather gave but little 
promise of a successful ascent 
next morning. The hut was 
crowded with Indians, who had 
been driven down from the 
summit of the mountains by 
the bad weather, and the atmo- 
sphere was indescribable. It 
was a picturesque scene enough : 
a large open fire in the middle 
of the room shed a ruddy, 
flickering light on the roof 
beams and the rough walls of 
stone and wood. Against it 
the figures of the Indians, 
ranged round in a circle of 
varying poses, were dimly sil- 
houetted through the smoky 
air. A friendly welcome was 
extended to us, and soon our 
guides were busy preparing a 
meal, while we sat, smoking in 
self-defence, and watched with 
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streaming eyes, for the wood 
smoke was most pungent, the 
unusual scene. Our meal de- 
spatched, we retired to the 
straw couches in a corner of 
the room, and settled down, 
but not to sleep. The wind 
raged and howled outside, and 
even in the tropics, at a height 
of 13,000 ft. above sea-level, 
“the wind bites shrewdly, it is 
very cold.” Through the cracks 
between the stones came a 
piercing draught of freezing 
air (it was now snowing hard 
outside), so that we lay with 
one side in a temperature of 
about 32° Fahr., while the other 
roasted in smoky clouds from 
the wood fire. The atmosphere 
became ever thicker with smoke 
of fire and tobacco, blended 
with the steam from sodden 
clothes and the natural smell 
of humanity, mainly unwashed 
humanity, while through all 
pierced the insistent, permeat- 
ing smell of burning sulphur, 
and that delightful gas, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which re- 
sembles nothing so much as 
rotten eggs. And so we waited 
for the dawn. 

It came dismally. At4A.M., 
when we ought to have made a 
move, it was still snowing and 
sleeting hard, but at five it 
began to get clearer, and about 
six we started to ride up to the 
snow-line.. Soon we found 
that our own legs would carry 
us better than the ponies, will- 
ing little animals though they 
were. The track was very 
rough, and the rarefied air told 
on them greatly. It seemed 
cruelty to animals to ride such 
grunting, gasping little beasts, 
so we got off and led 
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them, till at 7.30 we reached 
the line of permanent snow. 
Here the Indians insisted on 
our taking off our boots and 
substituting leather sandals on 
the top of multitudinous folds 
of flannel bandages. This isa 
totally unnecessary proceeding : 
a good honest pair of Alpine 
boots is far and away the best 
foot-gear for the kind of climb- 
ing, or rather trudging, that 
lay in store for us. And it 
was a trudge: for three hours 
we toiled upwards, sinking 
deeply, now in the freshly fallen 
snow, now in the even softer 
lava shale which covers that 
part of the mountain whenever 
snow is absent. It was a toil- 
some grind, nor had we the 
consolation of a glorious view 
to compensate us for our lab- 
ours. The wind was still blow- 
ing a gale, and thick clouds 
drifted around, above, and 
below us. Shortly before we 
reached the crater’s edgo the 
weather cleared slightly, and 
we caught a glimpse of the 
summit of the White Lady, 
apparently about on a level 
with us. So we thought we 
were only about 16,000 feet up, 
and felt desperate : how cheered 
we should have been had we 
then known that her true 
height was nearly 17,000 feet ! 
Shortly before eleven we 
reached the lowest point of the 
crater, and, thoroughly pumped, 
flung ourselves at full length 
and endeavoured to peer down 
into its mysterious recesses. 
Alas! our enemy the cloud 
was before us, and all we could 
see was a seething cauldron of 
misty vapour. The ropes and 
chains by which the Indians 
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make their descent into the 
crater in search of sulphur 
looked weird enough, lost as 
they were, only a few yards 
below us, in the white chaos, 
Around us the wind blew the 
newly fallen snow in little 
whirlwinds of penetrating icy 
particles: it was a world of 
white. And now I suggested 
luncheon, and was _ horrified 
when the Indians told us that 
if we ate at that altitude we 
should assuredly be sick. I 
rejoined that unless I had 
something to eat I should 
probably faint, and preferred 
to take the risk. On the 
whole, we made a good meal, 
and felt a great deal the 
better for it, but it was amus- 
ing to see the faces of the 
Indians when I announced my 
intention of proceeding to the 
highest point of the crater, of 
which we caught occasional 
glimpses through the cloud 
rifts. It was, of course, almost 
diametrically opposite to us, 
and as the crater is about 1000 
yards across, there was a good 
deal of ground to cover. The 
ridge looked easy enough, and 
I paid little attention to the 
Indian who had constituted 
himself my special companion, 
when he assured me it was 
most dangerous, and in such a 
wind impossible. I started, 
and he followed, protesting ; 
worse than that, he assured 
me that each minor summit 
that I reached was the true 
one, and once I should have 
turned back under the impres- 
sion that I had really gained 
the highest point, had not the 
mist at that moment cleared 
and shown me the true summit 
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a few yards farther on. At 
12.15 I reached it, 17,513 feet, 
in a more than usually objec- 
tionable tourmente of snow, 
which hastened our return, and 
rather before 1 P.M. we re- 
joined the others. 

The downward journéy was 
absurdly easy as compared with 
the ascent, and what had taken 
us nearly five hours of toilsome 
climbing was covered in 14 
hours in the reverse direction. 
We took a good rest at the 
hut, and, after a square meal, 
left for Amecameca, which we 
reached, riding quietly, just 
about sunset. 

My Indian caused some 
amusement by demanding 20 
dollars extra for having led (?) 
me to the summit, instead of 
to the crater’s edge. I refused 
to give him more than five for 
his extra exertions, and he took 
a ghastly revenge. As soon as 
it was rumoured that we in- 
tended to make an attack on 
Ixtaecihuatl, 16,960 ft., all the 
Indians became intensely in- 
terested, and he among them. 
He assured us that he had 
been several times to the 
summit, that he and another 
man had discovered a quite 
easy way, and that ropes and 
ice-axe, which I suggested, 
were altogether unnecessary. 
Fool that I was, I believed 
him. A few days later, there- 
fore, we made a start for the 
White Lady, and slept the 
night in a cave at an altitude 
of about 13,500 ft. It was 
very cold and very breezy, and 
in spite of a good fire and 
blankets we spent a shivering, 
miserable night, and were only 
too glad to get off next morn- 





ing at 5 aM. After an hour 
and a half’s climbing we 
reached the snout of the 
glacier, about 15,000 ft. above 
sea-level, and here my hero of 
Popocatepetl appeared in his 
true colours, and completed 
his revenge. He acknowledged 
that he had never been farther 
than this point, vowed that no 
one ever had (which I knew to 
be a lie), that the mountain 
was inaccessible (I had just 
before been reading the ac- 
count of Mr Whitehouse’s suc- 
cessful ascent), and dwelt with 
exasperating pertinacity on 
the many and varied deaths 
the caravan could experience if 
we ventured to ascend higher. 
Disregarding his tale of woe, 
we advanced up the left lateral 
moraine of the glacier and the 
snow slopes above it till we 
reached a height of 16,000 ft., 
or about 1000 ft. below the 
summit, where we found our- 
selves blocked by a steep ice 
slope from 50 to 100 ft. across, 
which effectually barred far- 
ther progress to any one 
unaided by an _ice- axe, 
Reluctantly we had to return, 
and though when I got back 
to Mexico City I had two ice- 
axes made, and had two fur- 
ther shots at the White Lady, 
once on the Amecameca and 
once on the Puebla side, on 
both occasions bad weather 
made any serious attempt im- 
possible. It was a bitter dis- 
appointment. 

In an interval between my 
failures I made the acquaint- 
ance of a younger brother of 
the famous giant trio. The 
Nevado de Toluca, 14,954 ft., 
the fourth in height of the 
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Mexican volcanoes, provided 
Dr S. and myself with an 
agreeable day of scrambling, 
and, incidentally, nearly incap- 
acitated me from any further 
climbing. We left Toluca at 
4.30 a.M. on September 6 for 
Calinaya, a little village at the 
foot of the mountain, where we 
procured horses and rode up to 
the tree limit, and then walked 
along an easy, well-marked 
track to the edge of the crater. 
This is filled with water, divid- 
ed by a lava ridge into two 
unequal sombre lakes, which 
are, according to local tradi- 
tion, unfathomable. In one of 
them, according to the guide- 
book, may be seen a whirlpool, 
but this was not en évidence 
while we were there, and I ex- 
pect it is fabulous. We fol- 
lowed the crater’s edge from its 
lowest point towards the sum- 
mit, till our way was blocked 
by some high rock towers: these 
we skirted on the inside of the 
crater, and it was here that I 
nearly had a nasty accident. 
The climbing was decidedly 
unpleasant, for the slope was 
very steep and the rocks large 
and abominably loose. One of 
them, on being just touched by 
my hand, came away, rolled 
over on to my right leg and im- 
prisoned my foot, and only by 
the aid of the Indian who was 
with me could I free myself. 
Dr S. had meanwhile retired to 
the lake’s edge, where he was 
busy taking photographs. For- 
tunately I escaped with nothing 
worse than a bruised ankle and 
the loss of much skin off my 
shinbone, but had the rock 
been a little heavier I could 
hardly have missed a broken 
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leg. Soon after 2 P.M. we 
reached the top, whence, how- 
ever, we did not see both oceans, 
as I had been told was possible, 
A convenient gully of soft shale 
provided an easy line of descent, 
and it only took us twenty 
minutes to rejoin the others 
by the lake’s side. After an 
exciting ride, much of it in 
pitch darkness, and a drive 
in a springless cart, which 
latter was enlivened by two 
terrific thunderstorms, we 
reached Toluca about 11.30, 
wet and tired, but happy. 

And now I was in the posi- 
tion of having lost one hat, 
and seemed in a fair way to 
lose two. The regular autumn 
rains had started around Mexico 
City, and every day more snow 
was falling on the two volca- 
noes. In such weather Ixtac- 
cihuatl was out of the question. 
Could I win my other bet by 
ascending Orizaba, 18,215 ft.? 
It seemed doubtful, but I de- 
termined to have a try at any 
rate. 

On September 26, with my 
friend R., I left Puebla, where 
I had just failed in my third 
attempt on the White Lady, 
and, armed with a letter to 
Senor Couttolenc, on whose 
property Mount Orizaba stands, 
proceeded by the Mexican rail- 
way to San Andres. From the 
station a little tram took us 
to Chalchicomula, the tiny vil- 
lage nestling under the shadow 
of the great mountain, where 
Sefior Couttolenc resides. No- 
thing could exceed the kind- 
ness and hospitality which he 
extended to us—two total 
strangers. He begged us to 
leave everything in his hands, 
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and promised that early next 
morning guides, horses, pro- 
visions, W&e., should all be 
ready for us. With the deep- 
est gratitude we did so, and 
went out for a short stroll, 
to see if we could catch a 
glimpse of the object of our 
visit through the clouds, 
which, though far lighter and 
less rainy-looking than they 
had been in the west, were 
still sufficiently thick to give 
promise of unsettled weather. 
We were most fortunate, ‘for 
on reaching the top of a small 
cross-crowned eminence which 
rose above the village the 
clouds parted, and we saw 
our Mecca, with its snowy 
peak glowing golden in the 
rays of the setting sun. We 
hailed it as an omen of success 
on the morrow, and sought our 
beds in a cheerful frame of 
mind. Next morning we were 
awakened early by the clang- 
ing of innumerable bells. It 
was a festa, and that meant 
that there was no chance of 
an early start. In Mexico, at 
any rate, the name of the 
festa is legion,—they seem to 
occur at least once a - week 
with the greatest regularity. 
And how they add to the 
gloriously lazy doctrine of 
“Mafana”! The joy of put- 
ting off till to-morrow what 
could most easily be done to- 
day, must be intensified by 
the knowledge that to-morrow 
probably is a holiday, which 
will necessitate further pro- 
crastination. Had it not been 


for Sefior Couttolenc, I doubt 
if we should have got off at 
all that day;. but he was a 
power in the village,—in fact, 
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I think the latter belonged to 
him,—and though we did not 
get under way at 7 A.M., as 
we had hoped, ten o’clock 
saw us ready to start, with 
our host waving us fare- 
well and cheering us with 
all good wishes for a successful 
ascent. We were a goodly 
cavalcade. Two guides, a man 
to look after the horses ; a well- 
laden mule with blankets and 
food for us, two donkeys with 
food for the guides, horses, and 
themselves ; a boy for odd jobs, 
R. and myself on spirited moun- 
tain ponies, made up a most 
imposing procession. Our way 
led us through shady forest, up 
an easier grade than we had 
met with on our other ascents, 
in the direction of the gap 
between Orizaba and the Sierra 
Negra, which we reached about 
3.30, after a long but most 
enjoyable ride. Then R. and 
I dismounted and walked for 
the next three-quarters of an 
hour, till we reached a most 
convenient and commodious 
cave, which we were informed 
would be our quarters for the 
night. We had now attained 
a height of 14,000 ft., so that 
to-morrow’s work would only 
mean a climb of a further 
4000 ft. The weather, which 
had been cloudy and dull since 
noon, began to clear, and not 
long after our arrival at the 
cave the object of our pilgrim- 
age began to disrobe himself 
for the night. First one cloud 
drapery and then another was 
thrown aside, until at last the 
giant stood all unveiled, with 
his crown of snow reflecting 
the rosy rays of the setting 
sun. It was a majestic sight, 
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only equalled by the later view 
when the sun had set, and the 
peak towered over us, a silvery 
ghost, with outlines clearly cut 
against a black sky studded 
with twinkling stars. One 
thing was practically certain, 
we should have a fine morning 
for our climb, and it would be 
our own fault if we did not 
reach our goal successfully. 
We spent so comfortable a 
night in our cave, on soft hay, 
wrapped in a goodly supply of 
blankets, that we were quite 
loath to leave next morning. 
In fact, we did not get away 
till daybreak, and it was 6.45 
when we reached the snow- 
line. We were now on the 
west ridge of the mountain, 
just east of the fantastic, rocky 
pinnacles, which I have previ- 
ously mentioned as being such 
a marked feature of the peak 
as seen from Fortin. We fol- 
lowed this ridge till it merged 
into the west face of the moun- 
tain, and then toiled slowly 
upwards. The sun was scorch- 
ing, the snow none too hard, 
the view so magnificent that it 
was manifestly the height of 
folly not to admire it at fre- 
quent intervals. On one hand, 
looking absurdly close, were 
the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico: the steadily rising 
ground which lies between the 
coast and the wall of the 
central plateau seemed a mere 
streak, and yet it had taken 
many hours of railway travel- 
ling to cover it. On the other 
hand stretched the great 
central plateau itself, backed 
by the high range which we 
had crossed on our journey to 
Toluca, with the two great 
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volcanoes standing out clear 
against the deep-blue sky, 
dwarfing all minor summits. 
At 10.15 the crater edge was 
reached, where again I found 
myself quite equal to a hearty 
luncheon. R., alas! was feel- 
ing the effects of the rarefied 
air, and could eat nothing, but 
after an hour’s rest felt able to 
essay the final struggle to the 
summit. From our previous 
experiences we quite expected 
a weary climb half round the 
crater before reaching our goal. 
Judge of our joy then, when, 
after ten minutes’ gentle pro- 
gress, we suddenly saw the 
summit only about 100 yards 
away, separated from us by a 
gentle slope. I started off 
running towards it, but after 
going about 30 yards had to 
pull up suddenly in an abso- 
lutely breathless condition. 
Above 18,000 feet one can play 
no pranks with one’s breath- 
ing-apparatus. We solemnly 
marched to the top, R. feeling 
very much the reverse of 
jubilant, but determined not 
to be beaten. On the highest 
rock the Indians have erected 
a large wooden cross, which 
on our arrival we found broken, 
the upper part lying on the 
sloping inner edge of the 
crater about 20 feet below the 
summit. We rescued it and 
bound it with ropes to the 
part which was still standing, 
and then, after depositing our 
names in a bottle at its foot, 
prepared for the descent, It 
was time we did, for the 
weather had taken a sudden 
change for the worse. Thick 
clouds were rushing up the 
mountain on every side; all 
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our glorious view was blotted 
out, snow was beginning to 
fall, and, to crown all, R. 
seemed very ill indeed. 

‘For some time our progress 
was very slow, for he had to be 
helped forward every step, but 
after a time we came to a slope 
of snow of the right consistency 
for a sitting glissade. The 
Indians had brought mats for 
this purpose, on which we sat, 
each with our guide in front. 
In an incredibly short space of 
time we got down nearly 2000 
feet, and the sensation was de- 
lightful. At least I found it so, 
but I am afraid R. was not cap- 
able of enjoying anything just 
then. In fact, he was still so 
bad when we reached the spot 
where the horses had been 
brought to meet us, that after 
covering him with blankets, 
for it was now snowing hard, 
and making one of the Indians 
lead his horse, I hurried on to 
the cave to make things com- 
fortable against his arrival, and 
prepare a hot drink. Twenty 
minutes after me he rode up 
whistling, and said he never 
felt better in his life. Such 
are the strange vicissitudes of 
mountain sickness. 

It was too late to get back to 
Chalchicomula before dark; be- 
sides, the comforts of the cave 
appealed to us strongly. So 
we passed another night there, 
nor did we forget to drink to 
the health of our newly-con- 
quered summit, as we sat round 
the edge of a blazing fire and 
dined. Only one contretemps 
took place. Sejior Couttolenc 
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had insisted on our bringing 
two bottles of aguardiente, a 
most potent spirit, with which 
to rub ourselves as a safeguard 
against stiffness. We were not 
feeling stiff, and had forgotten 
all about the bottles. Not so 
the Indians; but unfortunately 
they preferred interior to ex- 
terior lubrication. Soon a 
heated argument arose, then 
a quarrel, then the flash of a 
knife was visible in the dancing 
firelight. R., with great pres- 
ence of mind, immediately dis- 
charged his revolver over the 
heads of the offenders, and a 
threat to report them to their 
master had a most sobering 
effect. We ordered the return 
of the aguardiente, but found 
that, in the words of the de- 
linquents, “none of it had been 
wasted.” Then came peaceful 
sleep. 

Next morning we returned 
to Chalchicomula, where we 
were cordially greeted by Sefior 
Couttolenc. He added to our 
joy by assuring us that we 
were the first Englishmen to 
make the ascent of Citlal- 
tepetl, as Orizaba is termed 
in the Indian tongue. This 
I believe to be correct; at any 
rate the statement, made in 
‘The Alpine Journal’ after our 
ascent, has not been contra- 
vened. Not that there is any 
merit in being the first to do 
what any one in decent training 
and ordinary health could do if 
they liked, but still the thought 
brings a certain amount of 
satisfaction. 

And so I saved my hat! 


























** The Sikhs of Govind shall bestride 


One shall combat a multitude, 


AMRITSAR. 


The Toorks who behold them shall fly, 


horses, and bear hawks upon their hands, 


And the Sikh who thus perishes shall be blessed for ever.” 


the Punjab has been possessed 
by the best horsemen and 
swordsmen that have come 
through the passes. Seythians, 
Greeks, Persians, Turks, Af- 
ghans have over-ridden the 
country, despoiled it, and rid- 
den away. The Sikhs are the 
only Cis-Himalayan ' folk who 
have become masters of the 
soil and held it for any length 
of time; and Amritsar, “the 
Lake of Immortality,” was the 
focus of all the sanguinary 
struggles they carried on with 
the forces of Islam from the 
days of Har Govind until the 
ascendancy of Ranjit Singh. 
The Durbar Sahib, the present 
temple, has been destroyed 
three times. It has _ been 
polluted with cow’s blood and 
the site heaped with pyramids 
of the heads of the faithful. 
Each time the Sikhs retaliated 
as soon as they were strong 
enough by destroying the 
Muhammadan mosques and 
rinsing the floors with the 
blood of swine. It can easily 
be understood that there is no 
building in the Punjab of any 
great age. 

The Durbar Sahib, or Golden 
Temple, as we call it, stands 
now as it was rebuilt soon 


FRoM days before Alexander 
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after it was destroyed by the 
Afghan, Ahmed Shah, in 1762, 
only with additions. The story 
of its making, its disappear- 
ances and recrudescences, is, of 
course, the history of the Sikhs 
in abstract. During the six- 
teenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies it needed strong defences. 
That it has stood since 1775 
means that the Sikhs have 
been in the ascendant from 
this date until they fought 
the British in 1846, after the 
death of Ranjit Singh. For 
all that, they built it as men 
who needed a wall behind their 
backs. 

The temple rises from an 
artificial lake of green water, 
in which the placid reflection 
of its marble walls and gilded 
roof and cupolas rests dreamily 
all day. It is approached by a 
marble causeway. The walls 
are inlaid with cornelian and 
mother-of-pearl, and the doors 
are sheathed in silver. Iron 
and brass are “nothing ac- 
counted of” in the temple. 
The tank is 500 ft. in length 
and in breadth. The pave- 
ment round it is of marble, 
30 ft. broad, and is enclosed 
on three sides by the Bangas, 
or hostels, which open into it. 
These belong to the different 





1 The Jats, from whom the majority of the Sikhs spring, have been iden- 


tified with the Scythians. They have been established in India since about 


100 B.o. 
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Sikh chiefs, and are used by 
them and their retainers when 
they visit Amritsar. The 
Ramgharia Banga on the east 
has two towers where the 
watchmen kept a look-out for 
the enemy. For the Durbar 
Sahib is a soldier’s shrine. 

One may stand in the gallery 
on the second storey of the 
temple and watch the file of 
worshippers approach along the 
marble causeway through the 
Darshani Darwaza, or Gate of 
Adoration, and from the same 
spot one may look down on the 
Granth Sahib within and see 
the offerings made to the holy 
book and read the spirit of 
a creed in the faces of the 
worshippers. 

The Granth rests on a low 
stand, the Manjhi Sahib, and 
is covered with wrappings of 
silk, and protected from the 
offerings of pigeons by a silk 
awning above. Behind it sits 
the Granthi, a priest of the old 
type, grey-bearded, keen-eyed, 
with an oval face, and an old- 
fashioned turban lying flat on 
the head in coils. As in the 
Hindu temples, men, women, 
and children drift in a stream 
towards the priest, throw offer- 
ings of flowers, sugar, or copper 
coins on the object of venera- 
tion, and receive consecrated 
ones in return. All coin of 
the realm, in silver or gold, is 
sonorously announced, dropped 
ina jar before the book, and 
withheld for temple funds. All 
unvalued things receive the 
currency of sanctity by contact 
with the Granth, and are 
passed on to new - comers. 
The Sikh offerers approach 
with the respect that well- 





bred men bear to a temporal 
lord, with a certain love and 
a certain ease withal. There 
is less awe than in Hindu 
temples, because there is less 
superstition. In the place of 
distorted images and emblems 
there is the holy book. The 
temple is called the Durbar 
Sahib because the ceremony is 
a Durbar in the literal sense of 
the word. The book is carried 
to the shrine with all circum- 
stance and pomp. It is the 
deputy, or vicar, of the Gurus 
who have passed away, and 
the disciples approach in an 
unending stream to pay honour 
to their lord. 

One is struck most with the 
gentlemanliness of it all—there 
is no other word for it. In 
Anglo-Indian slang the place 
would be called “a Sahib’s 
temple.” One is not dunned, 
or jostled, or insulted, or 
fawned upon there as one is 
at Benares or Brinda Ban or 
Lashkar or the temple of Kali 
in Calcutta, where a mob of 
brazen - tongued, cadging, ill- 
conditioned, noisily - extortion- 
ate rascals surround one’s 
carriage before one is a hundred 
yards from the gate, and are 
allowed by the temple authori- 
ties to palm themselves eff as 
priests. Instead there is a rich 
simplicity in this as in all Sikh 
shrines. The Gurus abhorred 
idols, priestcraft, ritual, super- 
stition, tamperings with the 
supernatural, and all attempts 
to localise, personify, or insist 
upon special attributes or 
manifestations of the Divine 
Being. The highest building 
in the precincts of the place 
is a nine-storeyed monument to 
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the opposite idea. The Baba 
Atal is an elegy in stone to 
the son of the sixth Guru, who 
was chid by his father for 
restoring a playmate to life. 
“Two swords cannot be put 
in one scabbard,” his father 
said, and bade the boy set his 
heart on pure-living rather 
than vain meddling and dis- 
play. The boy made good his 
mistake as well as he could by 
lying down on the spot and 
giving up the ghost. It would 
have been better if he had laid 
violent hands on himself like 
a man of ordinary passions, 
for the record is marred by 
that commonest of human 
weaknesses, the boast by in- 
ference. Anyhow, that was 
the Sikh attitude towards 
miraculous pretensions. The 
whole story is illustrated in 
frescoes on the entrance gate 
to the shriné. 

All through the day the wor- 
shippers flock to the Granth. 
There is no service from the 
time of the short reading, when 
the book is borne in on a palan- 
quin an hour before dawn, until 
the evening prayer. Only the 
musicians are constantly in 
attendance, singing hymns to 
the rebeck and the lute. These 
are the Rababis, the descend- 
ants of the Muhammadan fakir, 
Mardana Mirasi of Merawat, 
who loved Nanak, and set his 
hymns to music nearly five 
hundred years ago. As Mar- 


dana sat by Nanak’s side and 
ministered to him, yet kept his 
own faith, so his family have 
made music for the Gurus or 
for their deputy, the Book, 
these five hundred years, and 
served the Khalsa and held 
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to Islam through generations, 
when to be a Sikh meant to 
slay “a Toork” at sight, or be 
slain by him. What were 
these Muhammadans doing in 
the shrine? I asked. When I 
was told they were the child- 
ren of Mardana, I understood. 
One meets diverse races in 
this Catholic shrine. In the 
throng of worshippers there 
are many who are drawn there 
by curiosity, or the off-chance 
that Nanak may have been the 
one man to whom God divulged 
His secret, just as careful men 
keep rubbish of odd kinds in 
the hope that one day it may 
help them in some unforeseen 
need. As Amritsar is the Indian 
market for Central Asia, the 
crowd is diversified by many 
weather-beaten folk, merchants 
and muleteers, their red faces 
seamed with the wind, who 
have come in across. the 
Himalayas with their cara- 
vans from Kashgar, or Yar- 
kand, or far Bokhara. They 
go about in wedge-like flocks, 
happy as most migrants and 
laughing at everything, one of 
them always in the van to 
pilot the rest with some kind 
of jargon that can be under- 
stood. I met a party who had 
come in the day before from 
Yarkand. They told me they 
had made the journey in fifty 
days, with other cheerful tid- 
ings, which I could only inter- 
pret as such by their becks and 
smiles. On their heels followed 
a mendicant of the Oghar sect, 
with an empty skull in his 
hand, from which he professed 
to drink, making capital out of 
the vulgar by playing upon 
their sense of the grotesque, a 
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species of tomfoolery that the 
old Gurus would have abhorred. 
Another anomalous interloper 
wore trousers and a black coat. 
He called me “mister” in a 
rasping voice, and I turned 
away, thinking him a tout. 
But the fellow persisted until 
he had delivered himself of his 
story in the “favour” he had 
to ask me, which was to tell 
him in what safe bank he might 
deposit his hoard. He turned 
out to be a transmogrified Sikh 
of Multan, returned after fifteen 
years in the Australian gold 
mines. Like the Ancient 
Mariner, he stopped men to 
impart his tale. He wished 
them to know that he had 
crossed the sea, dug on equal 
terms with white men, and 
“made a bit.” A human in- 
stinct after all. 

Next, a jolly Tibetan and his 
wife shambled along the cause- 
way, as if they were treading 
overrocks andsnow. I greeted 
him, and he replied with a grin 
that displayed all his molars, 
as much as to say, “Isn’t ita 
joke that odd folk like you and 
me should meet here of all 
places in the world.” And he 
laughed, making the place echo 
with his cracked-bell voice, 
tuned to the wilderness, as he 
told me how he had come down 
from Leh with merchandise by 
the Kangra valley through 
much snow, and was picking 
up any merit that might be 
had for the asking on the 
way. 

All this palaver took place 
on the pavement outside the 
shrine, and must have been 
audible within, | Meanwhile 
Sikh soldiers and fanatic 
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Akalis passed by, all stamped 
with the dint of the ideal that 
Guru Govind left them, an air 
that one cannot mistake or 
describe, or explain away by 
any common heritage of blood, 
for they are sprung from many 
castes, Khattris, Brahmins, 
and Muhammadan converts, 
but most of all from the hard 
Jat yeoman, from whom they 
differ just by the Guru’s mark, 
For it has been well said that 
this great man left his impress, 
not only on the minds but on 
the features of a nation. 

In the Durbar Sahib, the 
centre of Sikh worship and 
tradition, I hoped to gain some 
insight into the influence that 
has marked these people and 
knit them into the community 
which fought against us with 
such splendid courage at Fer- 
ozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. 
One expects a vein of bigotry 
in a crusader. But the Sikhs 
have no very positive theo- 
logical convictions. They do 
not believe more or less than 
the religious-minded man with 
no particular tenets all the 
world over. Guru Nanak, the 
founder of the religion, was the 
declared enemy of superstition. 
He only sought to remove the 
cobwebs that had overgrown 
sectarian conceptions of God. 
His is expressed in the first 
words of the Sikh morning 
prayer. 

“ God is one, His name is true, 
He is the Creator, without 
fear, without enmity, Time- 
less Being, Formless, has 
never come in a womb, is 
self-existing, great and 
merciful,” 

That is a creed to which the 
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enlightened Buddhist, Muham- 
madan, Pantheist, and the 
religious-minded white man 
who does not go to church, 
might all subscribe without 
feeling that there is any need 
to enter the lists about it. 
Guru Nanak insisted on his 
human origin and weakness. 
He tried to unite Hindus and 
Muhammadans in a simple 
attitude of reverence to the one 
God, stripping off ritual, idols, 
perverted asceticism, caste, all 
kinds of bigotry and degma, 
and boasts of revealed truth 
and the intercessions of the 
Prophet. His spiritual policy 
was tolerance, which of all the 
religious cries that have ever 
been raised might well seem 
the least likely to inspire a 
Church and State militant. 

One must look further for the 
secret of Sikhism. The Khalsa 
love the faith because it is of 
the brotherhood, not the brother- 
hood because it is of the faith. 
Religion is only one link in the 
chain that has welded them 
together. Sikhism was a quiet 
growth. Guru Nanak never 
drew sword, neither did the 
second, nor the third, nor the 
fourth, nor the fifth Guru. 
When Har Govind, the sixth 
Guru, armed his followers, it 
was to avenge his father, who 
was killed by the Muham- 
madans. That was the begin- 
ning of the struggle between 
the Sikhs and Islam. 

A peculiar creed, even if it 
is a negative one, must always 
breed a spirit of clannishness, 
which in time becomes stronger 
than the motive that gave 
birth to it. Even tolerance be- 
comes a contempt for intoler- 
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ance, and is only another name 
for intolerance itself. So in 
Har Govind’s time we find the 
quietists that Nanak founded 
mounted and armed with a 
very urgent temporal cause, 
Religion received more support 
from the cause than it lent it. 
Nanak has been compared to 
Luther, but his followers did 
not fight on Lutheran princi- 
ples. Thousands of Jat yeomen 
joined the banner under the 
sixth Guru to throw off the 
Muhammadan yoke, but it 
would be misleading to say 
that they were inspired with 
the spirit of the Reformation. 
Rather, they accepted the book 
with the sword. 

Under the seventh and eighth 
Gurus the Sikhs made little 
progress. The ninth Guru, 
Tegh Bahadur, who seems to 
have been a religious free- 
booter, was put to death by 
the Moghul Emperor at Delhi, 
and his assassination gave an 
extraordinary impetus to the 
cause. His son, Guru Govind, 
the tenth and last of the line, 
was a born leader of men. 
The bearded martial Sikh 
whom we know to-day, and 
who has endeared himself to us 
on the field, was Govind’s 
creation. Good old Nanak 
could not have foreseen him 
even in his most adventurous 
dreams. Yet, if the old man 
could rise from his grave, now 
inundated by the Ravi at 
Dehra Nanak, and be confronted 
by his own spiritual descen- 
dant, the Govindi Sikh, he 
could not but admire the breed, 
remote as the idea of it must 
have been from his own mind, 
and shocking as it would have 
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been in certain respects to his 
sense of fitness. 

When Tegh Bahadur was 
murdered Govind nursed his 
own rage and diverted the re- 
sentment of his followers into 
channels where it gathered 
force. He bided his time, and 
expanded his faith to meet the 
political conditions of the age, 
and in the process refined rather 
than degraded it. Before he 
struck at Islam he had inspired 
his cause with the glamour of 
acrusade. He had an eye, or a 
heart rather, for those emblems 
which strengthen a people be- 
cause they minister most to 
prestige. So he instituted the 
Khalsa, or the commonwealth 
of the chosen, into which his 
disciples were initiated by the 
ceremony of pahal, or baptism 
by steel and “the waters of 
life.” He abolished caste, and 
ordained that every Sikh should 


bear the old Rajput title of 


Singh, or Lion, as every 
Govindi Sikh does to this day. 
He also gave national and dis- 
tinctive traits to the dress of 
his people, ordaining that they 
should carry a sword and a 
dagger, don breeches instead 
of the loin-cloth, and wear 
their hair long and secured in 
a knot by a comb. He wrote 
the ‘Dasama Padshah Ka 
Granth,’ or the ‘Granth of 
the Tenth King,’ in which he 
grafted the principles of valour, 
devotion, and chivalry on the 
humble gospel of Nanak, and 
he introduced the national 
salutation, “Wah Guru ji ka 
Khalsa! Wah Guru ji ka 
Futteh,”! which is chanted by 
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the Sikhs now as they meet in 
the street, or as they step out 
on a day’s march, or enter the 
battlefield. All these things 
gave the Sikhs cohesion and a 
separate nationality, and were 
the beginning of traditions that 
are still strong. 

When Guru Govind inaugu- 
rated the sacrament of steel 
he proved himself a wise and 
far-sighted leader. For of all 
material things which genius 
has inspired with spiritual.sig- 
nificance steel is the truest and 
most uncompromising. Let hu- 
manitarians prate as they will, 
there never has been a race 
who have not been purged 
and refined by it. In some it 
is the only combater of gross- 
ness and the monster of self. 
To the Khalsa it gave a cause 
and welded them into a nation ; 
and in the dark days of Mu- 
hammadan rule in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when 
the Sikh was slain at sight and 
no quarter was given, it drove 
them on these gallant crusades 
in which they rode to Amritsar 
in the dead of night, leapt into 
the sacred tank and out again, 
and galloped back through the 
enemies’ lines purified. Hun- 
dreds were slain, but not one 
abjured his faith or perjured 
his soul to preserve “ his muddy 
vesture of decay.” Compare as 
emblems the steel bracelet of 
the Sikhs and the Lingam 
Yoni of Siva, and you have a 
standard of ideals, a fair gauge 
of how Sikhism has tempered 
the Jat. 

Govind Singh died in 1708. 
A hundred years afterwards 





1 « Hail to the Khalsa of God! Victory to God !” 
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his followers, under Ranjit 
Singh, held the North of 
India from the Sutlej to 
Peshawur. Upon the death 
of that astute old chief the 
Khalsa were unwise enough 
to attack the British, and it 
was not until they had fought 
two eampaigns with us—in 
which every battle was hardly 
contested—that they accepted 
defeat. Since those days the 
Sikhs have been our most 
loyal allies,—they held by us 
in the Mutiny, and they now 
form the most substantial part 
of our Indian Army. 

In the old days before 
Ranjit Singh the Sikhs were 
all horsemen. The infantry 
only existed to garrison forts 
or to follow the cavalry on 
foot until they succeeded to 
a horse or looted one. Like 
the Rajputs and Muham- 
madans, the old Sikh soldiers 
never endured infantry ser- 
vice gladly. They were too 
proud to go on foot while 
others rode, and they had not 
the patience for it. The Sikh 
ascendancy has been attrib- 
uted in part to the fact that 
they adapted themselves to 
infantry more readily than 
their neighbours. They were 
famous for their matchlock- 
men when the Rajputs de- 
pended on their horse. And 
this is quite in keeping with 
the Sikh character, which is 
steadier than that of their 
neighbours. It is difficult to 
get a fair estimate of the 
fighting qualities of different 
Indian races, since regimental 
officers always swear by their 
own men; but I have often 
heard the same tale about 
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the Sikh from men who have 
commanded mixed troops on 
the frontier. 

“If there is a position to be 
taken give me a Rajput—he has 
more dash. But if there is a 
position to defend give me a 
Sikh—he has more backbone,” 

That is true. The Rajput 
is dry powder — inflammable, 
like the Arab and other desert 
products. The Sikh is of the 
soil—he has more backbone; 
he broods; he is a slow fuse. 

All soldiers who have served 
with Sikhs know that they 
have unusual powers of en- 
durance. This was recognised 
even in the time of Ranjit 
Singh, when visitors to his 
court and European officers 
employed in his service had 
little that was good to say 
of the Sikh army. Colonel 
Steinbach, who served Ranjit 
Singh for nine years, deseri)d 
his troops as a dissolute 
rabble, the cavalry very slow 
in mancuvring, wretchedly 
mounted, deficient in courage, 
and only ready to charge in 
vastly superior numbers. Yet 
he admired the extraordinary 
hardiness and endurance of 
the infantry. A few years 
after this criticism was written 
the Sikhs utterly belied our 
estimate of them. In the 
battles of Aliwal and Sobraon 
they fought with splendid 
gallantry and resolution, hurl- 
ing themselves on our lines 
and refusing quarter. It can 
only have been training and 
discipline that Ranjit Singh’s 
troops needed, for to-day they 
have little to learn from us 
in the way of riding. Their 
cavalry is as good as most, 
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and they generally beat us at 
polo. In 1907 the Patiala 


team carried off the Beresford 
Cup from the 17th Lancers. 

When I hear men talk of 
Sikh horsemanship, I think of 
a mancuvre I saw performed 
by the Patiala Imperial Ser- 
vice troops after a review by 
Lord Kitchener. Two squad- 
rons of Lancers galloped up, 
dismounted, and threw their 
horses on the ground, where 
they lay like a field of the 
dead. Not a horse rebelled, 
and, what is more, they lay 
still while another two squad- 
rons came galloping up behind, 
subsided in the same mysteri- 
ous manner fifty yards ahead, 
as completely hidden behind a 
low rise as if they had been a 
regiment of infantry. Every 
trooper, as he dismounted, 
lifted his charger’s near fore 
foot with his left hand and, 
leaning over his shoulder, 
tightened the right rein until 
the beast rolled over on the 
off. Some of the older horses 
lay down spontaneously at the 
sound of the whistle. 

The mancuvre might con- 
ceivably be effective in war, 
but whether it is turned to 
account or not, it is an exhibi- 
tion of an understanding be- 
tween horse and man of which 
any cavalry might be proud. 
No doubt nine troopers out of 
ten could make their horses lie 
down on the field if they had 
the time and patience to train 
them, but one is not likely to 
see a whole regiment of docilely 
recumbent chargers anywhere 
except in Patiala. It was in- 
spiring to see sudden resurrec- 
tion of that field, when trooper 
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and horse rose a8 one man at 
the whistle like ghosts at the 
trump of doom. As they re- 
ceded, the dust, golden in the 
light of the morning sun, rose 
up behind, veiling everything 
from sight save the compact 
line of green and yellow 
pennons stretched like a thin 
scythe above the palpitating 
dust-cloud, the crest literal and 
significant of the forces sweep- 
ing and thundering underneath. 
It was pleasant to think that 
these men were our tried and 
proven allies. 

But to return to the Durbar 
Sahib. The Sikh soldiers, as I 
said, and the fanatic Akalis in 
their blue robes covered from 
the waist to the crown of their 
tapering turbans with knives 
and quoits, passed by the 
Tibetans and myself without 
a glance of reproach and 
entered the temple. They 
were Sepoys of one of the 
class regiments of the Indian 
Army—tall, upstanding, robust 
men, long in the limb and 
square in the chest, yet possess- 
ing a subtle grace and dignity 
rare even in the East. The 
edges of their beards curled up 
at the chin towards the firm 
white turban combined with it 
to make a frame through which 
the keen eyes and regular 
features, especially the teeth 
when shown, suggested a 
picture of tenacity in repose, 
a perfect pattern of manhood. 
Looking at them, I tried to 
decipher Govind’s stamp. 
They seemed to have some 
of the hard-pinched look taken 
out of them that one sees in 
the Jat villagers who have not 
become Sikhs, or in the Jat 
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Sikhs who have not left their 
land. It may be that they 
are less of slaves to husbandry 
and cramping ideas of the rela- 
tions between God and man. 
When one compares the Khalsa 
with the stock from which 
they are sprung, one feels that 
nothing on earth could have 
stopped them if they had all 
been true to Govind and 
avoided factions and dissen- 
sions among themselves. 

A few strictly orthodox 
Sikhs are not pleased with 
the management of the Durbar 
Sahib. They resent the pres- 
ence of Brahmins who are 
allowed to frequent the pave- 
ment, display idols, and recite 
their purans. They are dis- 
tressed at the introduction of 
the Hindu rite of Arti, in 
which lights are waved in 
front of the Granth after even- 
ing prayer, and they say that 
the spirit of equality among 
disciples which was taught by 
Nanak and Govind is not fully 
observed. If all Sikhs are 
equal, the Mazbi should enter 
the shrine with his co-religion- 
ists by the west door facing 
the Granth, instead of being 
forced to enter by the north 
door which admits infidels. 
Also he should be allowed to 
bathe where he pleases instead 
of being restricted to the soutb- 
east corner, where the water 
drains out, lest he should pol- 
lute the neighbourhood of 
brothers of the faith. The 
truth is that the Sikhs have 
only partially rid themselves 
of caste. They were able to 
suppress the instinct so long as 
it endangered their existence, 
but when they became para- 





mount in the Punjab and the 
Khalsa was sufficient for its 
own needs the old exclusive 
Brahminical spirit returned, 
The influence of Ranjit Singh’s 
court increased this retrogres- 
sive tendency, and in spite of 
the Guru’s teaching it is not 
always easy for a low-caste 
Hindu to become a Sikh to- 
day. Still it is not always im- 
possible. The acceptance or 
rejection of a convert is likely 
to depend on whether the 
majority in the district Singh 
Sabha, or Sikh Council, is con- 
servative or progressive. The 
so-called conservative party 
wish to conserve the social 
prestige of the community— 
they are naturally exclusive; 
while the so-called progressives 
are really purists who would 
revert to the injunctions of 
Nanak and Govind. They are 
ready to receive all converts 
whom they believe to be gen- 
uine, of whatever caste. The 
Sikhs now number a little over 
two million, and in the last ten 
years the numbers have only 
risen in proportion to the 
general increase of population 
in the Punjab. The lack of 
converts is due as much to 
apathy as to obstacles placed 
in the way by the priests. 
The lack of proselytes to 
Sikhism is a good illustration 
of the inveterate stubbornness 
of the caste-instinct among the 
Hindus. Here is a community 
who call themselves levellers, 
and profess to destroy all class 
distinctions. Yet this so-called 
democratising influence of 
which they boast is really an 
aristocratising one. That is to 
say, it is an influence which is 
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ready to catch up the sub- 
merged and unconsidered classes 
and enrol them in a military 
and spiritual brotherhood with 
splendid traditions, every mem- 
ber of which is lionised in the 
most literal sense of the word 
when he puts on the conse- 
crated steel and adopts the 
title of Singh. If a community 
of equal repute and prestige 
were to spring up in the West 
thousands of discontented rest- 
less spirits would flock to it, 
but in the East one finds men 
born in a slough to which they 
feel themselves naturally affixed. 
The sense that the old order is 
right is so strong that they are 
loath to raise themselves. They 
inherit an abject trade, the 
name of which is bandied about 
among men of a little higher 
caste as an insult, and they feel 
that it is the occupation to 
which they are naturally fitted, 
_ and even acquire a dignity in 
fulfilling it which the European 
who has risen by push can 
never hope to attain. 

The most dignified old man 
I have ever seen was a Muham- 
madan greybeard who sat on 
the yoke of the bullocks that 
turned his Persian wheel, re- 
volving continuously like an 
automaton. His eyes were 
fixed on the shifting horizon 
with a prophet’s steadfast gaze 
that seemed to penetrate the 
mysteries of the unseen and 
dwell there inscrutably, leaving 
earth and its illusions sifted, 
searched, and riveted out of 
mind. His great brow was 


unwrinkled with the petty 
cares of the world. His long 
grey beard swept his loin-cloth 
in @ way that recalled the 
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most authoritative legends of 
old. His Hebraic features, 
cut out of marble, were set 
in a repose that expressed the 
Oriental’s unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of a lot, predestined, 
fit, part of the natural order of 
things. The old man’s yoke 
might have been a_ throne. 
He might have communed 
with Abraham. He would 
have inspired reverence in & 
Cockney of Camberwell. 

Dignity is conservative. It 
is the expression of content. 
In the West it is associated 
with blue blood; in the East 
it is the mantle of the humb- 
lest. In the West the lower 
and middle social strata are 
unsettled with aspirations ; 
in the East fatalism inspires 
them with repose. In the 
West the baron with sixteen 
quarterings has repose because 
it has not entered his head 
that he might be anything 
better. In the East the Mu- 
hammadan at the well has 
repose because it has not en- 
tered his head that Allah in- 
tended him to be anything 
different. 

The general reluctance of 
the low-caste Hindu to elevate 
himself by becoming a Sikh 
may perhaps be explained by 
the historical exception of the 
Mazbis. These Sikhs, the 
descendants of converts from 
the despised sweeper caste, 
were welcomed by the Khalsa 
at a time when they were en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle 
with the forces of Islam. But 
when the Sikhs dominated the 
Punjab the Mazbis found that 
the equality their religion pro- 
mised them existed in theory 
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rather than in fact. They 
occupied much the same posi- 
tion among the Jat- and 
Khattre-descended Sikhs as 
their ancestors, the sweepers, 
enjoyed among the Hindus. 
They were debarred from all 
privileges, and were at one 
time even excluded from the 
army. Then, finding them- 
selves outcasts in a sense, and 
without occupation, the major- 
ity of them became bandits 
by circumstance, if not by 
temper. 

Perhaps it was this continual 
state of outlawry that stiffened 
the Mazbi into the man he is. 
He first served in the British 
Army during the Mutiny in 
1857, when we were in great 
need of trained sappers for the 
siege work at Delhi. A number 
of Mazbis who were employed 
at the time in the canal works 
at Madhopur were offered mili- 
tary service and volunteered 
readily. On the march to 
Delhi these raw recruits fought 
like veterans. They were at- 
tacked by the rebels, beat them 
off, and saved the whole of 
the ammunition and treasure. 
During the siege Neville Cham- 
berlain wrote of them that 
“their courage amounted to 
utter recklessness of life.” 
They might have been en- 
gaged on a holy war. Many 
supernumeraries accompanied 
the levies, and when a soldier 
fell “his brother would liter- 
ally step into his shoes, taking 
his rifle and all that he pos- 
sessed, including his name and 
even his wife and family.” 
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Eight of them carried the 
powder-bags to blow up the 
Kashmir Gate, under Home 
and Salkeld. Their names are 
inscribed on the arch to-day, 
and have become historical, 
John Lawrence wrote of the 
deed as one “of deliberate and 
sustained courage, as noble as 
any that has ever graced the 
annals of war.” 

These Mazbis who fought at 
Delhi and Lucknow were the 
nucleus of the 23rd and 32nd 
Sikh Pioneers, the sister regi- 
ments, one of whom has been 
engaged on nearly every Fron- 
tier campaign since, from Waz- 
iristan in 1860 to the Bazar 
valley in 1908. It was the 
32nd who carried the guns 
from Gilgit over the Shandur 
pass and relieved the British 
garrison in Chitral. 

So the Mazbi has obtained 
honour in the Army if not 
elsewhere. But he is still ex- 
cluded from most privileges by 
the Khalsa. Stolid caste-rid- 
den prejudice one can under- 
stand,—it is the rule in the 
East. The mystery is how the 
flame of courage was lighted 
in the Mazbi; what unperceived 
embers were smouldering in 
these hereditary outcasts—men 
of crushed aspirations. If it 
was the pride of being caught 
up among “the chosen,” how 
was it that the stimulus sur- 
vived the indifference, ingrati- 
tude, and contempt with which 
they were treated? That is 
one of the mysteries of the 
influence of Sikhism. It may 
explain why the Mazbis have 





1 The Thirty-second Sikh Pioneers’ Regimental History. 
Brander, C.B. Calcutta: Thacker Spink. 
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always been among our loyalest 
supporters and are likely to 
remain 80. 

Another class of Sikh who 
are reputed to have been des- 
perately brave in days when 
all men used to carry arms are 
the Akalis, who frequent the 
Akal Banga on the pavement 
facing the causeway. These 
spare, blue-robed fanatics, with 
their hawks’ eyes, iron-ringed 
staff, and conical turban glit- 
tering with hoops of steel, 
catch the eye of the stranger 
before any other religious sect. 
They embody the spirit of 
hyperbole and beggar our con- 
ception of pride. The singular 
number is little affected in the 
East, but while most men are 
content with the unadorned 
plural, the Akali alone thinks 
in lakhs. He speaks of himself 
as a lakh and a quarter—.e., 
125,000 men. If a companion 
joins him, then there are 
200,000. When he starts on a 
journey he says “the army is 
afoot.” If he is lame he has 
“a hundred different ways of 
walking.” When he hands a 
brother a cup of milk he says, 
“Take the ocean.” He is a 
mendicant who scorns to beg. 
He “collects, revenue.” 

Leaving the Akal Banga, I 
slipped out of the enclosure 
by a back passage leading into 
the bazaar. All round the tank 
there is a network of alleys, 
many of them too narrow for a 
beast of burden, yet leading 
to great houses with massive 
brass-studded doors. These 
backwaters I always think are 
the most fascinating quarters 
of great cities. I have threaded 
the same warrens in Baghdad 
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and Benares, often with an 
under-feeling of shame as if I 
were some prying Pentheus 
in haunts too intimate and 
private to enter inquisitively. 
One finds oneself there, and 
one cannot help prying. Just 
two glances, the vague sur- 
mise, and the rapid interpre- 
tation of it, right or wrong. 
But it is enough. One has 
intruded. A servant’s hand 
is arrested in its mysterious 
work. The sound of beaten 
metal dies away. A lemon silk 
petticoat glides behind a well. 
In these old purlieus the heart 
of the East is throbbing almost 
audibly. The men we meet in 
offices and durbars come out 
of them and masquerade among 
us in disguises that we have 
unwittingly chosen. Through 
our imperfect sympathy we 
help them to select the masks, 
and then forget that they 
are not the particular thing 
they seem. Only when we 
wander alone and lost among 
their secret places do we re- 
member that we cannot hope 
to know much even of the most 
communicative of them. 

There is a small passage by 
the Kaulsar tank where, if one 
were to walk with arms akimbo, 
one might almost brush the 
cobwebs on either side. Here 
I found a house, of which the 
doorway within the porch, lin- 
tels and cornice and all, was 
eighteen feet high. Two heavy 
doors stood ajar, and through 
the wicket-gate of one of them 
peered a cow and a little girl 
in a purple velvet shift. The 
lintels of the door were of 
Shisham wood, which is like 
old walnut, intricately carved. 
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On either side were two cor- 
belled windows with a corbelled 
balcony between, and above a 
cornice supported by rows of 
stone peacocks, purple-breasted, 
with purple golden - starred 
wings spread out fanwise be- 
hind. A fakir in sackcloth 
carrying an iron staff with 
jangling rings stood on the 
lowest step and cried out a 
verse of Farid— 


‘** Thousands leave the world every day 
and none return.” 


He cried it out again and 
jangled the rings on his staff, 
but the little girl and the cow 
paid no heed to his hymn of 
the obvious, and I passed on. 

A turn and I was in a busy 
quarter. In the brass market 
I met the Granth, or the Holy 
Rider, as it is called when on 
its passage from the temple 
to the house of a bedridden 
disciple. It was borne in a 
palanquin, enveloped in a yellow 
silk cloth, and preceded by a 
band, with rebecks and serpent- 
headed trumpets. Four martial 
Sikhs strode beside it to an 
inspiring tune, fanning it with 
the mor-chhor or  peacock- 
feather fan and the chauri or 
sacred white cow’s tail. In 
another street I met the Yar- 
kandis again. They were 
staring at a potsherd which 
hung from the wall of a new 
house with a fantastic grin, 
and a malicious slit mouth like 
a lantern turnip, to keep off the 
evil eye. 

I was borne along the tortu- 
ous alleys with the stream of 
indolently-occupied folk, until I 
debouched again into the square 
where the clock-tower com- 


mands the tank. Among the 
sights of Amritsar that every 
native will point out to you 
impressively are two atrocities 
for which we are directly or 
indirectly responsible. One is 
a brand-new, red-brick, pepper- 
box clock-tower, which might 
perhaps assimilate with the 
architecture of Bolton or Hud- 
dersfield, but has no business 
on the brink of the Waters of 
Immortality. The other is a 
statue of Queen Victoria, for 
which some municipal chair- 
man ought to hang. It is the 
caricature of a ghoulish old 
lady in a nursery rhyme, half 
witch, half zany. Her anatomy 
is all higgledy-piggledy, and she 
is tottering forward without a 
stick, with the proclamation in 
her hands, held out as if it were 
a bunch of speciously advertised 
patent herbs. She is terrible. 
But for all that, or perhaps 
because of it, the country folk 
do obeisance, and rub their 
foreheads on the plinth. 

Just about sunset I found 
myself outside the city, on the 
great trunk road that leads 
from Calcutta to Peshawur. 
As the sun went down a chill 
sprang from the earth as sud- 
den as the twilight. The 
incoming camels, with the 
urchins swinging on their 
rumps, loomed black in the 
distance. The leaves of the 
Babul-trees, creatures of sand, 
were etched in a pin-point, 
criss-cross pattern against the 
violet screen in the west, and 
the great pods of the Siris, lit 
with the faint saffron sheen 
that proceeds from no point 
in the sky, yet suffuses every- 
thing in those few conciliatory 
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moments after sunset; gilds 
dust, mud, and adobe, and per- 
meates earth and trees with its 
mysterious autumnal glow. If 
there is a moon in the sky, so 
much the lovelier. For then 
the saffron and the violet melt 
into the prevalent hue more 
lingeringly ; while trees that 
have been uncommunicative all 
day exude sweet fragrance and 
flirt with their shadows. 

Driving through the city gate 
I entered a stratum of warm 
air radiated from the sun- 
baked walls, and I was met 
with the comfortable reek of 
wood and cow-dung fires. I 
felt that the very smells were 
manlier in the north, and I 
was drawn again irresistibly to 
the temple. When I reached 
the causeway they had just 
finished the evening prayer. 
Once again I was in a throng 
of men. A soldier on the pave- 
ment sang out the cry of victory, 
and I thought of the words of 
Govind :1— 
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** He is of the Khalsa 
Who speaks evil to none, 
Who combats in the van, 
Who gives in charity, 
Who slays a Khan. 


Who is awake day and night, 
And who never fears, although often 
overcome. 


‘* He is of the Khalsa 
Who protects the poor, 


Who is wholly unfettered, 

Who mounts the war-horse, 

Who is ever waging battle, 

Who is continually armed, 

Who slays the Toorks, 

Who extends the faith, 

And who gives the head with what 
is upon it. 

The Sikhs of Govind shall bestride 
horses, and bear hawks upon 
their hands, 

The Toorks who behold them shall 
fly, 

One shall combat a multitude, 

And the Sikh who thus perishes 
shall be blessed for ever.” 


What an open, sincere ex- 
pression of faith! and it is in 
the bones of the best of them, 
if not on their lips. 

EDMUND CANDLER. 





1 The Tunkha Nameh of Guru Govind. The translation is from Cunningham’s 


‘History of the Sikhs.’ 
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In the Hinterland of the 
Gold Coast, in the later nine- 
ties, there was a large piece of 
country some 250 miles from 
the sea, claimed by both British 
and Germans, and known as 
the Neutral Zone. Boundaries 
were undefined, and the claims 
of both nations rested on dim 
treaties, made by scurrying 
agents with the Kings, who 
had quite likely never set eyes 
on a white skin, and who to 
save trouble “touched pen” 
with any one who came along 
and had anything to give. 

Not that the other parties to 
these treaties relied much on 
their validity, but they trusted 
that they would be evidence on 
which to ground claims when 
the partition of the country 
took place. 

With the fall of the Ashanti 
power, the occupation of 
Kumassi, and the deportation 
of King Prempeh, the Gold 
Coast Hinterland began to be 
developed, and then cropped 
up at once the question of the 
Neutral Zone. Both countries 
claimed it, both wrangled over 
it, till the Governor of the 
Gold Coast, taking the bull by 
the horns, despatched a small 
party of Hausas under a white 
officer, to travel day and night 
through the forests and the 
open plains beyond; to “jump” 
the “‘ Neutral Zone,” and fix 
the first British post in those 
regions at Salagha, a sacred 
city of the Mahommedans 
which lay on the left bank of 
the great Volta river. 


So great had been the hurry 
when the Governor’s plan was 
put into execution that the 
Officer despatched had had but 
a couple of hours’ warning. 
His preparations had not been 
insufficient, they had been prac- 
tically nil. Receiving his orders 
at three o’clock, he had started 
at five, with eight carriers, his 
cook, and his body boy. These 
with himself and his soldiers 
comprised his party, which was 
to travel night and day, post 
haste, cover 200 miles, and once 
established remain an indefinite 
time. The soldiers were accus- 
tomed to going through the 
country and living on it; the 
carriers would never starve and 
could always find their way 
back; but when after he had 
made a start he halted to 
arrange the march, the Officer 
surveyed his personal estab- 
lishment with some misgivings. 

Long Quashie, his cook, so 
called from his altitude of six 
feet four, was a thin soft negro 
with a vacant foolish face 
wearing a perpetual smile. He 
was afflicted with a stiff knee- 
cap, which made his master 
wonder how long it would be 
before he broke down, which 
induced further speculation as 
to what would become of him 
when he did. He combined 
the duties of cook and steward 
indifferently well, for he cried 
at the least reproof. 

Per contra, “Small Henry,” 
the body servant, was a little 
black boy ten years of age, 
short in stature, very black in 
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skin, and of an arrogance and 
impudence approaching the 
sublime. The Officer felt but 
little compunction in taking 
him. Whatever misfortunes or 
hardships might befall them, 
he realised they would be, so 
far as Henry was concerned, 
absolutely for his good. Neither 
Quashie nor Henry made any 
difficulty as to accompanying 
him. The cook was imbued 
with a melancholy affection 
toward his master, and a tired 
feeling compelled him to accept 
the condition of life in which 
he happened to be. Small 
Henry boasted a dashing spirit 
of adventure, which promised 
to furnish incidents of inter- 
est should such otherwise be 
lacking. 

The start once made and the 
marches arranged, the adven- 
turers took a few hours’ sleep 
by the wayside, and were off 
again before daybreak, tramp- 
ing in single file along the 
narrow track. On that first 
day’s march the cook’s stiff 


knee was a perpetual joy to. 


Henry, who would hide in the 
bushes and leap out on him, 
enjoying his jump of surprise 
and the consequent falling of 
the load of cooking pots that 
Quashie carried. The joke 
never failed, till it was ex- 
plained to him through the 
media of the Corporal and a 
cleaning rod that there was 
a time for all things. 

This taste of discipline was 
the first that Small Henry had 
experienced since he left the 
Wesleyan Mission, an institu- 
tion he had adorned for some 
two years. His master listened 
complacently to his howls, till 
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he heard a gentle sobbing, and 
saw the long cook dissolved in 
tears over the misfortune of his 
small friend. Henry howled, 
Quashie sobbed, and the tiny 
column marched away, till as 
the sun was sinking they 
reached a ruined village, and 
the Officer called a halt. The 
men ate their rations, and the 
Officer ate his, but of the eight 
carriers only six arrived; the 
other two appeared no more: 
unable or unwilling to keep 
up the pace, they had thrown 
their loads away and gone 
home. 

The load of a Gold Coast 
carrier is anything up to 60 lb. 
in weight. The way is hard 
and rough, the food scanty. 
On ordinary marches he often 
comes in exhausted, long after 
the hammock has arrived. On 
this forced march it was in- 
evitable he should drop farther 
and farther behind. At the 
end of the third day’s scurry 
only four were with the 
column, As they plunged 
deeper into the forest, the 
marches grew more arduous, 
along narrow paths, amongst 
the giant timber, through 
undergrowth so dense that 
the air was almost unbreath- 
able. Up rising ground where 
they steadily ascended and 
ascended, till at the ridge’s 
summit the ground flattened, 
the thick undergrowth dis- 
appeared, and they marched 
for hours among long colon- 
nades of stiff fan-palms ris- 
ing fifty feet high in ordered 
columns from coarse rocky 
ground. Again descending, 
they found the jungle, and 
in ten minutes exchanged the 
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fresh cool breeze of the plateau 
for the hot thick air below. 
They reached a district where 
only one of the party had 
been before. The ground was 
cevered with a vegetation half 
bamboo thicket, half thick 
succulent reeds resembling im- 
mense irises. These broke as 
they crushed through them, 
wetting them with a viscous 
fluid from head to heel, cling- 
ing like water- weeds round 
their limbs. [Five miles of 
the plateau were more easily 
traversed than a short half- 
mile of that wet jungle; but 
in spite of all the difficulties 
of rocky hill and _ tropical 
undergrowth Long Quashie, 
soft and limping, still bore 
on high his cooking-pots, and 
swung his stiff knee valiantly 
in the van, while Small Henry 
tore along breathless into the 
unknown, sustained by the 
spirits of adventure and 
egoism. 

By the ninth evening but 
two carriers were left — the 
one with the camp - bed, 
blankets, folding bath, and 
chair, the other who bore a 
heavy load of stores the most 
necessary. Abandoning bed, 
bath, and chair, the Officer 
threw the blankets into the 
hammock and divided the 
heavy load into two. Then 
he unslung the hammock ; 
for the future he would only 
use it to sleep in, and would 
trudge the road with his 
men. 

And now they were nearing 
the forest’s boundaries. The 
heavy timber and _ under- 
growth gave way to lighter 
wood, then came patches of 
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open rush-covered ground and 
detached bushes, and then a 
long day of down-hill march- 
ing, over rocky ground, across 
mountain streams, brought 
them to the edge of a mighty 
swamp, beyond which rose the 
grass-covered plains of the 
open country. That night 
they slept among the trees. 
The swamp was three-quarters 
of a mile wide in its narrowest 
part. At its edge, one of the 
biggest cotton - woods that 
grew in the great forest had 
blown down into it. In the 
dry season, when the swamp 
had dried up, the tallest man 
standing beside the fallen 
giant could not touch with 
his finger-tips the top of its 
bole. Now the mud was 
above it, and the Hausa who 
crept along it to find a path 
through the tangle had to 
feel for it with his feet. They 
essayed that swamp at the 
earliest daybreak. It was ten 
o'clock before the first man 
was across. It was five before 
Long Quashie had achieved 
the passage. The short twi- 
light was fading ere “Small 
Henry,” so plastered with mud 
that he resembled a hedgehog 
prepared for cooking in gipsy 
fashion, was hauled shrieking 
on to firm ground by a strap- 
ping soldier. Henry, when in 
feather, affected to despise the 
military, but he clung to the 
grinning Hausa as a monkey 
to the organ-grinder. 

There was no marching that 
evening; there was no light- 
ing of fires; they slept where 
they lay,—but the worst was 
over. The track stretched out 
before them across park - like 
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plains and open savannah 
country. The land was green 
with the coming of the late 
rains, and at the scattered 
villages they found yams, 
plantains, and millet. On the 
fifteenth day they crossed the 
Volta, and six hours later 
the Officer and his men, the 
two carriers, four hammock- 
bearers, Long Quashie, and 
Small Henry, ran into Salagha 
town. 

To burst into a Mahommedan 
town without even mentioning 
that you are coming, to run up 
the Union Jack and state that 
you are going to stop indefin- 
itely, is not unlikely to raise a 
panic that may cause your 
untimely decease before you 
can explain how blameless are 
your motives. The detachment 
at first was in great peril, but 
the Sergeant doffed his uniform, 
put on the turban and white 
robes, and found some of his 
own people among the head 
men of the town. He spent 
the day in grave and serious 
talk, and having seen that food 
and water were despatched to 
the camp, attended the evening 
prayers as a good Mahom- 
medan should. As for the 
Officer, he was so tired that he 
could not eat, and, after warn- 
ing his men that the first who 
interfered with the townspeople 
would be flogged, lay down 
and slept like a dead man for 
eight hours. The next day the 
soldiers built for themselves 
grass shelters ; the Officer chose 
a hut near by, making it less 
stuffy and more habitable by 
knocking heles in the mud 
walls. The Union Jack was 
run up toa tall bamboo. The 


Officer received and returned 
the official visits of the King 
and Chiefs, and the occupa- 
tion was a thing accomplished. 
The Germans at their town of 
Bismarck raged furious, but 
while Berlin and London were 
talking the local Government 
had to hold its hand. 

Once established in Salagha 
town the detachment sat down 
to wait. It was not a particu- 
larly interesting place. The 
houses built of mud, thatched 
with grass, and coated with 
white lime-wash, clustered to- 
gether on a dull plain of hard 
red earth covered with coarse 
herbage, holding an occasional 
tree somewhat resembling an 
English poplar. The town it- 
self contained some five or six 
thousand people, but attached 
to it was another town almost 
as large, in reality a great 
annexe, built to house the cara- 
vans which arrived in their 
season from the North and 
East, to procure salt, powder, 
and most especially Kola nut, 
which great Mahommedan lux- 
ury the distant forest produced 
in enormous quantities. Now, 
however, it was swept clean 
and deserted, for the last cara- 
van had come and gone a 
month before. Outside the 
town grew great masses of low 
cactus and prickly pear, and 
patches of yam and cassava 
and ground nuts, in which the 
bush fowl and African part- 
ridges ran and pecked. Beyond 
the farms the dusty plain 
stretched out all around, and 
the horizon line was unbroken 
by any rising ground. The 
trees and bushes along the 
river banks across which the 
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detachment had come, alone 
afforded any relief. 

The inhabitants, of the usual 
Coast Mahommedan type, were 
not particularly interesting, 
excepting in the caravan sea- 
son, and then the town pre- 
sented at every turn curious 
and noteworthy sights. Now 
in its dead season a few visits 
exhausted its possibilities. In 
a raid not long before the Ger- 
mans had burned it, and very 
many of the buildings were 
still in ruins, though the 
mosques had been rebuilt and 
opened by a holy man, brought 
all the way from Khartoum to 
perform the ceremony. 

When he had been there a 
fortnight the days began to 
hang heavy on the Officer's 
hands. In a month, time 
seemed to stand still. The 
men were drilled in the early 
morning, the huts inspected, 
and the day’s work was over— 
there was nothing more to do. 
It was too hot to go anywhere, 
had there been anywhere to go. 
By half-past six it was pitch- 
dark. At first he made it his 
practice to walk for two hours 
every evening, accompanied by 
Small Henry, an hour out over 
the plain and an hour back 
again, or walk about the town 
and stare at the people sitting 
about the narrow streets. Then 
came dinner and the leng black 
evenings. He had no litera- 
ture; his only light was from 
a small calabash full of oil, in 
which floated a wick of native 
cotton. His one amusement 
was to sit and listen to the 
chatter of Long Quashie and 
Small Henry over the cooking- 
fire, and they went to bed very 
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early, when they did not go 
into the town. Unfortunately 
he was not a man of hobbies, 
There were some lovely birds, 
and the long grass harboured 
strange beetles and insects; 
there was a disused pit full of 
weird fossils, and once on his 
walk he found a curiously- 
veined quartz outcrop. But 
none of these things interested 
him. A _ collection of birds’ 
skins, of beetles or butterflies 
from that region, would not 
only have kept a man in his 
position going, but have put a 
good round sum into his pocket. 
As for the fossils, but one man 
on the Gold Coast had inter- 
ested himself in them, and in 
that quarry stood a door to 
fame, ready to be opened; while, 
though the boom was not due 
for some years, a find of quartz- 
bearing gold was always a 
secret worth knowing. But 
the Officer cared for none of 
these things. He stared at 
the butterflies and yawned at 
the great fossils, plainly out- 
lined on the red sandstone, 
and kicked the quartz outcrop, 
wondering as he walked back 
again what Quashie would con- 
trive for dinner, and how long 
they were to be left in their 
isolated position. Once a fort- 
night he exchanged a formal 
visit with the King of the 
town, and that was his sole 
distraction. 

Time went on and the de- 
tachment seemed forgotten. 
No one of the missing carriers 
had arrived. Two of the re- 
maining six had been sent to 
bring up stores, but neither of 
them returned. A messenger 
sent at his request by the King 
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simply went out of sight of the 
town and turned back again. 
This was almost to be expected, 
for the forest paths were now 
impassable, but no one so 
informed the officer. His to- 
bacco had long been finished, 
as had all his few stores. His 
food was millet, crushed and 
baked, fresh meat, and occa- 
sional eggs. He grew lazy and 
discontinued the dreary walks. 
He ceased to go into the town. 
It bored him to look at the 
sunsets which, after all, were 
mostly the same evening after 
evening. His interest was 
centred in eating, and lying on 
his back and staring at the 
stars. Always something of a 
dreamer and at best a vacant- 
minded man, he passed whole 
days together, in his dark hut, 
lying on his mattress of native 
straw, staring through the 
doorway at his two boys, who 
had built themselves rough 
lean-to’s a few yards away. 
Then he began to be unable to 
sleep. 

To Long Quashie the life was 
ideal. He cooked and cleaned 
his pots and hummed melan- 
choly airs; while Henry, whose 
one white drill suit had long 
since worn out, and who was 
suffering from acute dandyism, 
made himself wondrous trousers 
from gay country cloths, which, 
with a ball of native thread 
and an English needle, had 
been presented to him by an 
admiring native lady. 

One unlucky day the officer 
instructed Henry to say that 
he was too ill to see the King 
of the town when he came to 
pay a formal visit. Henry 
thereafter refused everyone ad- 
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mittance, driving them away 
with the grossest insults, with- 
out troubling to refer to his 
master, who was now quite 
isolated. In this way Henry 
secured more time for his own 
amusements, and speedily grew 
unbearable. He assumed great 
importance in the eyes of the 
people, and announced that all 
communications with the white 
man must be made through 
him. When the Sergeant was 
drilling the men, he would 
stand a short way off and 
make sarcastic remarks, and 
imitate their movements. He 
established a small but flourish- 
ing blackmailing business in 
the market, threatening all 
who opposed him with his 
master’s vengeance, kicking 
and bullying and thieving to 
the admiration of the long 
cook, who was far too feeble 
a creature to imitate him. 
When he had accomplished 
a pair of trousers out of a 
native cloth, parti - coloured 
blue and white, he appeared in 
the camp bearing on his arm 
an enormously stout native 
lady, who, indeed, had been 
the donor of the material. 
Small Henry’s airs and assur- 
ance as he showed the sights 
to his huge companion were 
worthy of the best days of 
the dandies. He even man- 
aged to crown the entertain- 
ments with a glimpse of his 
master. Long Quashie, who 
meekly provided refreshment, 
could only stare and envy him. 
So Quashie intoned and Henry 
swaggered, the Sergeant took 
charge of the men, and the 
Officer lay on his back through 
the long hours, muttering to 
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himself in the dim light, till 
he began to forget where he 
was. 

But there was one man who 
watched his Officer’s deteriora- 
tion with grave anxiety. The 
grizzled Sergeant Mamadu— 
otherwise Mahomet—had been 
in the Government service 
more years than he could 
count. A man of high birth 
and character, his name was 
respected through all the 
countryside. He had seen and 
known many white Officers, 
and had watched with interest 
their vagaries. Such a case 
as the present was not outside 
his experience. He remem- 
bered how, on the return from 
an expedition, a former officer 
of his had kept aloof and held 
long conversations with a man 
invisible to all but himself, and 
how the white man had shot 
himself by the wayside when 
a few more hours would have 
brought them safe into can- 
tonments. He had never for- 
gotten the trouble that busi- 
ness had brought him, and 
now he was greatly disturbed. 
He was sure something was 
very wrong with his Officer, 
but he was his Officer and a 
white man. 

To lay hands on him was 
to Sergeant Mamadu next to 
impossible, but, when on meet- 
ing him one evening standing 
outside his quarters the Officer 
in answer to his salute smiled 
in a foolish way and shook 
hands warmly, and then mut- 
tering something slunk back 
into his hut, the Sergeant’s 
mind was exceedingly troubled. 

He sat on the ground and 
pondered, and stared at the 
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great sun setting that night 
in a sky absolutely purple. 
After long thinking he deter- 
mined to confer with the two 
servants, though to have any- 
thing to do with Small Henry 
he felt to be a bitter humilia- 
tien; so he rose and walked 
through the dust to the 
Officer’s hut. 

He found the cook in his 
lean-to, breaking eggs into a 
pan and crooning dismally, 
while Henry bustled about 
inside the hut. 

Quashie stood up politely 
and offered the Sergeant a 
block of wood for a seat. 
Henry dashed out and pointed 
a scornful finger at him. 

“Go away old fool man,” 
said Henry, “my master 
sleeps.” 

The Sergeant reached out a 
lean arm and grasped Henry’s 
ear, his look stopped his shriek 
of abuse. Mamadu led him 
a hundred yards away and 
with a screw of the ear released 
him. 

“‘Stop there,” he said. “Cook, 
stand here! What is the mat- 
ter with your master?” 

Now to Quashie’s simple 
mind there was nothing the 
matter, or to be precise, no- 
thing that called for interfer- 
ence. In his feeble way he 
was enjoying himself. With 
Henry as financial adviser he 
had taken charge of the bag of 
threepenny bits, which went 
a long way in a market where 
food was plentiful and money 


scarce. There was little to 
do, his wages were ac- 
cumulating, there were no 


hungry relations to rob him. 
Long Quashie’s opinion was, 
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there was nothing whatever 
the matter with his master. 

“Now you, you child of a 
small dog,” said Sergeant 
Mamadu to Small Henry. 

Henry followed on the same 
side. He feared the Sergeant 
but hated him more, and hoped 
that in some way this business 
might bring him trouble. He 
began by throwing doubts on 
the Sergeant’s knowledge of 
white men, stating that he 
himself had been two years 
in the Wesleyan Mission, where 
they were as plentiful as 
cowries; that he had been a 
year with this white man, 
which was a lie; that these 
doings were the usual doings 
of this white man, who, so 
Small Henry said, was a good 
specimen of the white race. 
In short, Henry insulted the 
Sergeant as much as he dared, 
and pooh-poohed the whole 
affair. 

The Sergeant then suggested 
that, with materials procured 
in the town, a statement should 
be drawn up by Small Henry. 
Henry replied by demanding a 
shilling before he would put 
brush to parchment. Then, 
suddenly changing his tone, 
he rubbed his ear and cursed 
the Sergeant and walked off, 
followed by Quashie. 

That night there came a 
quiet, steady, windless down- 
‘pour that filled the water-holes 
and raised the dry grass half a 
dozen inches high. The hard 
ground cracked and sucked in 
the welcome rain as the dry 
sand sucks in the hurrying 
spring-tide, It rained a steady, 
warm rain all that night and 
the next day till it ceased, as 
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suddenly as it had begun, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The sun hesitated, pushed his 
way through the clouds, and 
shone out warm on a re- 
freshed land. The air came 
cool and sweet into the baked, 
grimy hut, and the Officer 
raised himself off his straw 
mattress. Calling to Henry, 
he tramped away through the 
wet grass, across the smoking 
plain already quickly drying, 
to the river, to a point wheré 
a thickly wooded islet stood 
in mid-stream. A little swamp 
separated them from the bank, 
but they found a fallen tree 
and so reached the river itself. 
The island, with its heavy 
timber, was right before them. 
Below it a line of rocks ran 
across, half a mile from bank 
to bank, and over them the 
water fell in a thousand cas- 
cades into a deep, quiet pool. 
It was a very beautiful and 
peaceful place; and the Officer 
sat down on a big rock and 
rested his aching head against 
the bank, watching the sun- 
light play on the wet stones; 
while Small Henry splashed 
about in the shallows stoning 
the little fishes, and catching 
butterflies which, when he had 
torn their wings, he made to 


‘race in the current down into 


the pool, pretending they were 
a fleet of canoes. 

His master sat there a long 
time, listening to the tinkling 
of the cascades, and staring 
with half-closed eyes at the 
swirls of the rapids, when, as 
he rose to go, he heard a voice 
call to him out of the water. 
He felt not at all surprised, and 
it seemed quite satisfactory to 
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remember that its owner had 
been dead many years. He 
called eagerly in return. He 
saw quite plainly the spot 
whence it came, an eddy close 
to a big pointed stone, where 
for a second or two the water 
hung clear and green in an 
oily circle before it fell over 
into the big pool. 

Then the voice began to 
talk. 

Not until the sun was off the 
water and the few minutes’ 
twilight closing down was the 
voice silent. Then the Officer, 
shouting “Good-bye, good luck,” 
returned home, quite cheerful, 
while Small Henry, impressed 
by his master’s occult doings, 
followed, and forebore to jeer 
behind his back when he en- 
countered an acquaintance. 

The black man’s conception 
of a white is of something so 
different from himself, that 
his most extraordinary actions 
cause him but little astonish- 
ment. The gramophone or 
camera appeal to him but little, 
for the weaker the mental grasp 
the less it can appreciate the 
wonders of science. The black 
man views such things from 
one standpoint. They are white 
man’s palaver, and there is no 
more to be said. So when 
Henry, who now resorted daily 
to the river with his master, 
heard him carrying on long 
conversations with the voice, 
with a good deal of laughing 
and chaffing, he was not so 
much impressed but that he 
was able to join heartily in 
the fun, and when his master 
laughed and called names, he 
also laughed and called names, 
adding a few of his own in the 








native tongue, which it was as 
well for him the muddled brain 
of the white man did not under- 
stand. It was a curious sight 
—the red - headed, cadaverous 
Officer, unshorn and unshaven, 
his hair hanging down his neck, 
and his clothes dropping off his 
body, and the excited black 
boy dancing and screaming 
with merriment, while the 
shouted to the voice which the 
white man heard calling so 
plainly, and which he explained 
always lived in the same spot 
where the water hung green 
and oily. Once Henry ventured 
to throw a stone at the voice, 
and was chased screaming by 
his infuriated master. He only 
just escaped, and kept out of 
the way for twelve hours. 
Affairs marched quickly. It 
did not surprise the good people 
of Salagha when the officer ap- 
peared one day at noon in the 
market-place, bareheaded, and 
running through the streets, 
followed by the grinning Henry. 
If the white man chose to run 
in the sun, shouting, doubtless 
it was customary for white men 
todo so. If he chose to keep 
as servant an insolent small 
boy who mocked him, that also 
was no business of theirs. So 
they only drew gravely aside 
when he passed, and smiled 
politely at Henry’s antics. 
And so on another day, when 
the market was at its busiest 
and full of people, he again 
appeared, followed by Henry 
bearing a large basket of eggs, 
sent that morning as a present 
by the King, and began to pelt 
all and sundry ; they still only 
smiled and withdrew from the 
storm. But when Henry, join- 
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ing in the fun, broke an egg 
on the head of an old woman 
peddling dried fish, the injured 
lady dealt him a slap on the 
ear that made him run yelling 
like a scared dog. The ap- 
plause and clapping of hands 
grew quite loud when his 
master seized the basket and 
pursued him, breaking egg 
after egg upon him, till Henry 
resembled some strange yellow 
monster. The people decided 
that the whole scheme had 
been devised for Henry’s humi- 
liation, and while admitting 
that the white man’s customs 
were peculiar, agreed that from 
a certain point they were to be 
admired, especially as regarded 
the thoroughness of Henry’s 
chastisement. 

But the day of the egg 
episode was the last on which 
the Officer visited the town. 
Thenceforth he appeared there 
no more. 

But Small Henry kept the 
secret and told no one, not 
even Quashie, of his master’s 
doings by the river, till early 
one morning after a prolonged 
seance, on entering the hut he 
found it empty. The white 
man had gone, and there was 
no trace of him. He waited 
till midday hoping for his re- 
turn, and then went to old 
Mamadu. When the Sergeant 
heard what had happened he 
called himself many evil names. 
The soldiere and townspeople 
beat the countryside, plumbed 
the water-holes, and sent run- 
ners to the outlying villages, but 
all to no purpose—by eventideno 
clue whatever had been found. 

Great trouble now overtook 
both Long Quashie and Small 
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Henry, more especially the 
latter. As he had taken pos- 
session of his master, so now 
he was held responsible for his 
disappearance. The towns- 
people trembled lest they 
should be suspected of his 
murder, the Sergeant recalled 
again the former tragedy, and 
too late put a sentry over the 
hut. When Henry abused the 
man, and tried to shove his 
way in, he was seized, his blue- 
and-white trousers drawn 
tight, and such castigation 
administered with a stick that 
when he at last broke loose he 
was too terrified to curse, but 
ran away rubbing himself, nor 
did his cries cease for an hour 
or more. When Quashie tried 
to hit the sentry he dropped 
the butt of his carbine on 
Quashie’s toes, whereon Qua- 
shie burst out crying and 
limped after Henry. Nor was 
this the worst. When Henry 
the next morning went into 
the town he was received with 
scowls and curses. When he 
stooped over a pile of limes, 
and, remarking that his master 
liked limes, was according to 
his custom about to take three, 
the whole market rose at him 
and pelted him with hard 
mud and garbage. Henry was 
lucky to get off as easily as 
he did. 

As Henry was debarred the 
town Quashie had to do the 
marketing alone. Being soft 
he was overreached, and his 
stiff knee imitated by the 
children. Not only were his 
purchases inferior, but the 
stock of threepenny-bits was 
unnecessarily depleted, and 
there was further unpleasant- 
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ness with Henry. In fact, it 
was clear to both that the 
sooner their master was found 
the better. 

Now that Small Henry real- 
ised that the scenes by the 
river were due to his master’s 
going crazy, he did not sus- 
pect the voice of having any 
share in the disappearance, but 
after hiding from every one 
for the whole day sneaked off 
through the plantations and 
then took to his heels and ran 
to the river to see if anything 
could be learnt there that might 
help him. He crossed the tree 
and jumped on to the rock. 
There was the stone where the 
voice stayed, and everything 
seemed as usual. There was 
no living thing, not even a 
butterfly, to be seen, and 
Henry, all alone and upset by 
his master’s disappearance, felt 
a little frightened. He tried 
to sing, but the song died 
away. He sat down gingerly 
on the rock, for he was still 
sore from the stick, and waited. 

The silence remained un- 
broken save for the tinkle of 
the ripples, and he grew sleepy. 
The sun shone, making the 
rock warm and comfortable. 
Small Henry dozed, and then 
dreamed. A big fish wearing 
his master’s helmet poked its 
head out of the river and began 
to call in a very amusing way. 
Henry supposed the fish to be 
the owner of the voice, and in 
his dream shouted back, but it 
flapped out of the water and 
scuttled along the surface, bear- 
ing the very stick the soldier 
had used. In great terror 
Henry tried to flee, but could 
not move. He was almost 


caught when in his struggles 
he hit his head against the 
rock and awoke. The fish 
disappeared, but its ory still 
echoed in his ears. Henry 
trembled. To his mind the 
place was altogether uncanny, 
and he had started to run 
when a call rang out close by. 
“Cuckoo, Cuckoo!” yelled a 
voice, and Henry collapsed. 
That was how the dream 
monster had called. Still 
nothing appeared. He crept 
on his stomach along the rock 
to the tree bridge. Once his 
way of escape was assured 
he stopped and stared at the 
island, for he felt sure the call 
had come from among the trees. 

There was a rustling in the 
top boughs of a very high tree, 
and something pink moved 
among the leaves. It de- 
scended, parted the bushes, 
and jumped on to the shore. 
Henry saw his master without 
any clothes run along the edge 
of the water, and as he ran he 
jumped, hopped, and flapped 
his arms, and cried “Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!” Henry screamed, 
turned yellow, and fied. 

Sergeant Mamadu, who was 
anxiously awaiting the return 
of the search - parties, heard 
Henry’s screams and _ inter- 
cepted him. When he was 
assured that it was not an- 
other of his devilries, which 
took some time owing to 
Henry’s agitation and efforts 
to reproduce the curious cry, 
he ordered him to fetch the 
Officer’s blankets and some 
food, and started off hot-foot 
for the island. 

“Is that it?” he asked as 
they neared the river, and 
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Henry replied that it was. 
“Do not go down then,—look 
over the bank top,” the Ser- 
geant ordered, and they lay in 
a row peering through the 
grass tussocks. Again the 
branches rustled, and even as 
Henry had said the pink figure 
descended and hopped along 
the water’s edge, waving its 
arms till it reached the end of 
the island. There it stopped, 
pirouetted, and called “Cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo !” 

Mamadu and the Corporal 
dashed through the shallow 
water to the island. But the 
Officer was quicker than they. 
Cuckooing loudly, he was back 
with prodigious hops at the 
foot of a very high tree before 
they had splashed half way, 
and before they had reached it 
he was peering down through 
the thick crown of leaves. 


The Sergeant called for the 
others. 

“See,” Small Henry said, 
staring up, “he makes house 
like a bird. He must be a 


bird,” and Long Quashie 
laughed foolishly. i 

“Call up to him!” the 
Sergeant ordered, but the 
Officer only doubled himself 
over a bough and laughed. 
“He is hungry—show him the 
food,” said the Sergeant. Long 
Quashie placed the cassada, 
the hard-boiled eggs, and the 
roast plantains, at the tree’s 
foot, and all four crept under a 
bush. They heard the branches 
creak, as the white man, his 
eyes shining, descended. 

“Do not spring till I give 
the command,” the Sergeant 
whispered, his muscles taut 
and ready for the leap. 
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The Officer was within a 
few feet when Quashie laughed 
at a witticism of Henry’s. He 
took alarm, the Sergeant and 
Corporal sprang, but though 
they jumped high the Officer 
was out of reach. 

“And now,” Mamadu said 
furiously, “as thou spoilt the 
capture, thou child of evil, so 
thou shalt climb and catch 
him,” and he gripped Henry 
by the neck. 

To Henry’s protestations 
that he could not, that the 
Officer was evidently a crazy 
man and would kill him, the 
Sergeant was deaf. Even 
Quashie urged him on, for he 
feared that, despite his stiff 
knee, he might be made to 
climb. The Corporal cut a 
supple stick, and Henry 
shuddered and started. His 
master chuckled as Henry ap- 
proached promising food, and 
telling tales of the arrival of 
white men, even of the Gover- 
nor himself, but when impelled 
by the Sergeant’s shouted 
threats he came nearly within 
arm’s reach, the Officer ran 
out along a large dry branch 
that stretched out high over 
the water. There precariously 
balanced, he let go his hold 
and waved his arms. 

“He is going to fly!” Henry 
screamed, 

“He dies, he dies,” whim- 
pered Quashie, and the Ser- 
geant shouted up, “Come 
down! come down!” 

Henry slipped down, his 
face and body badly scratched. 
“You get your gun and shoot 
him,” he said to the Corporal 
when he had arrived bleeding 
and breathless “Crazy man 
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no use,” and he walked sulkily 
to the river and washed his 
face. 

“Tf any one climbs he will 
fall and die,” the Sergeant said ; 
“it is getting dark. Leave the 
good food and blankets and 
come away.” 

Now the news spread in 
Salagha town like a bush fire 
in astrong wind. The Sergeant 
and the King forbade any one 
to visit the river ; the King sent 
his crier round to say that any- 
one who went to the island to 
spy upon the white man who 
was smitten and afflicted should 
be imprisoned. The Sergeant 
threatened any one who dis- 
obeyed with personal chastise- 
ment, but the desire to see a 
white man in Nature’s garb 
living in a tree was irresistible. 
Every one who was any one 
went to hear the “ Hoo! hoo!” 
Grave and reverend men took 
holiday, and made up parties 
to peer at early day and even- 
tide over the bank, when they 
were sure to see the white man 
climb down and hop cuckooing 
along by the water. People 
came from the villages near by. 
Henry became a local Cook’s 
Agency, and ceased to regret 
the blackmailing business. The 
King was quite unable to carry 
out his threats. Curiosity as 
usual was stronger than fear, 
and on Sergeant Mamadu 
making a show of force and 
parading his men he nearly 
provoked a serious riot. He 
was forced to withdraw, and 
the utmost he could do was to 
put an armed sentry over the 
bridge, which no one was al- 
lowed to pass. Even then the 
people came thus far to whet 
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their curiosity by hearing the 
extraordinary cry. 

To them, naturally con- 
siderate and polite but with 
@ lively sense of humour, there 
was something so supremely 
ludicrous in the affair that 
the town re-echoed to a con- 
stant hoo! hooing! Worn out 
grey-beards joked one another 
and asked after the “Hoo 
hoo’s” health. The town- 
crier prefaced his announce- 
ments with the cry, to every- 
body’s intense amusement. In 
lieu of the ordinary salutation, 
“Sanu Sanu,” it became de 
rigueur to greet one’s friends 
with the call. The Sergeant 
was in despair, but the people 
laughed. Henry, as the person 
chiefly responsible, was received 
back into favour. Even Long 
Quashie became of import- 
ance. 

It chanced on the fourth 
evening to be Henry who 
brought the supply of food. 
He shouted up a few abusive 
remarks to his master, placed 
his load at the tree’s foot, and 
regained the rock. He idly 
began to imitate the cry, and 
to his surprise was answered 
at once. He was delighted, and 
called again. ‘Hoo! hoo!” 
went Henry. “Cuckoo!” cried 
his master. Then the white 
man slipped in a great hurry 
down the tree, and hopping 
into the water prepared to 
cross over to Henry, calling 
loudly. Henry bolted and 
rushed up the bank, upsetting 
the sentry, who hit wildly at 
him with his carbine, and scur- 
ried home. 

But he had conceived an idea 
as he ran, and he pushed his 
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way breathless into Mamadu’s 
hut. 

“Tt is evident,” he began 
with all his former arrogance 
and without waiting for the 
Sergeant to speak, “that he 
will not come down, also that 
if a man climbs, the bird man 
will fall or perhaps push the 
man down. It is also clear 
that when the other white men 
come, those who should have 
cared for the Officer will meet 
with disgrace,” and he stared 
at the Sergeant. “But,” said 
Henry, “I who have twice been 
beaten have found a way.” 

“And what is that?” growled 
old Mamadu, spitting out a 
mouthful of Kola juice. 

“When the hunter men,” 
pursued Henry, “cry as the 
animals, then the animals come 
close and are killed. So I will 
call this crazy man. You will 
hide on the bank. When he 


comes across the water you will 
jump upon him and bind him. 
Stop!” he said, putting down 
the Sergeant with a wave of 


the hand. “Thus did I call 
him down even this night,” 
and Henry began to Hoo! hoo! 
Hoo! hoo! 

“You cannot make the call,” 
said Mamadu, interrupting him 
savagely. ‘Who art thou to 
make the ‘Hoo! hoo!’ Not so 
did the white man cry. You 
are the cause of all the trouble ; 
begone!” and he drove Henry 
away. 

But poor old Mamadu was 
at his wits’ end. The relief 
might arrive any day, for the 
country was becoming passable 
now. The Officer had been in 
the tree now for nearly a week, 
and he knew that, mad or sane, 
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no man could continue such an 
existence in that climate for 
more than a few days. Had 
the rains not ceased, he must 
have died before this, and he 
jumped at Henry’s idea. He 
went into the town and took 
counsel with the King. 

That potentate was sitting 
depressed and sulky in his 
courtyard surrounded by his 
servants, and he welcomed the 
Sergeant’s visit. He was 
growing very tired of the fric- 
tion between himself and his 
elders over the wretched white 
man, who had never been asked 
to come and was not wanted. 
Against the Sergeant’s advice 
he had made an arrest and 
found the delinquent to be one 
of his principal Chiefs, who had 
to be set free, with compensa- 
tion and many apologies. He 
jumped at any chance of end- 
ing the trouble, so he eagerly 
listened to what his visitor had 
to say. 

‘There are no hunters here,” 
he said after much thought, 
“who could make the call, and 
if he thinks the call is not a 
true one he will not come down. 
Only once can the plan be 
tried. Who are they, then, who 
can best make it?” 

“My bugler,” said the Ser- 
geant; “he can make music.” 

“My crier,” said the King, 
“has a loud voice.” 

“Two of my men,” interposed 
the Sergeant, “can sing songs.” 

“This do then,” said the 
King. “Take the bugler and 
the two singing men, and I 
will give my crier and two of 
my singers. Then stand them 
all together. Thou and I, and 
my two big Chiefs, and the long 
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servant who has heard the ory 
so much, will sit where we can- 
not see, and he who Hoo! hoos! 
the best, he shall make the trial, 
but that small child of evil 
shall not make it.” 

“No,” said the Sergeant, 
recalling Henry’s insults; “he 
is a thing accursed.” 

They summoned the com- 
petitors, and the Sergeant sent 
Henry for Long Quashie. 
When Henry understood that 
though the idea was his, he 
was not to be allowed to com- 
pete, he became so outrageous 
that his ears were boxed and 
he was thrown into the hut. 

“Now, Corporal Fulani,” 
said the Sergeant, “we who 
judge the matter will enter. 
Arrange, then, the hoo-hooers, 
make each cry six times, and 
we from inside, where we do 
not see, will choose the best.” 

The Corporal arranged the 
competitors in line away from 
the door, and ordered the bugler 
to begin. The bugler, though 
a brave man, suffered from 
stage fright. He opened his 
mouth wide, but was unable 
to produce any sound. When 
the Sergeant impatiently de- 
manded the reason of the delay, 
the Corporal reported. 

“He is no good,” said the 
Sergeant angrily ; “at the mo- 
ment he would fail, so set him 
aside.” 

“Tf he is of my men,” added 
the King, “say that he is a 
fool.” 

Of the King’s singing men, 
who next essayed, the one 
simply sang in a high falsetto, 
while the other altogether 
reversed the call, crying the 
first syllable in a very low 
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note and the second very 
high. The two soldiers, who 
could imitate the cry quite 
well, were by this time bewild- 
ered, and their efforts even, if 
anything, worse than the civil- 
ians. There remained only 
the crier, a burly, deep-chested 
man, whose mission it was to 
shout the King’s commands 
and messages about the town, 
and who had been chosen for 
that position on account of his 
sonorous voice. When, there- 
fore, taking a deep breath, he 
opened his lungs and called, 
his effort might have been 
almost heard at the river, and 
even drew a sarcastic laugh 
from the aggrieved Henry, 
while the King slipped from 
his stool in alarm. 

It was clear that the ex- 
periment would fail, and the 
competitors were dismissed in 
disgrace. Long Quashie, who 
vaguely felt that he would 
have liked to try, but was too 
timid to mention it, went away, 
and the Sergeant and the King, 
after dolefully discussing the 
matter, were about to separate, 
when there came from behind 
the hut a call so closely resem- 
bling the Officer’s cry that they 
thought the Officer himself 
must havereturned. The King 
and the Sergeant clapped their 
hands. 

“Tt is the very call,” said 
the King; “it must be the 
crier, who this time has done 
it well.” But before Sergeant 
Mamadu could state that he 
believed his bugler to be the 
person who had so distinguished 
himself, Small Henry strolled 
round from the back. 

“That is the way,” he said, 
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“T shall do it to-night, and the 
men must be ready to catch 
him. Thus only can certain 
people escape disgrace.” 

It was late in the day before 
the trap was laid. Sergeant 
Mamadu crouched on the top 
of the bank, and behind the 
rock below Small Henry hid. 
There was no sign of life on 
the island, but the mass of 
boughs and leaves, that the 
Officer had arranged high up, 
was plainly visible. 

As the sun came over the 
trees the Officer called “Cuc- 
koo!” And Henry, swelling 
with pride, went “ Hoo! hoo!” 

The Officer ran out along his 
bough, but seeing no one, went 
back and called again. Small 
Henry cunningly waited a full 
minute before he answered, and 
his next call succeeded. The 
Officer slipped down the great 
tree and hopped into the open. 

“One more, O Small Henry,” 
whispered Mamadu, and Henry 
called very distinctly and slowly. 
The Officer splashed across and 
flapped and hopped on to the 
very rock which concealed 
Henry. Mamadu and his men 
with a mighty shout hurled 
themselves upon him and bore 
him to the ground, while Henry 
jumped on the bank and 
cheered. Though four strong 
men were against him, the 
white man rolled over, pulling 
his assailants with him, and 
they all fell into the river. 
The Hausas, checked by the 
water, let go, and the Officer 
fled up the bank, over the un- 
guarded bridge, and sped away 
at full speed over the plain. 

The King and his Court 
joined the Sergeant and his 
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men in the pursuit. As the 
hunted man ran he cried 
“Cuckoo!” and his pursuers 
joined in the cry. He was 
within sight of his hut before 
the townspeople were aware 
of his approach. When they 
saw the long figure leaping 
silhouetted against the sky, 
they thought the Evil Spirit 
himself was approaching, and 
the weak ones dispersed and 
hid. The bolder rushed and 
headed off the fugitive, turn- 
ing him back along the path. 
Then the King and his suite, 
the Sergeant and his men, five 
hundred of the townspeople, 
Long Quashie with his swing- 
ing knee, and Small Henry last 
of all, all joined in the pursuit. 

The Officer’s feet were bruised 
and bleeding, his body scratched 
and insect-bitten, but he paid 
no heed. Only aware of the 
army of pursuers, he made for 
the line of bushes which seemed 
to his distraught mind to offer 
him a dim hope of shelter and 
safety. 


The relief party were march- 
ing in single file leisurely along 
the track when the noise, grow- 
ing louder each moment, made 
them pause. 

“What the deuce is it?” said 
the officer in command. “Get 
round the corner quick!” 

The bushes ended at the 
turn and the plain lay open 
before them. The sun, now 
near its setting, shone direct 
on the whitened town, and the 
hot red flat intensifying the 
glare, the walls of Salagha 
seemed to tremble and dance 
in the shaking heat, approach- 
ing them only to again recede, 
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and in the middle distance a 
solitary pink figure ran, and as 
it ran it called ‘‘ Cuckoo!” 

Behind it came a crowd of 
men, women, and children, 
strung out in a long line as 
far back as the gates of the 
town, who likewise in varying 
degrees of breathlessness cried 
“Hoo! hoo! Hoo! hoo!” as 
they ran. The new arrival 
halted his men and formed 
them into line. 

He was ignorant of the 
events of the past few months, 
but while he stared in wonder 
he began vaguely to suspect 
something of what must have 
happened. 

“Sound the welcome,” he 
said. 

The hoarse triumphant notes 
rang out, and the pink figure 
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stayed its flight and stood hesi- 
tating midway between its pur- 
suers and the line of men in 
the red fezzes and dark-blue 
uniforms, and even as it stopped 
so the pursuers also stood still. 

“Sound again,” said the new- 
comer. 

The hunted man _ walked 
quietly up, and crouching down 
hid his face in his hands. His 
comrade put his arm gently 
round his neck, and taking off 
his tunic threw it over the 
blistered shoulders. 

The friendly crowds, im- 
pressed and sympathetic, melted 
silently away into the shadows 
of Salagha town, but as they 
streamed through its gates one 
solitary shrill “Hoo! hoo!” 
was shouted after them. It 
proceeded from Small Henry. 
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BY COLONEL G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, C.B., C.LE. 


Various books which have 
been published of recent years, 
dealing with the earlier part of 
the Victorian era, have thrown 
a flood of light on the adminis- 
tration of the Army during the 
Crimean War. 

The sufferings and priva- 
tions of the troops during the 
winter of 1854-55 have already 
been familiar to the public 
from the combatants’ point of 
view, through the writings 
of Kinglake and others, but 
now we have them presented 
to us from the standpoint of 
the responsible Ministers and 
the Sovereign whom they 
served. The Queen’s warm 
sympathy with her soldiers is 
as conspicuous as her intense 
eagerness for victory and for 
the honour and dignity of her 
country; and in reading her 
Letters we realise how close was 
the attachment between the 
troops who endured and the 
gracious lady whom they served 
with so much personal devotion, 
so thoroughly understood on 
her part, so warmly appreci- 
ated. 

It is otherwise, however, with 
our feelings towards the states- 
men. Our sympathies certainly 
go out to the Minister who at a 
time of trouble and national 
distress took over the control 
of an Army that was manifestly 
badly administered. Such ab- 
negation of personal feeling is 
indeed worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of English public life, 
and it is the more admirable in 





Lord Panmure in that he was 
at the time in very poor health, 
and was bearing the burden of 
great personal sorrow. Yet 
when we regard his public 
actions only, as evinced by his 
letters to the seat of war, we 
see much to criticise. He 
seemed imperfectly to have 
grasped the true relations be- 
tween the War Minister and the 
Commander in the field, fre- 
quently giving instructions 
about matters which pertained 
to the profession of arms, and 
not to the administration either 
of general policy or of the 
machinery of the Army. It is 
pitiful to read letters of recrim- 
ination between one member of 
the Cabinet and another, and 
between the Minister and the 
responsible Commanders at the 
seat of war. It is still more 
pitiful to read of the straits to 
which England — one of the 
great European powers—was 
reduced for troops. Mercenaries 
from Germany, Switzerland, 
Poland had to be enrolled, and 
Sardinian troops paid, to fight 
the battles of the country that 
a few years before had exercised 
the paramount influence in 
Europe. It was exactly the 
same a century earlier. Hano- 
verian and Hessian troops had 
formed the bulk of England’s 
land forces until the masterful 
hand of Pitt grasped the reins, 
swept away all the foreign 
mercenaries, and with British 
troops achieved those victories 
on four continents which have 
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made the Empire what it is 
to-day. 

It is clear, however, that at 
all events one man in England 
did realise where improvements 
in Army administration should 
begin. That man was the 
Prince Consort. 

Misunderstood and misjudged 
by his adopted countrymen, 
who, as Lord Herbert’s bio- 
grapher tells us, expected to see 
him committed to the Tower 
as being in traitorous cor- 
respondence with Russia, the 
Prince alone among English 
statesmen seems to have seen 
where our weak point lay, and 
although his position obliged 
him to give his opinions with 
deference, it is most noticeable 
that not only are his sug- 
gestions fraught with value for 
the actual needs of the moment, 
but in most cases they have 
furnished the germ or nucleus 
from which our administrative 
reforms have expanded to the 
present day. All such ques- 
tions as the formation of a 
general staff, peace manceuvres 
and camps, transport for ma- 
terial and supplies, proper 
bearer companies and transport 
for the sick and wounded, com- 
munication service for intelli- 
gence, a capable system of 
commissariat and supply, im- 
provements in artillery and 
engineers, formed not only the 
subject of the Prince’s sugges- 
tions, but are still matters on 
which improvement must be 
continually sought after. 

With the organisation that 
then prevailed it was no wonder 
that war threw everything into 
hopeless confusion. The Secre- 
tary of State for War and the 
Colonies was responsible for 
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the general conduct of a cam- 
paign, for the selection of the 
officers to hold the more im- 
portant commands, and for all 
operations bearing on the hos- 
tilities. Yet so little did war- 
like matters affect his duties 
in peace that he had no military 
officers on his staff, his whole 
attention being directed to 
colonial affairs and his staff 
being selected accordingly. 
The Secretary at War was the 
Minister who had control of the 
Army votes generally; he was 
responsible for the rates of pay 
and food of the soldiers, their 
quartering, clothing, et hoc 
genus omne. But he had no 
control over discipline or mili- 
tary appointments, promotion 
or efficiency, which were in the 
hands of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Nor was he in any way 
responsible for the pay, &c., of 
the artillery and engineers. 
These corps were under the 
Master-General of the Ordi- 
nance, who also supplied the 
warlike stores. Finally, the 
Commissariat was not under 
the War Office at all, but was 
a civil department under the 
Treasury. 

Surely such an organisation 
was bound to produce a maxi- 
mum of friction with a mini- 
mum of effect. It is at least 
to Lord Panmure’s credit that 
he succeeded in amalgamating 
under one head many of these 
divergent and often antagon- 
istic branches. 

The soldier who had in his 
individual person to participate 
in the combined action of the 
various discordant elements 
above enumerated was too fre- 
quently forgotten. He was 
drilled, and he was, after a 
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fashion, fed and housed. But 
the food was meagre and badly 


cooked ; the barracks were exe- 
crable. It is an appalling fact, 
disclosed by the Sanitary Com- 
mission after the Crimean War, 
that the death rate among the 
soldiers in barracks in England 
was more than double that of 
the civil population, and that 
too in spite of the fact that 
the average age of the soldier 
was that most favourable for 
health. The reason was that, 
crowded together in barrack- 
rooms without regard to sani- 
tation, the unfortunate men 
contracted diseases which, es- 
pecially in London and among 
H.M. Guards, produced a mor- 
tality which was as shocking 
as it was wholly discreditable 
to the administration. 

On active service the British 
soldier displayed in the Crimea 
the same qualities of patient 
courage that have always been 
his characteristic. But King- 
lake tells us how Lord Raglan, 
in his very frequent visits to 
hospitals, found that the men’s 
complaints were never with 
reference to danger, exposure, 
or physical suffering of any 
kind, but always with regard 
to some stoppage of money or 
rations,—as though the soldier 
was quite ready, in his con- 
tract with the Government, to 
do his part of personal service, 
but was ever suspicious that 
the State was unwilling to do 
its share in fair remuneration. 
This suspicion is easy to arouse, 
it is hard to allay. It must be 
admitted that the men had 
strong grounds for it. They 
thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that if they were to be drilled 
ad nauseam, and flogged, and 
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treated generally like dissolute 
brutes and not like human 
beings, in peace, and expected 
to endure hardship and disease 
and wounds in war, they had 
at least the right to get what 
was promised to them in pay, 
clothes, victuals, and housing. 
It was to the suspicion and 
distrust caused by this adminis- 
trative negligence that the 
deficiency in recruits must be 
attributed and our country was 
obliged to resort in her time 
of need to hiring foreign mer- 
cenaries to fight her battles. 

It is difficult perhaps nowa- 
days, when sanitary science is 
so much in evidence, to blame 
Ministers of the early Victorian 
age for not insisting, in bar- 
racks, upon improvements 
which at that age were little 
known in private houses. But 
surely the health statistics of 
the Army ought to have been 
known by the responsible Min- 
ister. Mr Sidney Herbert (to 
give that noble statesman his 
most usually known title) 
busied himself, while Secre- 
tary at War under Sir Robert 
Peel, in the improved education 
of the soldier. All honour to 
him for being first in this use- 
fulreform. But it is impossible 
to acquit him, or any of his 
predecessors in office, of culp- 
able ignorance in the matter of 
vital statistics. They did not 
know that the conditions of the 
soldier’s life in peace were fear- 
fully unhealthy, but it seems 
never to have occurred to them 
to inquire into the matter. Mr 
Herbert, however, amply atoned 
for any earlier neglect by his 
subsequent energy in pushing 
sanitary reform. 

As regards the Commissariat, 
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the fact of being under the 
Treasury induced a habit of 
mind on the part of its officials 
which in time of war is abso- 
lutely fatal. Economy is always 
good, and economy is always 
the aim of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But an official 
trained continually to petty 
economy cannot often see that 
at times the truest economy 
may be initial liberal expendi- 
ture. Mr Herbert’s biographer 
points out how, when the 
Crimean War had begun, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
groaning over the expenses of 
it, continually questioned every 
detail, and the celebrated case 
of the forage at Balaclava is 
one of the most notable in- 
stances of the ruinous result of 
false economy. The Commis- 
sary-General, Mr Filder, had 
recommended that 2000 tons of 
hay should be purchased and 
stacked at Balaclava. The 
Chancellor ignored this sug- 
gestion. For want of hay the 
transport horses died; for want 
of transport, stores of all sorts, 
which had reached Balaclava, 
could not be taken over the six 
miles which separated that base 
from the camp; for want of 
these stores the men died in 
hundreds. In the four months 
preceding the coming into office 
of Lord Panmure, 8898 men 
had died out of the small Brit- 
ish force, nominally 30,000 
strong, but with some 13,000 
sick. Surely a large share 
in the blame for this frightful 
mortality and sickness must be 
laid at the door of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Gladstone. 

It is true, however, that his 
subordinates at the seat of war 
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seem to have been men who 
were far more imbued with 
devotion to official procedure 
and precedent — possibly with 
the fear of offending their 
superior in Downing Street— 
than they were of really at- 
tending to the needs of the 
Army. Lord Panmure is asked 
by the Prince Consort, if it is 
really true that a shipful of 
vegetables was sent away from 
Balaclava because the Commis- 
sary-General had no power to 
purchase vegetables, at a time 
when our half-starved men 
were going down in numbers 
from scurvy. No doubt the 
fear of an “audit query” 
looming in the distance ap- 
pealed far more to the Com- 
missary-General than any ap- 
preciation of the advantages 
to sick, or even to healthy, 
men of a vegetable diet. 

Yet it is noteworthy that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not only seems to have had no 
sense of personal responsibility 
in the matter, but he appears 
to have complained to the 
Secretary at War that the 
agents (some of whom were his 
own subordinates) sent to the 
Crimea were so incompetent. 
He says everything has been 
sent to the seat of war except 
common-sense, and he asks 
whether it is not possible, even 
at the twelfth hour, to send 
out some man who could see 
that materials sent out were 
properly utilised. The fact 
that he had anything to do 
with the matter does not seem 
to have occurred to him. 

Later on in his career as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this statesman was the main 
obstacle to all Mr Sidney Her- 
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bert’s reforms in the condition 
of the private soldier, especially 
in respect of an improved Army 
Medical Service. Every con- 
cession had to be, as it were, 
wrung from the Treasury by 
force, and the contest was too 
much for the mental and phys- 
ical strength of the reformer. 
Lord Herbert’s health, never 
very strong, utterly broke 
down after two years’ bat- 
tling with obstruction. He 
died, deeply mourned by his life- 
long friend and colleague, but 
with most of his philanthropic 
and wise schemes still unac- 
complished, thanks to that 
friend’s persistent opposition. 

It was not only Mr Glad- 
stone, however, who imputed 
to the executive officers at the 
seat of war in the Black Sea 
incapacity and lethargy. The 
ungenerous censure of Lord 
Raglan by the Duke of New- 
castle, and by Lord Panmure, 
led to dignified replies from 
that hardly-used commander ; 
but there were others who 
were the subjects of sweeping 
censure, who had, at the time, 
little opportunity of defending 
themselves. Everybody agreed 
in abusing ‘The Times’ corre- 
spondent, who had the courage 
to speak freely and plainly. 
The last years of that corre- 
spondent, Sir W. H. Russell, 
were full of honour and dig- 
nity. He has passed away from 
among us recently, and few 
would now say that he acted 
an unpatriotic part in exposing 
the weakness of our adminis- 
tration. 

It must have been an almost 
impossible task for a harassed 
Minister, succeeding to office in 
the thick of all this turmoil of 
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mutual recrimination, to sift 
the really genuine cases of in- 
competency from the mass of 
hasty generalisation of abuse. 
To take one notable instance. 
Miss Nightingale, capable man- 
ager and sympathetic friend of 
the sick and wounded, was 
apparently so roused by the 
suffering she witnessed that 
she could admit no exception 
in her accusation of all the 
administrators. Her maledic- 
tions are so impartial in their 
nature and so sweeping in their 
application that they lose force 
from want of definite concen- 
tration. One must, however, 
allow a good deal for the feel- 
ings of a woman responsible for 
four miles of beds full of sick 
and wounded (beds placed only 
18 inches apart), and with a 
purveyor timid to a degree to 
overstep the bounds of routine, 
and whose staff, according to 
Miss Nightingale, “fix their 
attention upon their book- 
keeping as the primary object 
of life.” 

Lessons were being continu- 
ally learned from our allies. 
The French arrangement of 
mule litters for removal of the 
wounded —an arrangement 
found by their Algerian ex- 
perience to work well —is 
mentioned with admiration 
by the English Staff. The 
French were able to remove 
their wounded from the battle- 
field usually in one day; the 
English wounded had to lie for 
two or three days. The pattern 
of the French litter might have 
been sent to England for imi- 
tation, but a supply, owing 
to Treasury obstruction, was 
hopeless. 

Yet, it may be inquired by 
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the impartial reader, how was 
it that England, who had been 
engaged in many campaigns 
since the time of Waterloo, 
had not gathered some ad- 
ministrative lessons in the same 
way as the French had done? 
The earlier years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign had been full 
of war. There were the long 
campaigns of 1838-41 in 
Afghanistan, the Sikh Wars 
of 1845-6 and 1848; there 
were minor campaigns in 
India and Burma, and in 
South Africa. Some of these, 
it is true, were of no great 
duration and did not entail 
exceptional administration, but 
others (e.g., those in the Pun- 
jab) were against warriors well 
worthy of our steel and de- 
manding very extensive war- 
like preparations. How then 
was it that, with practically 
the same class of leaders, the 
lessons of administration had 
not been learnt ? 

This is a natural question, 
yet those who ask it cannot be 
aware that the administration 
of the Army in India was at 
that time not only under 
totally different officials from 
that in England, but in many 
respects the principles of that 
administration were not the 
same. This is to a slightly 
lesser degree true also still. 
That these principles in some 
respects produced better results 
was recognised both by Mr 
Herbert and Lord Panmure. 
The latter, in his reply to the 
Prince Consort’s Memorandum, 
states that it is most desirable 
that the Indian system of com- 
missariat administration should 
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be introduced into the home 
service, by having some of the 
home officers employed in India 
to learn the system there ;! and 
Mr Herbert advocates the em- 
ployment at home of officers of 
administrative experience from 
India, so as to utilise for home 
purposes the valuable training 
and opportunities which they 
had there obtained. 

Both these statesmen how- 
ever, probably, in making these 
suggestions did so without any 
definite idea of how they were 
to be carried out, and they 
could hardly have consulted 
their permanent under-secre- 
taries in the matter. For the 
introduction of the principles 
of the Indian system of admin- 
istration into the British War 
Office would at that time have 
been almost tantamount to 
revolution. 

Yet no suggestion could be 
more apposite. We can al- 
ways learn from the practice 
of others, in warlike affairs as 
in peaceful life. It is right and 
wise that we should know what 
are the methods of military ad- 
ministration in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, &c., but those 
countries differ from us in s0 
many fundamental points that 
their application to our needs 
must be limited. But the case 
of the Indian Army is different. 
The combatants are not only 
troops locally enlisted and 
trained, but also troops enlisted 
and trained in England, sent 
to India for a limited period, 
armed and equipped as in the 
home service, governed by the 
same rules for training as the 
home Army, with officers ob- 
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tained from the same sources. 


The British soldier is the same. 


whether he serves at Luck- 
now or Ladysmith—London or 
Limerick. He has to be sup- 
plied with the necessaries of 
life and with the munitions of 
war, and therefore the problem 
of administration is the same 
in India as at home. Hence 
the statesman who has the duty 
of providing for this adminis- 
tration in London will always 
find that a similar problem is 
being worked out independ- 
ently by other fellow-country- 
men in Simla and Calcutta. 

The disasters in the Crimea 
are of value for us in the 
present day if we use them as 
a gauge or rule by which to 
measure our progress, if we can 
learn by them what to avoid 
and where to reform. And this 
gauge may be applied to the 
Indian system as well as to 
that administered now in 
Whitehall. 

Of the various branches of 
Army administration—commis- 
sariat, transport, ordnance 
_ stores, accounts, works, veteri- 
nary and medical departments, 
the officers of the last two only 
serve indiscriminately at home, 
the colonies, or India. Some 
of the officers of the Royal 
Engineers, a corps which is 
principally represented on the 
Works Staff, both at home and 
in India, are employed under 
both administrations, but there 
are numbers of officials con- 
nected with works in India 
who have never served at 
home, and vice versd. Certain 
officers of the Army Service 
Corps are now sent to India 
to learn the method there fol- 
lowed in connection with com- 


missariat duties. All the 
officers in the other depart- 
ments, and the rank and file 
of all departmental troops, be- 
long wholly to one administra- 
tion or the other. It is worth 
while to glance at the methods 
and organisation of each, and 
see, if possible, how the ad- 
vantages in each case could be 
utilised in the other. 

Taking, then, the various 
administrative services in or- 
der, we begin with one of the 
least conspicuous. The veter- 
inary department in the Army 
is of acknowledged excellence, 
not only in the scientific and 
practical attainments of its 
officers, but in the training 
which is given to officers and 
men of the combatant corps at 
the Army Veterinary School at 
Aldershot, in that most neces- 
sary, but little-understood, art 
of horse- mastership. Every 
officer in a mounted corps 
should know how to be a good 
horse-master, though, in spite 
of the fact that we are a 
horse-loving nation, our horse- 
mastership leaves much to be 
desired. 

The supply of horses is of 
course hardly a veterinary 
question, though intimately 
connected therewith. In India 
horse farms have of recent 
years acquired a greater in- 
portance than ever, and a 
new farm of 10,000 acres has 
recently been established on 
Crown lands in the newly 
irrigated area watered by the 
Jhelum Canal. At home no 
such momentous step has been 
taken, though the question of 
horse-supply has been engag- 
ing the most earnest attention 
of the War Office and of many 
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men in civil life interested in 
farmers and horses. Doubt- 
less some solution of the diffi- 
culty, in a direction suitable 
to the circumstances of Eng- 
lish or Irish country life, will 
be found, without the necessity 
of the State becoming, as in 
India, a breeder of stock. 

In no department of the 
Army has a more notable 
advance been made since the 
Crimean era than in the 
medical branch of the admin- 
istration. Mr Sidney Herbert 
was the first Secretary of 
State to recognise that the 
special duty of the Army 
surgeon was to prevent dis- 
ease as far as human skill 
could possibly achieve such a 
result. He it was who saw 
that in the gathering together 
of masses of men in camps and 
barracks there were certain 
dangers to health not recog- 
nised in our civil schools of 
medicine, and it was his en- 
deavour to establish a medical 
school where such subjects 
could be specially and scien- 
tifically studied. He died 
long before his ideas could be 
adequately carried out. The 
school which he inaugurated 
at Chatham was subsequently 
removed to the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Netley, not in 
itself a suitable place for such 
@ purpose, and much hindered 
in its usefulness by being iso- 
lated from the great centres 
of scientific medical thought. 
There it remained for many 
years, until, under the auspices 
of a modern statesman, — Mr 
Brodrick, now Lord Midleton, 
—a further step in advance 
was taken, and, in pursuance 
of Mr Herbert’s fundamental 
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idea, a new Army Medical 
College, equipped in the best 
possible way, has been inaug- 
urated at Millbank, in London, 
where it is in close touch with 
all that is most advanced in 
civil medical practice, and 
where it is under the super- 
vision of the Army Medical 
Advisory Board at the War 
Office—a committee of experts 
drawn both from civil and 
military life. Lord Midleton’s 
action in this matter will 
doubtless be more far-reaching 
in its results than anything 
done in a similar way by Lord 
Herbert, though it is quite a 
logical sequence of the latter 
statesman’s ideal. 

Although no statesman had 
taken any forward step in 
this matter until the mantle 
of Lord Herbert had fallen 
on the shoulders of Lord 
Midleton, the originality and 
research of some members of 
the Army medical profession, 
in matters especially of path- 
ology and hygiene, have bene- 
fited not only the Army but 
the entire world. The dis- 
covery of the relation between 
malarial fever and the an- 
opheles mosquito is due to 
a military medical officer, — 
Major Ronald Ross,—who has 
thereby made possible resid- 
ence in regions (e.g., the 
Isthmus of Panama) which 
formerly were practically un- 
inhabitable. The discovery of 
the cause of Malta fever and 
its practical extinction, due to 
the researches of Colonel Sir 
David Bruce and Major Hor- 
rocks, has removed the worst 
scourge of the Mediterranean. 
The former officer is now en- 
gaged, let us hope with similar 
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prilliant results, in the investi- 
gation of the cure of sleeping- 
sickness in Uganda. 

In addition to these and 
many other brilliant discov- 
eries, there has been the steady 
improvement in the health of 
the soldier at home and abroad, 
the reduction of invaliding, and 
the increase in the percentage 
of men always fit for service. 
In a lecture delivered at the 
Royal Sanitary Institute in 
London, in November 1908, 
Surgeon -General Sir Alfred 
Keogh, the late Director-Gen- 
eral of the Army Medical 
Service, in a simple and un- 
ostentatious manner placed 
before his audience certain 
facts which can only be re- 
garded as astounding. Tuber- 
culosis in the Army at home 
and abroad was responsible for 
2‘7 deaths per 1000 in 1860, 
‘in 1906 for ‘3 per 1000 only. 
Cholera, which quite recently 
in India was one of the most 
appalling of calamities, some- 
times in one year sweeping 
away one-third of a regiment, 
has fallen during the last few 
years to a practically negligible 
quantity—less than 1 per 1000. 
Enteric fever similarly has been 
reduced to a death rate of less 
than 3 per 1000; while Malta 
fever in the Mediterranean has 
fallen from 643 cases in 1905 
to 5 cases in 1908. 

Whereas in 1888 there were 
constantly 72 men non-effective 
from sickness in India, and in 
1897 101 were similarly non- 
effective, the number in 1907 
was 46 per 1000. Similar 
remarkable figures could be 
quoted for home stations and 
for the colonies. 
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It is impossible to estimate 
in any human arithmetic the 
amount of pain and suffering 
that has thus been saved. But 
we can apply a practical, if 
perhaps a lower and possibly 
a brutal, test of efficiency, 
when we reckon that every 
man constantly sick for a year 
costs the State in pay alone, 
apart from other charges, £14 
per annum. In 1860 there 
were 5346 men constantly sick, 
in 1907 the figure was 2655. 
The difference represents to the 
State a saving of £37,674 in 
pay, without taking account of 
dieting, instruments and drugs, 
and other incidental hespital 
expenses. 

The cost of dieting and 
transport charges at Malta 
have recently fallen by £15,000 
@ year since the cause and cure 


of Malta fever were discovered. © 


From these few instances it 
is evident that it pays to look 
after the health of the soldier. 
The death rate in the Army, 
which in the pre-Crimean days 
was only comparable to that 
of the dangerous trades in the 
United Kingdom, is to-day far 
below that of the civil popula- 
tion. During the siege of 
Sebastopol it was higher than 
that of London during the 
worst part of the Great Plague 
of 1665. Yet in China in the 
bitter winter of 1900-1 when 
the number of our troops was 
about the same as those em- 
ployed in the Crimea, the sick- 
ness was less than it would 
have been if the troops had 
been in India, and compared 
most favourably with that of 
our allies, the Germans espe- 
cially. 
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Our Army hospitals in the 
Crimean days were, as Queen 
Victoria truly described them, 
‘more like prisons than hos- 
pitals.” To-day there are 
well-built and equipped hos- 
pitals at central military 
stations, and the policy of cen- 
tralising the treatment of the 
sick is gradually being carried 
out with excellent results. 

Mr Herbert was the first 
Minister who dared to employ 
women nurses in war. The 
sending of Miss Nightingale 
and Miss Stanley to Scutari 
in 1854 was an innovation not 
universally received with ac- 
clamation. Yet so successful 
it proved that the nursing 
service has expanded ever 
since, and in South Africa 800 
were employed. 

If the R.A.M. College and 
modern military hospitals are 
@ monument to Mr Sidney 
Herbert, no less is modern 
Aldershot a monument to the 
Prince Consort. It was to his 
prescience that in the first in- 
stance, in February 1854, the 
land was purchased for the 
purpose of a permanent train- 
ing-camp. At the conclusion 
of the Crimean War, huts 
having meantime been built 
for about 20,000 men, the 
camp was occupied by regulars, 
militia, and by the German 
legion. Then the Prince again 
showed his knowledge of our 
needs by pressing on the Gov- 
ernment the need for some 
permanent buildings, which 
would, as it were, form a per- 
manent anchorage, and prevent 
the place being sold to satisfy 
the craving for retrenchment. 
To-day those permanent bar- 
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racks are but a small fraction 
of the great town which has 
replaced the wooden huts of 
Crimean days. It is not only 
a training- ground for troops 
in martial exercises, but it is 
now a collection of various 
administrative training-schools 
for cookery, sanitation, veter- 
inary knowledge, signalling, 
ballooning, and perhaps the 
most important of all, for 
supply and transport work. 
The judging of provisions, the 
knowledge of how to feed an 
Army, is the subject of one 
course of instruction; the 
methods of transport, both 
mechanically and by horsed 
waggons, are taught in another. 

We read in the Panmure 
letters how woeful was the 
condition of a transport ser- 
vice dependent entirely on hired 
local labour, carts, and animals, 
We read also how the Prince 
Consort suggests that one com- 
pany of the newly raised Army 
Transport Corps, subsequently 
called the Military Train, and 
now a regular combatant 
branch of the Army Service 
Corps, should be quartered at 
Aldershot, where it can be used 
to take baggage, &c., from 
place to place, and otherwise 
save the cost of hired carts. 
In reading this, with the con- 
sciousness of the usefulness of 
this branch of the service, one 
wonders how they managed at 
large camps, such as Aldershot 
and the Curragh, to get on 
without them. To-day the one 
company suggested by the 
Prince is represented by thir- 
teen horse-transport and three 
mechanical transport com- 
panies. 
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In the South African War 
we had eight times as many 
troops (British and Colonial, 
no foreign mercenaries this 
time) as there were in the 
Crimea, yet the supply and 
transport work never failed, 
although the distances were 
immense and the country 
devoid of roads. Both locally 
hired and regular organised 
transport were employed, a 
method which is in accordance 
with Indian practice. 

This, however, has not al- 
ways been Indian custom. 
Usually, in the earlier wars 
of the nineteenth century, the 
country in which operations 
took place was able to supply 
food and carriage. We read 
how the Duke of Wellington 
skilfully utilised the carrying 
traders of Central India in his 
campaigns, and the povindahs 
or Afghan traders of the 
North-West Frontier were 
utilised for war purposes in 
our operations in Afghanistan. 
But in the last war in that 
country the Transport ques- 
tion was weak and disorgan- 
ised. Multitudes of camels 
died in the mountain - passes 
owing to overwork and in- 
judicious treatment. The 
officers of the Transport Ser- 
vice were mostly volunteers 
from regiments not otherwise 
engaged, and in many cases, 
though keen and hardworking, 
they knew little about the 
animals they had to deal with, 
and often were very imperfectly 
acquainted with the language 
of the attendants. A regularly 
organised Transport Corps is 
quite a modern institution. 
Its units are stationed for the 
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most part near the Frontier. 
Their animals are generally 
mules or ponies, their equip- 
ment pack-saddles and carts of 
excellent design and utility. 
But it may be doubted whether 
they perform so generally use- 
ful a function—as yet at all 
events—as the Army Service 
Corps does in England. 

Reverting once more to the 
question of supplies, although 
these are usually obtained by 
contract, yet in England officers 
of the Army Service Corps are 
encouraged to deal direct with 
local farmers and markets, and 
in India this is invariably the 
rule. The result is that the 
modern commissariat officer is 
as a rule a self-reliant, observ- 
ant man, not regarding as a 
fetish Treasury sanction, or 
afraid of audit queries. More 
than this, the infantry officer 
nowadays is taught to do, what 
Mr Herbert in one of his letters 
says that no sane man would 
think of doing, purchase sup- 
plies for his men locally instead 
of getting them by contract. 
This is done annually when in 
the course of his company 
training an officer takes his 
men for a ten-days’ tour in the 
country, making his own ar- 
rangements for everything and 
paying for his needs as he goes. 
This is the lesson of administra- 
tion on a small scale, but one 
which is of exceeding value. A 
man learns thereby to rely upon 
himself and use his common- 
sense. The cost to the country 
in actual provisions is not 
greater than the feeding, hous- 
ing, &c., of the men would be 
if contract supplies only were 
furnished 
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The Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment is the great hardware 
shop of the Army, and issues 
anything from a 9°2-in. gun to 
@ billiard cue for a soldiers’ re- 
creation-room. There is a depét 
in nearly every station, and 
there are workshops where 
repairs are carried out in all 
the larger stations. All the 
soldiers’ clothing in Home and 
Colonial stations is issued by 
this department ; in India it is 
a duty of the commissariat to 
look after this. But the Indian 
Ordnance Department is not 
quite the same as the similar 
department in the home organi- 
sation. It concerns itself with 
the manufacture of ordnance 
and ammunition, and also with 
the maintenance of equipment 
and warlike stores at certain 
central arsenals, but it is not 
the great dry-goods store of the 
Army, and in so far as it is not, 
its utility is somewhat curtailed 
on active service. 

The Works Department in 
the Crimea was perhaps as 
great a failure as any other 
administrative branch. An 
Army Works Corps, composed 
of artisans and navvies, was 
sent out at great expense, and 
was regarded with great dis- 
favour by all the generals in 
command, This was not mere 
conservatism, Sir W. Codring- 
ton puts the case clearly when 
he points out that they (the 
workmen) are human beings, 
requiring food, shelter, protec- 
tion, and that they need super- 
vision and discipline. Then 
huts were sent out and arrived 
in vast quantities, but in utter 
confusion. When erected they 
were so leaky that men had to 
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wear greatcoats or waterproofs 
to protect themselves from the 
wet that poured through the 
roofs, 

A good works organisation 
at home would doubtless have 
prevented these evils, but at 
that time works connected 
with the Army were either 
entirely carried out by contract 
administered from headquarters 
or by the few sappers and 
miners of the Army. The 
latter, at Sebastopol, were all 
busily occupied with trenches 
and batteries, their officers had 
to be supplemented by infantry 
officers, and there was no super- 
vision to spare for roads, water 
supplies, or other pioneer work 
in camps. And as regards 
works generally in the pre- 
Crimean days, the bare mini- 
mum necessary to keep in 
repair fortifications and bar- 
racks was all that was usually 
undertaken. The _ soldier's 
dwelling in those days was 
about as cheerless and un- 
healthy as it well could be, 
The Works branch of the Army 
to-day has inherited the legacy 
of many of these old buildings, 
some of which are structurally 
quite sound, though imperfectly 
planned. One of the most 
difficult administrative prob- 
lems of the present is how to 
adapt these old buildings to 
modern use. 

In comparing the Works 
organisation at home and in 
India, it must be remembered 
that the problem in the lat- 
ter country is comparatively 
simple. The Indian Military 
Works Service, in constitution, 
rules, and methods, though not 
in government, is a branch of 
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the splendid Public Works 
Department which has covered 
the whole of India with monu- 
mental works of usefulness. 
The barracks in India are in 
few cases more than fifty years 
old, the fortified posts are few 
and not of first-class import- 
ance from an imperial point of 
view. 

The Works branch of the 
War Office, on the other 
hand, has to administer works 
all over the world; in the last 
Army Estimates there was pro- 
vision for barracks at places 
so far apart as Jamaica and 
Peking. The maintenance of 
old buildings that have been in 
constant use since the days of 
Marlborough is one of its most 
difficult tasks. In these days, 
too, of garden cities and Acts 
for rural housing, the standard 
of comfort for the working 
class is steadily rising, and we 
cannot allow the meagre ac- 
commodation of past years, 
when the soldier ate, worked, 
and slept with a number of 
others in his one barrack-room, 
to be admitted in any new con- 
struction. Married soldiers’ 
quarters before the Crimean 
days consisted of a corner of 
the men’s barrack divided off 
by a curtain from the rest. 
Mr Sidney Herbert introduced 
the innovation of each married 
man being allowed a room to 
himself. Nowadays it is 
evident that this is insuffi- 
cient. Each married soldier 


is provided, wherever possible, 
with at least two rooms, plus 
@ scullery, &c. The effect of 
these improvements is that the 
old-fashioned type of soldier’s 
wife, of whom Dickens’ Mrs 
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Bucket is a favourable speci- 
men, is rapidly disappearing, 
and is being replaced by a 
much superior class of woman. 
An old soldier, somewhat scorn- 
fully but graphically, summed 
up the situation by saying to 
the writer, “A silk blouse and 
@ picture ’at is about ’er form 
nowadays.” The provision of 
dining-rooms for single men, 
of baths, of clean and good 
kitchens, of spacious and cheer- 
ful recreation-rooms, is also of 
modern introduction. How to 
do this at a reasonable cost, and 
yet avoid the cold, comfortless, 
and ultimately expensive hut, is 
a matter of no small difficulty. 

There is considerable differ- 
ence in procedure between the 
Works Departments in India 
and at home. In the former 
country the greatest care and 
scrutiny is taken before a pro- 
ject is sanctioned, but when 
once sanction is given the local 
officer has a fairly free hand 
in carrying out the work, ac- 
cording to his judgment, In 
England, projects are fre- 
quently, sometimes inevitably, 
brought before the Treasury 
or Parliament with only the 
approximate estimates fur- 
nished by local officers, but 
once they are sanctioned, the 
local officer has very little to 
say in the matter beyond 
superintending the work of a 
contractor chosen at head- 
quarters. The Indian system 
may, and often does, cause 
vexatious delay in beginning 
work, but it results in very 
great economy (there is prob- 
ably no country in the world 
where the public gets such 
value for its money as it does 
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on works in India), and it 
seldom results in serious waste. 
The home authorities, on the 
other hand, while treating 
their technical advisers with 
@ greater measure of confid- 
ence, so far as plans and 
estimates are concerned, retain 
under central control the prin- 
cipal machinery for execution. 
No doubt in the complex condi- 
tion of trade in England it is 
necessary that all Army con- 
tracts, whether for barracks 
or blankets, beef or boots, 
should be under some central 
office of control whose relations 
with the civil market, and 
with the Treasury, should be 
continuous, Yet it unquestion- 
ably means less personal initi- 
ative for the officer on the 
spot, it weakens his self- 
reliance, and is pro tanto less 
valuable experience. As a 
result of the Indian system, 
many engineers who had been 
occupied in time of peace in 
building roads, bridges, forti- 
fied posts, &c., in our Frontier 
highlands, attracted round 
them contractors who knew 
and trusted the Englishmen, 
and who in their turn could 
be trusted to meet any emerg- 
ency. Then in time of war 
the same contractors followed 
the officers into the field, as 
a matter of course, and the 
works went on as smoothly 
in war as in peace. It was 
thus, to take one instance out 
of many, that the road, nearly 
200 miles long, from Peshawar 
to Kabul was made through 
difficult Afghan passes in the 
winter of 1879-80, a work to 
which nothing in the Crimea 
presents any parallel. 
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Such a course would ad- 
mittedly be difficult with our 
home organisation, centred as 
this is in the hands of the civil 
staff at the War Office, and 
whose functions and duties are 
probably a necessary corollary 
of the British Constitution, and 
therefore beyond criticism. 

To criticise the Constitution 
would be as preposterous as 
to speak disrespectfully of the 
equator. But it may perhaps 
be permitted, with deference 
and humility, to express an 
opinion with regard to the 
actions of some of the states- 
men who administer the trust 
imposed on them by the rules 
of the Constitution. All the 
mistakes associated with the 
policy of the Army Works 
Corps were repeated thirty 
years afterwards in connection 
with the Suakin-Berber rail- 
way when the late Duke of 
Devonshire was War Minister. 
We learn from the recently 
published life of Lord Hali- 
burton that it was in spite of 
the advice of the chief tech- 
nical officer at the War Office 
that a broad gauge railway, 
complete even to the guards’ 
watches, was sent out to 
Suakin. The work was en- 
trusted to a firm of British rail- 
way contractors, and British 
navvies at exorbitant rates of 
pay were sent out to make it. 
The work was a colossal failure. 
The materials were eventually 
brought back to England and 
were stored at Woolwich 
Arsenal. Yet, from what the 
writer knows of the countries 
between the Nile and _ the 
Red Sea, and also on the 
North-West Frontier of India, 
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there was no difficulty in the 
former comparable with some 
of those presented by the latter, 
and at that time there were 
Indian engineers of Frontier 
railway experience who were 
only too eager to tackle the 
work, and who, from their 
success elsewhere, would prob- 
ably have succeeded. 

This failure may be con- 
trasted with the brilliant suc- 
cess of Lord Kitchener’s railway 
from Halfa to Abu Hamed, 
and with the equally successful 
railway work done in South 
Africa and China, where all 
the arrangements were worked 
out by capable men on the 
spot. 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam. The 
more talented and brilliant a 
statesman is, able by the majes- 
tic power of his oratory to sway 
an audience, and conscious of 
his own lofty patriotism and 
integrity of purpose, the more 
apt is he to suppose that his 
judgment in all matters per- 
taining to national defence is 
beyond the reach of question. 
No one, not even his bitterest 
political opponent, would deny 
to Mr Gladstone the possession 
of the above qualities, but in 
some most important questions 
of Army policy his ideas were 
fundamentally at fault, as will 
be seen from the following 
extract from a letter written 
by him to Lord Herbert in 
November 1859 :— 


“T cannot think we are sufficientl 
alive to the shame and scandal wit 
which (not perhaps minutely appor- 
tioning the blame) posterity, and that 
an early posterity, will look back upon 
the present state of things. . . . 
Neither, I must own, does it seem to 
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me, that we have any idea of the 
predisposing power which an im- 
mense series of preparations for war 
have in begetting war. They con- 


stantly familiarise ideas which, when 
familiar, lose their horror, and they 
light an inward flame of excitement 
of which, when it is habitually fed, 
we lose the consciousness.” 


The “shame and scandal” 
here alluded to are the distrust 
of France, and the imputation 
to her in 1859, especially in her 
naval policy, of making arrange- 
ments to invade Great Britain. 
Mr Herbert thought, as most 
of us think to-day, though not 
with reference to France, that 
the best way to avoid such a 
catastrophe was “to make the 
attempt so dangerous as to be 
almost impossible.” Mr Glad- 
stone regarded such an attitude 
as shameful and scandalous. 
Posterity has now forgotten 
that there was any such dan- 
ger to be apprehended, and it 
would hardly agree to-day that 
shame and scandal were to be 
attributed to the Minister who 
prepared for the worst. But 
posterity does remember the 
shame and scandal of sending 
an Army to the Crimea utterly 
unprovided with the necessaries 
of winter warfare, and, without 
“minutely apportioning the 
blame,” holds the Ministry of 
which Mr Gladstone was a dis- 
tinguished member responsible. 

As regards the argument 
about familiarity with the 
ideas of war begetting war, 
we may say that it is at least 
wanting in originality. The 
same argument a century be- 
fore was used in the earlier 
years of George II., though 
we hear little of it after Pitt 
came into power. It was cer- 
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tainly not a nation familiarised 
by war that clamoured for the 
conflict with Russia in 1853. 
If the nation had realised the 
gravity of war, the serious 
necessity for administration, 
and the bitter lessons of battle, 
would it have urged a reluct- 
ant Ministry to enter into a 
campaign which now most Eng- 
lishmen believe to have been a 
huge mistake ? 

A great deal of water has 
flowed under Westminster 
Bridge since the days when 
Lord Panmure and Mr Her- 
bert were Secretaries of State. 
The Volunteer movement was 
then in its infancy. For long 
it remained, as the regular 
Army was in the Crimean 
epoch, “a mere aggregate of 
battalions,” to use the Prince 
Consort’s true description. To- 
day this force has been merged 
into a Territorial force, which, 
with all its limitations and 
imperfections, is at least a 
properly constituted and or- 
ganised host, animated by the 
right spirit and moving in 
the right direction. 

It is true that the cost of the 
Army has doubled in the last 
half century. But, as the 
military correspondent of ‘ The 
Times’ has pointed out in the 
able series of essays published 
by him under the title of 
‘Foundations of Reform,’ the 
national wealth has increased 
in a far greater ratio, and thus 
the bill for national insurance 
to-day is less, relatively, than 
it was then. 
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Further, and perhaps most 
important change of all, the 
administration for our Citizen 
Army is now confided to local 
authority in the County Asso- 
ciations. This system which 
in the days of Cromwell pro- 
duced the finest fighting army 
of Englishmen that ever 
existed—higher praise cannot 
be given—is one suited to 
the genius of the nation, and 
brings the subject of national 
defence into the closest rela 
tion with the busy working 
world of the country. It is 
for these local bodies to see 
that land for training’ is 
adequate, that buildings are 
forthcoming as may be re- 
quisite, that food and trans- 
port, medica] aid, and munitions 
of war shall not be wanting to 
the force whose sacred duty it 
is to defend the homeland. 

And, if the lessons of the 
Crimean War are not for- 
gotten, if the people of this 
country realise that war is not 
a matter of prancing steeds, 
parade glitter, bands and ban- 
ners, but a deadly struggle in 
cold and heat, dust and dirt, 
where human lives are as noth- 
ing when national honour is at 
stake, when the moral qualities 
of the race are even more valu- 
able than physical strength to 
fight; then, whatever may have 
been the political gain or loss, 
the lives of the thousands of 
our countrymen who died on 
the heights above Balaclava 
will not have been laid down 
in vain. 





1 See ‘Maga’ for August 1906, “ Land for Military Training : An Appeal and 


a Suggestion” —an appeal which the author ventures to think has not been 


quite in vain. 

















A MAN’S MAN. 


BY IAN HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RIGHT STUFF.’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN.—VARIUM ET MUTABILE. 


HUGHIE continued during 
the next few weeks to study 
the character of the female 
sex as exemplified by his 
ward Miss Joan Gaymer, and 
some facts in natural history 
were brought to his notice 
which had not hitherto oc- 
curred to him. 

In her relations with her 
male belongings a woman does 
not expect much. Certainly 
not justice, nor reason, nor 
common-sense. That which 
she chiefly desires —so those 
who know inform us—is ad- 
miration and, if possible, kind- 
ness, though the latter is not 
essential. The one thing she 
cannot brook is neglect. At- 
tention of some kind she must 
have. Satisfy her soul with 
this, and she will remain all 
you desire her to remain— 
toute femme —something for 
lonely mankind to thank God 
for. Stint her, and there is a 
danger that she will drift into 
the ranks of that rather 
pathetic third sex, born of 
higher education and femin- 
ine superfluity, which  to- 
day stands apart from its 
fellow - creatures and loudly 
proclaims its loathing for 
the masculinity of man and 
its contempt for the effem- 
inacy of woman, but which 
seems so far only to have cast 
away the rapier of the one 
without being able to lift or 


handle the bludgeon of the 
other. 

Not that Miss Joan Gaymer 
ran any such risk. She was 
indeed toute femme, and stood 
secure from the prospect of 
being cut off from her natural 
provender. Her chief danger 
was that of a surfeit. She 
possessed a more than usually 
healthy appetite for admira- 
tion, and there was never 
wanting a supply of persons— 
chiefly of her own sex, be it 
said—to proclaim the fact that 
in her case the line between 
appetite and gluttony was very 
finely drawn indeed. There 
was some truth, it is to be 
feared, in the accusation, for 
Joan was undoubtedly ex- 
hibiting symptoms at this time 
of a species of mental indiges- 
tion— what the French call 
téte montée and the Americans 
“swelled head” —induced by 
an undiluted diet of worship 
and homage. Appetite for this 
sort of thing grows with eat- 
ing, and Joan, like her mother 
before her, was beginning to 
think too much of those who 
supplied her with the meat her 
soul loved and too little of 
those who did not. And as 
those who did not were chiefly 
those who had her welfare most 
nearly at heart, she was de- 
prived for the time being of a 
good deal of the solid susten- 
ance of real friendship. 
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She was a curious mixture 
of worldly wisdom and naiveté, 
and was frankly interested in 
herself. She was undisguisedly 
anxious to know what people 
thought of her, and made no 
attempt to conceal her pleasure 
when she found herself “a 
success.” On the other hand, 
she presumed a great deal too 
much on the patience and 
loyalty of her following. She 
was always captious, frequently 
inconsiderate, and, like most 
young persons who have been 
respectably brought up, was 
desperately anxious to be con- 
sidered rather wicked. 

These facts the slow-moving 
brain of Hughie Marrable 
absorbed one by one, and he 
felt vaguely unhappy on the 
girl’s account, though he could 
not find it in his heart to blame 
her. Joey, he felt, was merely 
making full use of her oppor- 
tunities. Within her small 
kingdom, and for her brief 
term, she held authority as 
absolute as that, say, of a 
Secretary of State, nor was 
she fettered by any pedantic 
scruples, such as might have 
hampered the official in ques- 
tion, about exercising the 
same; and Hughie, who was 
something of an autocrat him- 
self, could not but admit that 
his ward was acting very 
much, mutatis mutandis, as he 
would have done under similar 
circumstances. 

But as time went on and his 
sense of perspective adjusted 
itself, he began to discover 
signs that beneath all her airs 
and graces and foam and froth, 
the old Joey endured. She 
was a creature of impulse, and 
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her vagaries were more fre- 
quently due to the influence of 
the moment than any desire to 
pose. She would disappoint a 
young man of a long-promised 
téte-d-téte on the river to go 
and play at shop in a planta- 
tion with the under-keeper’s 
children. She would shed tears 
over harrowing but unconvince- 
ing narratives of destitution at 
the back door. She was kind 
to plain girls—which attrac- 
tive girls sometimes are not— 
and servants adored her, which 
is a good sign of anybody. 

She was lavishly generous; 
indeed, it was never safe for 
her girl friends to express ad- 
miration, however discreet, for 
anything belonging to her, for 
she had an embarrassing habit 
of tearing off articles of attire 
or adornment and saying “I'll 
give it to you!” with the 
eagerness and sincerity of a 
child. 

And her code of honour was 
as strict as a schoolboy’s— 
than which no more can be 
said. A secret was safe with 
her. She had once promptly 
and permanently renounced the 
friendship of a particular crony 
of her own, who boasted to her, 
giving names and details, of a 
proposal of marriage which she 
had recently refused. 

In short, Miss Joan Gaymer 
strongly resembled the young 
lady who in times long past 
was a certain poetical gentle- 
man’s Only Joy. She was 
sometimes forward, sometimes 
coy—sometimes, be it added, 
detestable—but she never failed 
to please—or rather, to attract, 
which is better still. 


Mrs Jack Leroy spared 
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neither age nor sex on the 
night of the Hunt Ball. Her 
husband, Hughie, and _ the 
Reverend Montague D’Arcy— 
all suffering from that peculiar 
feeling of languid depression 
which invariably attacks the 
male sex about 9.30 P.M. when 
dancing is in prospect—were 
hounded into pumps and white 
gloves and packed into the 
omnibus, which after a drive 
of seven miles, during which 
the gentlemen slept furtively 
and the tongues of Joan and 
her girl friends wagged un- 
ceasingly, deposited the entire 
party of twelve on the steps of 
the Town Hall at Midfield. 

Their numbers had been com- 
pleted by some overnight ar- 
rivals. The first two were Mr 
and Mrs Lance Gaymer. Joan’s 
only brother had taken upon 
him the responsibility of matri- 
mony at the early age of twenty- 
two, and the rather appalling 
young person who preceded him 
into the drawing-room, and 
greeted Joan as “Jowey,” was 
the accessory to the fact. Why 
or where Lance had married 
her no one knew. JHe had 
sprung her one day, half 
proudly, half defiantly, upon a 
family circle at Manors, which 
was for the moment too horror- 
struck todo anything but gape. 
Fortunately Uncle Jimmy was 
not present—he had departed 
on his voyage by this time— 
and it was left to Joan to 
welcome the latest addition to 
the house of Gaymer. This 
she did very sensibly and pret- 
tily, though she wept unre- 
strainedly upon the sympathetic 
bosom of Mildred Leroy after- 
wards. 
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For Lance’s sake Mrs Gay- 
mer was accepted without 
demur. Whatever she was or 
had been— whether she had 
manipulated a beer-engine or 
gesticulated in musical comedy 
—there she was, and had to be 
assimilated. No questions were 
asked, but she was religiously 
invited to Manors at intervals, 
and Joan and Mrs Leroy, when 
they went up to town in the 
season, paid occasional state 
calls upon Mrs Lance at her resi- 
dence in Maida Vale, where they 
drank tea in company with the 
alumne of the variety stage and 
the jug-and-bottle department. 

Lance himself was understood 
to be making a living out of 
journalism. He looked consid- 
erably more than twenty-three. 

The third arrival was a Mr 
Guy Haliburton, proposed for 
admission by Mr Lance Gay- 
mer, seconded by Mrs Lance 
Gaymer. He was full of defer- 
ence, and apologised with grace- 
ful humility for his presence. 
He felt himself a horrible in- 
truder, he said, but he had been 
assured so earnestly by “old 
Lance” that Mrs Leroy was in 
want of*another dancing man, 
that he had ventured to accept 
his vicarious invitation and 
come to Manors. He was 
made welcome. 

Mr Haliburton, on further 
acquaintance, described himself 
as an actor, but Hughie, whose 
judgments of men—as opposed 
to women—were seldom wrong, 
put him down unhesitatingly 
as a gentleman who lived, 
actor or no, by his wits. He was 
a striking-looking personage 
of about thirty. He had curly 
black hair and dark eyes, with 
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dangerous eyelashes. He was 
well dressed—too well dressed 
for the country—and one felt 
instinctively that he was a good 
card-player, and probably knew 
something about billiards. 

The Manors party were greet- 
ed in the vestibule of the Town 
Hall by Lady Fludyer, self- 
appointed Mistress of the 
Revels. At present she more 
nearly resembled a well-nour- 
ished Niobe. 

“‘ My dear,” she cried, falling 
limply upon Mrs Leroy and 
kissing her feverishly, ‘‘ what 
do you think has happened ?” 

“Band not come ?” hazarded 
Mrs Leroy. 

“Worse! Not a man—not 
a subaltern—not a drummer- 
boy can get away from Ipsleigh 
to-night!” (Ipsleigh was a 
neighbouring military depét, 
and a fountain-head of eligi- 
bility in a barrenland.) “They 
have all been called out to some 
absurd inspection, or route- 
march, or manceuvres, or some- 
thing, at twenty-four hours’ 
notice. And they were coming 
here in swarms! There won't 
be nearly enough men to go 
round now. Half the girls will 
be against the wall all night! 
Oh, my dear, when I get hold 
of the General a 

Lady Fludyer’s voice rose to 
a shriek, and she plunged wail- 
ing into a dark doorway, like a 
train entering a tunnel. 

Mrs Leroy turned to her 
shrinking cavaliers, with satis- 
faction in her eye. 

“Tt’s as well I brought the 
lot of you,” she said. “ Now, 





get to work. Jack, the first 
waltz with you, if you please.” 
The ball was soon in full 
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swing, though it was only too 
plain that men were somewhat 
scarce. Hughie, much to his 
alarm, found his programme 
full in ten minutes, and pre- 
sently, bitterly regretting the 
stokehold of the Orinoco, put 
forth into the fray with Mrs 
Lance Gaymer, having decided 
todo his duty by that lady as 
soon as possible, and get it 
over. She addressed him as 
“dear boy,” and waltzed in a 
manner which reminded him of 
the Covent Garden balls of his 
youth, thereby causing the 
highest and haughtiest of the 
county to inquire of their part- 
ners who she might be. The 
word soon passed round that she 
was the wife of young Gaymer. 
(“You remember, don’t you? 
Rather an unfortunate mar- 
riage, and all that. Barmaid, 
or something. However, the 
family have decided to make 
the best of her. They'll have 
their hands full—eh?”) Where- 
upon fair women elevated their 
discreetly powdered noses a 
little higher, while unregener- 
ate men hurried up, like the 
Four Young Oysters, all eager 
for the treat, and furtively peti- 
tioned Lance Gaymer to intro- 
duce them to his wife. 

On entering the ballroom 
Joan Gaymer, serenely con- 
scious of a perfectly -fitting 
new frock and her very best 
tinge of colour, took up her 
stand at her recognised “pitch” 
beside the end pillar on the left 
under the musicians’ gallery, 
and proceeded to fill up the 
vacancies caused in her pro- 
gramme by the defection of the 
dancing warriors from Ipsleigh. 
Among the first applicants for 
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the favour of a waltz was Mr 
Guy Haliburton. 

“ All right—Number Two,” 
said Joan. 

Haliburton wrote it down, 
and asked for another. 

“T’ll see how you waltz first,” 
said Miss Gaymer frankly. 
“Then—perhaps! I am rather 
particular.” 

The music had risen to her 
brain like wine, and she was 
in what her admirers would 
have called her most regal, and 
her detractors her most objec- 
tionable,mood. Mr Haliburton, 
however, merely bowed reve- 
rentially, and made way for 
an avalanche of Binkses and 
Cherubs, with whom Joan, 
babbling at the top of her voice 
and enjoying every moment of 
her triumph, booked a list of 
fixtures that stretched away far 
into to-morrow morning. 

The waltz with the fascinat- 
ing Haliburton proved so satis- 
factory—in point of fact, he 
was easily the best dancer in 
the room—that Joan immedi- 
ately granted himtwo more. It 
was characteristic of her that 
she declined to take the floor 
again until the unfortunate 
gentlemen at whose expense 
Haliburton was being honoured 
had been found, brought to her, 
and apprised of their fate. 
They protested feebly, but Joan 
swept them aside in a fashion 
with which they were only too 
familiar. 

“Run way, chicks,” she said 
maternally, “and get fresh 
partners. There are heaps of 
nice girls to spare to-night. 
Look at that little thing over 
there, with the blue eyes, and 
forget-me-nots in her hair. 
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perfectly lovely. Worth six of - 


me, any day. Trot!” 

But the two young men, re- 
fusing to be comforted, growled 
sulkily and elbowed their way 
outside, to console each other 
for the fragility of petticoat 
promises, and fortify themselves 
against any further slings and 
arrows of outrageous Fortune 
of a similar nature, in the re- 
freshment room. 

Still, the girl to whom Joan 
had directed their attention was 
well worth notice. She stood 
near the door, a slim, graceful, 
and somehow rather appealing 
little figure. Her hair was the 
colour of ripe corn, her eyes, 
wide and wondering, were as 
blue as the forget-me-nots in 
her hair, and her lips, to quote 
King Solomon upon a very 
different type of female, were 
like a thread of scarlet. She 
wore a simple white frock, and 
carried in her hand the bouquet 
of the débutante. 

Joan swung past her in the 
embrace of the ever faithful 
Binks. 

“That child is a perfect 
dream,” she said to herself, 
“but her mouth is trembling 
at the corners. I wonder if 
some man has forgotten to 
ask her to dance. I should 
think——” 

At this point in her reflec- 
tions she was whirled heavily 
into the orbit of a reversing 
couple, and the ensuing collision, 
together with the enjoyment of 
exacting a grovelling apology 
from the hapless Binks (who 
was in no way responsible for’ 
the accident), drove further 
cogitations on the subject of 
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the girl with the forget-me-nots 
out of her head. 

About midnight Joan slipped 
upstairs to what her last part- 
ner —a mechanically-minded 
young gentleman from Wool- 
wich—described as the repair- 
ing shop, to make good the 
ravages effected by the lancers 
as danced in high society in 
the present year of grace. 

The music for the next waltz 
was just beginning when she 
returned to her pillar. No 
eager partner awaited her, 
which was unusual; and Joan 
glanced at her programme. 
She bit her lip. 

“Number Eight,” she said 
to herself. “Joey, my child, 
he has scored you off—and you 
deserve it!” 

This cryptic utterance had 
reference to Mr Hugh Mar- 
rable, to whom it may be re- 
membered this particular dance 
had been offered, much as a 
bone is thrown to a dog, on the 
lawn at Manors three days 
before. 

Hughie’s subsequent demean- 
our had piqued his ward’s 
curiosity. He had made no 
further reference to Number 
Eight, neither had he made 
any attempt during this even- 
ing to come up and confirm 
the fixture. In fact, he had 
not asked Joan for a dance at 
all, with the consequence that 
Miss Gaymer, who, serenely 
confident that her guardian 
would come and eat humble 
pie at the last moment, had 
kept Number Eight free, now 
found herself occupying the 
rather unusual réle of wall- 
flower. What was more, she 
knew she would be unable to 
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pick up a partner, for every 
available man was being worked 
to the last ounce, and pretty 
girls still sat here and there 
about the room, chatting with 
chaperones and maintaining a 
brave appearance of enjoyment 
and insouciance. 

“T’m not going to let Hughie 
see me propping a wall this 
dance,” said Joan to herself 
with decision. “He would 
think I had been keeping it for 
him. What shall I do? Go 
back to the cloak-room? No; 
it is always full of girls without 
partners pretending they’ ve just 
dropped in to get sewn up. 
I'll go to the Mayor’s parlour 
and sit there. It’s never used 
at these dances.” 

Making a mental entry on 
the debit side of her missing 
partner’s ledger, Miss Gaymer 
retired unostentatiously from 
the ball-room, and turned down 
an unlighted passage, which 
was blocked by a heavy screen 
marked “private,” and encum- 
bered with rolls of carpet and 
superfluous furniture. 

The darkened passage was 
comfortably cool and peaceful 
after the blaze and turmoil of 
the field of action, and appar- 
ently had not been discovered 
by couples in search of seclusion. 
Joan was approaching the end, 
where she knew the door of the 
Mayor’s parlour was situated, 
when she became aware of a 
certain subdued sound quite 
near her. It was a sound well 
calculated to catch the ear of 
one so tender-hearted as herself. 
Some one was sobbing, very 
wretchedly, in the darkness 
within a few feet of her. 

Joan stopped short, a little 
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frightened, and peered about 
her. Her eyes were growing 
accustomed to the gloom, and 
presently she beheld a glimmer 
of white almost at her knee. 
Presently the glimmer outlined 
itself into the form of a filmy 
ball-dress. 

Joan tackled the situation 
with her usual promptitude. 

“TI say,” she said, “what's 
the matter? Let me help 


ou. 

4 The sobbing ceased, and the 
white figure sat up with a 
start. 

“If you don’t mind,” con- 
tinued Joan, “I’m going to 
turn up this electric light.” 

There was a click, and the 
rays of a single and rather 
dusty incandescent lamp illu- 
minated the scene, and with 
it the slender figure, seated 
forlornly on a roll of red carpet, 
of the little lady of the forget- 
me-nots. 

Her face was flushed with 
sudden shame, for her shoulders 
were still heaving, and her 
cheeks glistened with tears, the 
which she dabbed confusedly 
with a totally inadequate scrap 
of pocket-handkerchief. 

Joan, regardless of her new 
frock, was down upon the 
dusty roll of carpet in a 
moment. She put her arm 
round the girl. 

“My dear,” she said authori- 
tatively, “what is it? Tell 
me.” 

The girl told her. It was a 
simple story, and not altogether 
&@ novel one, but it contained 
the elements of tragedy for all 
that. 

This was her coming-out 
ball. She pointed to her dis- 
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carded bouquet lying on the 
grimy floor. Her father had 
put it into her hand, and hung 
a little enamel pendant round 
her neck, and given her a kiss 
—she told her story with all a 
child’s fidelity to detail—and 
had despatched her in her 
brother’s charge, with admoni- 
tions not to break too many 
hearts, on the long fourteen- 
mile drive to Midfield—a period 
occupied in ecstatic anticipa- 
tions of the event to which she 
had been looking forward ever 
since she had put her hair up. 
Her brother, on their arrival, 
had booked one dance with her 
—subsequently cancelled with 
many apologies on the ground 
that he had just met a girl 
whom he simply must dance 
with —and introduced her to 
two young men whose pro- 
grammes were already full; 
after which he had plunged 
into the crowd, comfortably 
conscious that his duty had 
been done, leaving his sister to 
stand, smiling bravely, with 
tingling feet and her heart in 
her throat, from half-past nine 
until a quarter-past twelve. 
The music was pulsing in her 
ears, youth and laughter were 
swinging easily past her—even 
brushing her skirts; and she 
was utterly and absolutely 
alone. She was just eighteen ; 
she was the prettiest girl—with 
the possible exception of Joan 
Gaymer—in the room; it was 
her first ball—and not a man 
had asked her to dance. A 
small matter, perhaps, com- 
pared with some, but men have 
blown out their brains for less. 
Long before she had sobbed 
out all her pitiful little narra- 
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tive her head was on Joan’s 
shoulder, and that mercurial 
young person, oblivious of 
everything save the fact that 
here was a sister in distress, 
was handling the situation as 
if she were twenty years her 
companion’s senior instead of 
two. 

“T stood it for nearly three 
hours,” said the girl apolo- 
getically, “and then I—I came 
here.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Joan 
with decision, “you aren’t go- 
ing to stay here any longer. 
You are coming straight back 
to the ballroom with me.” 

“T can’t,” replied the girl, 
—*T couldn’t bear it!” 

“You are coming back to 
the ballroom with me,” re- 
peated Miss Gaymer firmly. 
“There are sixteen dances to 
go yet, and you are going to 
dance the soles of your slippers 
through, my child!” 

“ You are awfully kind,” said 
the girl wistfully, “but you 
won't be able to find me a 
partner now.” 

**T can find you sixteen,” said 
Joan. “You are going to 
have mine.” 

The child turned wondering 
eyes on her, and asked a ques- 
tion. 

“Me? Oh, I shall have a 
rest: I want one,” replied Miss 
Gaymer, splendide mendaxz. 
“In fact, it will be a charity 
on your part to take them. 
They’re all stupid, and they 
can’t dance.” 

But the girl shook her head. 

“You're a dear to suggest 
it,” she said, “but it wouldn’t 
do. Think how angry they 
would be, having booked a 


dance with Miss Gaymer, and 
only getting ——” 

“Do you know me?” asked 
Joan in surprise. 

“Everybody knows you,” 
said the girl. 

Joan flushed rosily. It was 
a compliment after her own 
heart. 

“T say, what’s your name?” 
she asked. 

“Sylvia Tarrant.” 

Joan nodded. “I know now,” 
she said. ‘ You live near Gain- 
ford.” 

The Tarrants were new- 
comers. Sylvia’s father was 
a retired sailor and a widower, 
and had but lately settled in 
the district, which would ac- 
count for his daughter’s want 
of acquaintance. 

“Yes,” said Sylvia. “But 
really, I could not take your 
partners. They'd be furious 
at getting me instead of you.” 

Miss Gaymer turned and 
scrutinised the face and figure 
beside her. 

“All you want, my child,” 
she said, “is a start. After 
to-night you'll never be left 
alone for two seconds at any 
ball you care to go to. In fact, 
I don’t see how I shall ever be 
able to get any partners at all,” 
she added plaintively. 

At this idea the girl laughed 
and looked happier, which was 
just exactly what Joan meant 
her to do. Her spirit was 
returning. 

Joan rose briskly. 

“Now, Sylvia,” she said, 
“I’m going to leave you for 
two minutes, because I want 
to find a man to send round 
and tell all my partners that 
you’ve agreed to take them on. 
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Then I’ll come back and get 
you started. Just put your- 
self straight. There’s a loose 
end of hair here: I’ll roll it up. 
There! Your eyes are getting 
better every minute. Give 
your skirt a shake out, and 
have a look at yourself in that 
mirror, and you'll be simply 
perfect. So long!” 

“There’s somebody coming,” 
said Sylvia, turning from her 
toilet and looking over her 
shoulder. 

A masculine form filled the 
passage. It was Hughie, who, 
deprived of a partner through 
Joan’s absence—the result of 
standing on his dignity in the 
matter of Number Hight—was 
prowling about in search of 
a quiet spot where he might 
indulge in the luxury of a 
pipe. 

Joan, who had forgotten all 
about Number Hight, received 
him with unfeigned pleasure, 
and hurried him back whence 
he came. On the way she 
breathlessly explained the situ- 
ation to him. 

“ Hughie, that poor child has 
come here not knowing a soul, 
and has stood against the wall 
for three hours. There isn’t a 
partner to be had for love or 
money at this hour, so she must 
just have mine. Take my pro- 
gramme — wait a minute, I'll 
fill in some of these initials— 
and go round to all the men 
whose names are on it, and tell 
them that I’m very sorry but 
I’ve got a headache and can’t 
dance any more to-night, but 
they’re to come to me at once 
at my pillar and be introduced 
to a substitute I’ve provided 
for them.” 
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“Do you think they'll ex- 
actly—jump at the idea of a 
substitute?” suggested Hughie 
mildly, 

“Their business,” said Miss 
Gaymer with a sudden return 
to her usual manner, “is to 
do what I tell them! Run, 
Hughie. Don’t say a word 
about the poor kid not having 
been able to get partners, will 
you? Say she came late— 
anything! You understand?” 

Hughie nodded. 

“T understand,” he _ said. 
“She came late, and you have 
a headache. Those are the two 
essential facts of the case—eh ? ” 

“Yes. Hurry!” said Joan, 
giving her guardian a push. 

“ Joey,” said Hughie, “ you’re 
@ brick!” 

Half an hour later the mem- 
bers of the Midfield Hunt Ball 
were electrified to behold Miss 
Joan Gaymer sitting between 
two comatose and famished 
chaperons, watching the dancers 
with indulgent eye, and gener- 
ally presenting the appearance 
of one whose time for these 
follies is overpast. 

Then heads began to turn 
in another direction. People 
were asking one another who 
the little thing with the forget- 
me-nots might be, who danced 
like a fairy, and appeared to 
have made a “corner” in all 
Miss Gaymer’s usual admirers. 
Had her appearance anything 
to do with Miss Gaymer’s re- 
tirement? A case of pique— 
eh? Heads wagged sagely, 
and eyebrows were elevated. 
Poor Joan! Like all the great 
ones of the earth, she had her 
detractors. 
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Sylvia herself was lost in 
the clouds by this time. 
When not engaged in obey- 
ing Joan’s mandate to dance 
the soles of her slippers 
through she was granting in- 
terviews to obsequious young 
men, who surged round in re- 
spectful platoons and hoped 
that, though disappointed on 
this occasion, they might have 
the pleasure at the County 
Bachelors’ on Thursday fort- 
night. Never was there such 
a triumph. The girl, radiant 
and fluttering, smiled and 
blushed and wrote down hope- 
less hieroglyphics on the back 
of her programme, while Miss 
Joan Gaymer, the deposed, the 
eclipsed, sat contentedly by 
and realised to the full the 
truth of her own dictum that 
all that Sylvia Tarrant wanted 
was a start. 

Later in the evening the 
watchful eye of Hughie Mar- 
rable detected the fact that 
Joan had disappeared from 
amid the concourse of matrons, 
and he speculated as to where 
she might be. He himself was 
enjoying a brief period of 
freedom, his partner for the 
moment having pled urgent 
private repairs and vanished 
to the regions above, and the 
idea had struck him that Joan 
might be going supperless. 

A brief scrutiny informed 
him that she was neither in 
the ball-room nor the supper- 
room. Then an inspiration 
seized him. Waiting for a 
comparatively quiet moment, 
he paid a hasty visit to the 
latter apartment, and having 
levied a contribution upon the 
side-table, slipped furtively 
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round the big screen and down 
the dark passage. 

His instincts had not failed 
him. Miss Joan Gaymer was 
sitting peacefully upon the roll 
of red carpet. Her head was 
lying back against the wall, 
and the rays of the dusty 
electric light glinted upon her 
coppery hair. Her eyes were 
closed, but she opened them at 
Hughie’s approach, blinking 
like a sleepy Dryad. 

“Hallo, Hughie!” she ob- 
served. “You nearly won a 
pair of gloves that time. Long 
evening, this!” 

Hughie began to deposit 
articles on the floor. 

“Supper,” he observed 
briefly. 

He laid out a plate of 
mayonnaise, another of trifle, 
a bottle about half-full of 
champagne, and a tumbler. 

“Hughie,” said Joan, “ you're 
the only real friend I have in 
the world! I was nearly 
crying for something to eat. 
That, and seeing other people 
dance and not me. Hughie, it 
was simply awful! I had no 
idea: if I had sat there much 
longer I should have burst into 
tears. I'd forgotten, too, that 
by giving away all my partners 
I was giving away my supper. 
If I’d remembered I would have 
kept just one—a littleone. But 
never mind, now: the plague is 
stayed. I owe you one for this. 
How did you manage to carry 
all those things?” 

“Large hands,” said Hughie. 
“ Half a minute!” 

He produced from his tail- 
pocket two forks, a napkin, and 
a bottle of soda-water. 

“TI remembered you liked 
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your drink diluted,” he said, 
pouring out both bottles at 
once. “I noticed it at dinner, 
the other night.” 

“Hughie, you're a dear!” 
said Joan impulsively. 

“Say when!” remarked 
Hughie unsteadily. 


It was five o’clock in the 
morning. The band had played 
Whisper and I shall hear, fol- 
lowed by John Peel, followed 
by God save the King, followed 
by John Peel once more, fol- 
lowed by God save the King 
again, and the musicians were 
now putting away their instru- 
ments with an air of finality 
which intimated that in their 
humble opinion The Midfield 
Hunt Ball had had its money’s 
worth. 

The Manors party, all twelve 
of them, were being scientifi- 
cally packed into an omnibus 
constructed to seat ten un- 
comfortably, and Joan was 
waiting her turn in the portico. 
At this moment Sylvia Tar- 
rant, followed by a slightly 
sheepish brother, came down the 
steps. Her cheeks were excess- 
ively pink and her eyes blazed. 

She saw Joan, and stopped. 

“T was afraid I was going 
to miss you,” she said. ‘Good 
night!” 

“Good night!” said Joan. 

The little girl—she was a 
head shorter than Joan—placed 
her hands upon her new friend’s 
shoulders, and stood on tiptoe. 

“T should like to kiss you,” 
she said shyly. 

“Oh, my dear!” said Joan, 
quite flustered. “Of course—if 
you like. There!” 

She was unusually silent all 
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the way home, and when they 
reached Manors said good night 
to Mrs Leroy and flitted up- 
stairs to her room. The rest of 
the party dispersed ten minutes 
later, and Hughie was left 
alone with his host and hostess. 

“T have never known that 
child have a headache before,” 
said Mrs Leroy rather anxious- 
ly, as Hughie lighted her 
candle. “I hope there’s no- 
thing wrong.” 

“She’s as right as rain,” 
said Hughie. “She gave up 
all her partners—every man 
Jack of them—I mean—I’m 
sorry! I don’t think she 
meant me to te A 

“You may as well finish now,” 
said Mrs Leroy composedly. 

Hughie did so. Mrs Leroy 
nodded. 

“Tt was like her,” she said 
softly—“ especially telling you 
to keep quiet about it. A good 
many women might have given 
up their dances, but very few 
could have resisted the tempta- 
tion to make capital out of 
their generosity. Never tell 
me again, miserable creature,” 
she continued, turning sud- 
denly upon her comatose 
spouse, “that a woman is in- 
capable of doing a good turn 
to another woman!” 

“Cert’nly, m’dear,” replied 
Captain Leroy, making a 
desperate effort to close his 
mouth and open his eyes. 

“But of course,” broke in 
Hughie unexpectedly, “there 
are precious few women like 
Joey.” 

Then he bit his lip, and 
turned a dusky red. 

Mrs Leroy, being a woman, 
took no outward notice, but 
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her husband, who was a plain 
creature, turned and regarded 
his guest with undisguised in- 
terest. 
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“What ho!” he remarked, 
wagging his sleepy head. 
“Good night, old man!” said 
Hughie hurriedly. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN.—BUSINESS ONLY. 


Next morning Hughie made 
Miss Joan Gaymer a proposal 
of marriage. 

It was not an impressive 
effort—very few proposals are. 
But a performance of this kind 
may miss the mark as a spec- 
tacle and yet, by the indulg- 
ence of the principal spectator, 
achieve its end. Even thus 
Hughie failed, and for various 
reasons. 

In the first place, he proposed 
directly after breakfast, which, 
as Joey pathetically observed 
to Mrs Leroy long afterwards, 
was just the sort of brutal 
thing he would do. A woman, 
especially if she be young, likes 
to be won, or at any rate 
wooed, in a certain style. A 
secluded spot, subdued light, 
mayhap a moon; if possible, 
distant music—all these things 
tell. If Hughie had paid a 
little more attention to stage 
effects of this kind he might 
have found his ward more 
amenable. Being a Marrable, 
he brushed aside these trap- 
pings and came straight to 
what he fondly imagined was 
the point, little knowing that 
to @ young girl romance and 
courtship make up one great 
and glorious vista, filling the 
eye and occupying the entire 
landscape, while marriage is a 


small black cloud on the dis-- 


tant horizon. 
His actual method of pro- 





cedure was to sit heavily down 
beside his ward as she enjoyed 
the morning sun in a corner of 
the lawn, and say— 

“Joey, I want to talk to you 
—on business.” 

“ All right, warder,” replied 
Miss Gaymer meekly; “fire 
away!” 

“T suppose you know,” said 
Hughie, a little dashed, “that 
all your affairs have been left 
in my hands?” 

“T do, worse luck!” said 
Miss Gaymer frankly. “And 
that reminds me, Hughie dear. 
I should like a trifle on ac- 
count. You won’t refuse poor 
Joey, will you?” 

She squeezed her guardian’s 
arm in a manner which 4 
Frenchman would have de- 
scribed as trés cdline. 

“T think I had better put 
you on an allowance,” said 
Hughie. 

Joan’s eyes danced. 

“Oh, you ripper! 
much ?” 

“Can’t say,” replied Hughie, 
“until I’ve been up to town 
and seen the bankers.” 

“When are you going?” 

“To-morrow: that’s wh7 I 
wanted to talk to you to-day. 
You see, your money is in two 
parts, so to speak. One lot is 
tied up in such a way that it 
can’t be touched until poor 
Uncle Jimmy’s death is actu- 
ally proved.” 


How 
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Joan’s blue- grey eyes were 
troubled. 

“ Hughie,” she said, “is there 

any hope? I still like to think 
80.” 
Hughie shook his head. 
“Not much,” he said. “In 
fact, none. It is known that 
he went with that crack- 
brained expedition of Hymack’s 
up the Congo,—to study the 
Rubber Question on the spot, 
—and the last letter he sent 
home said that he was suffer- 
ing from black-water fever, 
and it is also known that the 
expedition came back without 
him. And—all that was two 
years ago, Joey.” 

Joan nodded her head sub- 
missively. 

“Poor Uncle Jimmy!” she 
said softly. 

“Still,” continued Hughie 
stoutly, “you never know. I 
have sent a man out to make 
inquiries, and if he fails, per- 
haps I shall go myself. But 
until we learn something def- 
inite the will can’t be proved. 
However, he left me very full 
instructions what to do in case 
he did not come back, so I 
must carry them out. There 
is plenty for you to go on 
with. I shall run up to town 
to-morrow, and when I come 
back T’ll let you know how 
much it is, and how much 
a-year I can allow you.” 

Miss Gaymer clasped her 
hands and sighed happily. 

“We will have a _ time, 
Hughie!” she said. “I'll 
stand treat,” 

“Thank you,” said Hughie 
gravely. 

There was a long silence. 
Hughie, suddenly ill at ease— 
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he had arrived at Part Two of 
his morning’s syllabus—made 
fatuous attempts to roll a 
cigarette. His ward sat with 
@ rapt expression in her 
widely-opened eyes, mentally 
visualising a series of charit- 
able enterprises (ranging from 
a turquoise pendant for Mildred 
Leroy to a new cap for the cook) 
made feasible by the sudden 
prospect of wealth. 

Presently Hughie cleared his 
throat in a_ heart-rending 
manner, and said, in what he 
afterwards admitted to himself 
was entirely the wrong sort of 
voice— 

“Joey, I think you and 
I had better marry one 
another.” 

Miss Gaymer, who was more 
used to this sort of thing than 
her companion, turned and eyed 
him calmly. 

“And why?” she asked. 

There was only one possible 
answer to this question, and 
Hughie should have given it 
with the full strength of his 
heart and soul and body. But 
—well, reserve is a curious and 
paralysing thing. All he said 
was— 

“T think it would be very 
suitable; don’t you?” 

“For you or for me?” in- 
quired Miss Gaymer. 

“For both of us,” replied 
Hughie. “No—for me!” he 
added, his habitual modesty 
getting the better of him. 

“In what way?” continued 
Miss Gaymer, with unnatural 
calm. 

“Well — Uncle Jimmy was 
very keen about it,” said 
Hughie desperately. 

“You're a dutiful nephew, 
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Hughie,” observed Joan ap- 
provingly. 

“And then,” continued the 
suitor, “as I have been made 
your guardian, and all that, I 
think I am in a position to take 
care of you, and look after your 
money, and so on.” 

“You mean it would make 
it easier for you to manage my 
affairs?” said Miss Gaymer 
helpfully. 

“Yes,” said Hughie, feeling 
that he was getting on. 

“Any more reasons?” in- 
quired Miss Gaymer, with a 
docile appearance of intellig- 
ent interest. 

Hughie made an immense 
effort, and grasped his chair 
until the veins stood out on his 
hands. Parturiunt montes— 
evidently. 

“Well, Joey,” he said at last, 
“we have always been pals, 
and all that. I mean, we have 
known each other for a long 
time now, haven’t we? You 
even offered to marry me 
once,”—he laughed nervously, 
—“‘when you were a kiddie 
—do you remember? It seems 
to me we should get on first- 
rate together—eh? What's 
your opinion?” 

Ridiculus mus ! 

Miss Gaymer sat up in her 
chair, and turned upon the 
unfortunate young man beside 
her. 

“And you dare,” she said, 
“to come to a girl like me with 
a proposal like that! You sit 
there and tell me that you 
have taken me over from Uncle 
Jimmy like a—like a parcel 
from a porter, and that you 
have been saddled with my 
money and affairs, so perhaps 
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it would be simplest and save 
trouble if you married me! 
Me!” she repeated, “ who have 
to keep men off with a stick!” 

The last sentence was a mis- 
take. It was an inartistic and 
egotistical climax to a perfectly 
justifiable tirade. Joan realised 
the fact the moment she had 
uttered the words, but poor 
Hughie was too much occupied 
in retiring into his shell to 
notice anything. He had laid 
bare his heart, in his own 
fashion, for the first time in 
his life, and this was the result. 
Never again! He burned in- 
wardly, like a child who has 
been laughed at by grown-ups. 

“I’m sorry,” he said stiffly. 
“My mistake! Shan’t occur 
again.” 

Joey’s ear was caught by 
the tone of his voice, and 
conscience gave her a twinge. 
She patted Hughie’s arm in 
a friendly way. 

“Old boy,” she said, suddenly 
contrite, “I’ve made you angry, 
and I’ve hurt you. I’m sowwy 
—sorry, I mean! (I’m a bit 
upset, you see,” she said, smil- 
ing disarmingly.) “But I 
can’t marry you, really. I 
couldn’t bear to be married at 
all at present. It seems so— 
so unnecessary. I don’t see 
what I should get out of it. 
That’s a selfish thing to say, 
I suppose, but I'll try to ex- 
plain a girl’s point of view to 
you. You're a terrible child 
in some respects, so I'll do it 
quite simply.” 

She stroked his sleeve in a 
motherly fashion, and con- 
tinued— 

“Years ago, my dear, the 
only way a girl could get her 
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freedom or any male society 
was by marrying. Now, she 
gets as much of both as she 
wants, and if she marries she 
loses all the freedom and most 
of the male society. So why 
should she marry at all?” 

Hughie kept silence before 
this poser. He felt incapable 
of plunging into the depths 
of an argument: one has to 
keep to the surface in discuss- 
ing these matters with a 
maiden of twenty. 

“So I shan’t marry for years, 
if at all,” continued Miss 
Gaymer, with the air of one 
propounding an entirely new 
theory. “Not until I’m get- 
ting passée at any rate, and 
only then if I could find a man 
whom it wouldn’t give me the 
creeps to think of spending the 
rest of my life with. Besides, 
the moment one gets engaged 
all the other men drop off—all 
the nice ones, at any rate—and 
that would never do. Don’t 
you think my system is a 
sensible one?” 

“Tt comes hard on the men,” 
said Hughie. 

“Yes, poor dears!” said 
Miss Gaymer sympathetically. 
“Still, one man is so tiresome 
and a lot is so nice!” 

With which concise and not 
unmasterly summary of the 
marriage question, as viewed 
through the eyes of the modern 
maiden, Miss Gaymer turned 
the conversation into other 
channels, and this idyll termin- 
ated. 

Half an hour later they were 
called into the house, to make 
ready for a boating expedition. 

Joan, with her usual frank- 
ness, reverted for a moment 


before they left the seclusion 
of the trees to the topic 
that was uppermost in their 
minds. 

“Hughie,” she said softly, 
“does it hurt much?” 

“T don’t quite know yet,” 
said Hughie. 

“T mean, are you sad or 
angry— which? It usually 
takes a man one way or the 
other,” observed this experi- 
enced damsel. 

“T don’t know that I’m 
either,” said Hughie meditat- 
ively ; “the only feeling that I 
have just now is that I’m 
desperately sorry. But I’m 
not kicking.” 

“It is my belief,” remarked 
Miss Gaymer with sudden and 
pardonable asperity, “ that you 
don’t care for me in the least. 
Do you, now?” 

They were a very honest and 
sincere couple, these. For a 
full minute they looked each 
other in the face, without 
speaking. Then Hughie said— 

“ Joey, I simply don’t know! 
I thought I did half an hour 
ago, and I’d have sworn it last 





night, when os 

He checked himself. 

“ When what?” asked Joan 
swiftly. 


“Nothing,” said Hughie. 
“That's rather beside the 
point now, isn’t it?” 

Joan, curiosity struggling 
with honesty, nodded reluct- 
antly. 

“ Anyhow,” continued Hughie, 
“T thought I did then, but I’m 
blessed if I know now. In 
fact,” he added in a sudden 
burst of confidence, ‘“ some- 
times I can’t stand you at any 
price, Joey dear!” 
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yet. But you will—one way 


nodding a wise head, “I see or another—as soon as you 
you don’t know your own mind get away from me,” 


A week later another inter- 
view took place between the 
pair, on the same spot. 

“Business only, this time, 
Joey!” said Hughie, with 
rather laborious cheerfulness. 

“ All right. Did you havea 
good time in town?” inquired 
Miss Gaymer, in the inevitable 
manner of women and Orient- 
als, who dislike coming to the 
point in matters of business 
without a few decent prelim- 
inaries. 

“ Yes, thanks. I have been 
picking up old friends again, 
and generally settling down,” 
said Hughie. “Got a flat, and 
a@ comic man-servant—Scotch- 
man—introduce you some day. 
iin” 

He plunged into a rather 
rambling description of John 
Alexander Goble. He was evi- 
dently no more anxious to get 
to business than Joan. 

At last Miss Gaymer in- 
quired— 

“Well, Hughie, have you 
fixed up my affairs?” 

“Yes,” said Hughie slowly. 
“Do you want details?” 

“Mercy, no! I don’t know 
anything about business, and 
I don’t believe you do either, 
Hughie. Do you?” 

‘*Not much,” confessed the 
trustee. ‘However, I must 
tell you at once, Joey, that you 
aren’t nearly so well off as I 
thought you were. In fact, 
you’re not an heiress at all.” 


II, 


“Righto!” replied Joan 
cheerfully. ‘“ When do I start 
for the workhouse ?” 

“Tt’s not quite so bad as 
that,” said Hughie, “ but——” 

“What am I worth?” in- 
quired the practical Miss Gay- 
mer. 

“T can’t quite tell you,” said 
Hughie in a hesitating fashion. 
“ You see ’—he appeared to be 
choosing his words rather care- 
fully—“ the nominal value of 
investments, and their actual 
cash equivalent——” 

Joan put her fingers in her 
ears. 

“Stop!” she cried, “or I 
shall scream! I don’t know 
an asset from a liability, except 
that in the arithmetic book 
brokerage is one-eighth, and— 
never mind! [I should never 
understand. How much am I 
to have a-year? Tell me 
that.” 

“Supposing it should be a 
mere trifle,” said Hughie slowly, 
“what would you do?” 

Miss Gaymer puckered her 
brow thoughtfully. 

“You mean, if I hadn’t 
enough to live on?” 

Hughie nodded. 

“‘ Well, I shouldn’t be a gov- 
erness, I don’t think. I love 
children, but children are 
always perfectly diabolical to 
their governess, and I shouldn’t 
be able to stand their mothers, 
either. No: governesses are 
off! Ishouldn’t mind being a 
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typewriter, though—or a secre- 
tary—not that I can typewrite, 
or even spell—provided it was 
to a really nico man. An 
author, you know, or a Cabinet 
Minister. He could walk about 
the room, rumpling up his hair 
and getting the stuff off his 
chest, and I would sit there 
like a little mouse, in a neat 
black skirt and a white silk 
blouse— perhaps one or two 
carnations pinned on—looking 
very sweet and taking it all 
down.” 

“It’s a pretty picture,” said 
Hughie drily. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Miss 
Gaymer, with genuine enthus- 
iasm. “I think,” she con- 
tinued, soaring to still greater 
heights, “ that I should like to 
go on the stage best of all. Of 
course, it wouldn’t be the 
slightest good my going on the 
proper stage—learning parts, 
and all that; but a piece like 
The Merry Widow, with differ- 
ent frocks for each act and 
just a few choruses to sing 
in, would be top-hole! Say 
I’m a pauper, Hughie!” 

“You’re not—thank God!” 
was Hughie’s brutal but earn- 
est response. 

“All right, then! Don’t 


A pair of Archdiaconal shoe- 
buckles, the glimmer of a lady’s 
white evening wrap, and a 
glowing cigar-end were dis- 
cernible in the half-light of 
the verandah outside the draw- 
ing-room window after dinner. 
Two Olympians, to whom 
human hearts were as an open 





bite my head off!” said Miss 
Gaymer, with unimpaired good 
temper. “Let us resume. How 
much are you going to give 
me?” 

“How much can you live 
on?” 

“Well, I was talking about 
it to Ursula Harbord — you 
know her, don’t you?” 

“‘T do,” said Hughie, making 
a wry face. 

“Very well, don’t abuse her. 
She’s the cleverest girl I know,” 
said Joan warmly. “She is 
on the staff of The New Woman, 
and can put a man in his place 
in about two minutes.” 

“So I discovered,” said 
Hughie resignedly. “Popular 
type of girl. However, you 
were saying——?” 

“T was asking Ursula,” con- 
tinued Joan, “about the cost 
of living in town, and so on, 
and we agreed to share a flat. 
She said I could get along on 
three hundred a-year.” 

Joan paused expectantly, and 
waited for an answer to her 
unspoken question. 

“That,” said Hughie, after 
hesitating a» moment as if to 
work out a sum in mental 
arithmetic, “is just what I 
can give you.” 


III. 


book, were discussing mortal 
affairs. 

“Is there no way of bring- 
ing it off?” inquired one 
voice. 

“Lots,” replied the other. 
“But they have so bungled 
things between them that we 
shall have to go slow for a bit. 
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Why, oh, why, do men whom 
you could trust to do almost 
anything in the ordinary way 
always make such a mess of 
their love affairs? Why aren’t 
you married, for instance, Mr 
D’ Arey?” 

“TI give it up,” said the rev- 
erend gentleman. “ But to re- 
turn to the point, what ought 
Hughie to do? Take her by 
the shoulders and shake her? 
I have known such a method 
prove most efficacious,” he 
added, rather incautiously. 

“N-no,” said Mrs Leroy, “I 
don’t think so—not in Joey’s 
case. It would bring some 
women to reason—most women, 
in fact—in no time. But the 
child is too high-spirited. Her 
pride would never forgive such 
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treatment. A better way would 
be for him to make love to 
some one else,” 

“Being Hughie, that is out 
of the question. He could only 
make love to some one else if 
he meant it; and that would 
rather defeat your object, Mrs 
Leroy.” 

“* My object ?” 

“Well, ours, then. But is 
there no other way?” 

“Yes. He must get into 
trouble of some kind. ~ At pres- 
ent he is too popular: every- 
body likes him. If they turned 
against him she would come 
round fast enough. Yes, he 
must get into trouble,” 

“ Well, perhaps he will,” said 
the reverend gentleman hope- 
fully. 


BOOK FOUR.—THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN.—DEPUTATIONS—WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


Hughie let himself into his 
chambers in Jermyn Street, 
and rang the bell of his sitting- 
room. It was a comfortable 
bachelor apartment, with sport- 
ing trophies on the walls, 
cavernous arm-chairs round the 
fireplace, and plenty of pipes 
dotted about the mantelpiece. 

It was eleven o’clock on a 
fine morning in March, and 
Hughie had been to Putney to 
stroke a scratch eight against 
the Cambridge crew, who had 
rowed a full trial on the early 
flood and required a little pac- 
ing between bridges. 

Presently the sitting-room 
door opened, and John Alexan- 
der Goble presented himself 
upon the threshold. Since his 


unregenerate days on board 
the Orinoco a new and awful 
respectability had descended 
upon him, and in his sober 
menial attire he looked more 
like a Calvinistic divine than 
ever. He regarded his employer 
with some displeasure. 

“Your breakfast has been 


sitting in the fender this 
twa hours,” he observed bit- 
terly. 

“Sorry, John. Afraid I for- 


got to countermand it. I had 
some at Putney.” 
“At what hour?” inquired 


the inexorable Mr Goble. 


“Half- past seven, about, 
with the crew.” 
“Tt’s eleven the noo. You'll 


be able for some mair, I doot. 
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Forbye it’s a pity to waste 
good food. Bide you, while 
T'll get it.” 

Hughie, who was as wax 
in the hands of his retainer, 
presently found himself par- 
taking of a lukewarm colla- 
tion and opening his letters. 

He glanced through the 
first. 

“John!” he called. 

Mr Goble appeared from the 
bedroom. 

“Were you cryin’ on me?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes. Did twe gentlemen 
call here at ten?” 

“ Aye.” 

“Who were they?” 

“Yon felly Gaymer, and 
anither.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T couldna say.” 

‘“‘What was he like?” 

Mr Goble cast about him for 
a suitable comparison. 

“He was just a long drink o’ 
watter,” he announced at last, 
with an air of finality. 

“Did he look —like an 
actor?” inquired Hughie, with 
@ flash of intuition. 

‘“Worse than that,” replied 
Goble. 

“Um—I think I know him. 
Thank you, that will do. By 
the way, I’m expecting some 
friends to lunch. Captain and 
Mrs Leroy —and Mr D’Aroy. 
You know him, don’t you?” 

“D’Arcy? Aye, I mind him 
fine. A fat yin, wi’ a lum hat 
tied up wi’ string. A popish- 
lookin’ body,” commented Mr 
Goble sorrowfully. 

He retired downstairs, to 
ponder upon the dubiety of 
the company into which his 
employer appeared to be drift- 





ing, and Hughie returned to 
his letters. 

The sight of the next caused 
him to glow suddenly and fool- 
ishly, for on the back of the 
envelope he observed the ad- 
dress of Joan’s flat. But he 
cooled when he turned it round 
and read the superscription. 
It was in the handwriting of 
the lady with whom Joan 
shared the flat. 


“DEAR MR MARRABLE (it 
said), 

“Joan and I are coming to 
call on you to-morrow about 
twelve——” 

“They'd better stay to 
lunch.” He touched the bell 
and eontinued— 

“Dear Joan is very young 
in some ways, and she has no 
idea of the value of money; 
but since talking the matter 
over with me recently, she 
would like to have a few 
words with you about her 
financial position. 

“How delightful to see the 
leaves coming out again !|—Be- 
lieve me, yours sincerely, 

“URSULA HARBORD.” 


“Dear Joan would like” 
—would she?” commented 
Hughie. “I’m afraid it’s 
Ursula Harbord I’m going to 
have the few words with, 
though. Hades!” 

He rose and crossed the 
room to the fireplace, where 
he kicked the coals with un- 
necessary violence. Then he 
sighed heavily, and picked up 
a photograph which stood upon 
the mantelpiece. 

Joan had spoken nothing 
but the truth when she told 
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Hughie that he would discover 
his true feelings as soon as he 
found himself away from her. 
For six or eight months he had 
gone about his day’s work with 
the thoroughness and deter- 
mination of his nature. He 
had administered the little 
estate of Manors, was begin- 
ning to dabble in politics, had 
taken up rowing again, and 
was trying to interest himself 
generally in the course of life 
to which he had looked for- 
ward so eagerly on his travels. 
He had even tried conclusions 
with a few débutantes who had 
been introduced to his notice 
by business-like Mammas. But 
whatever his course of life, his 
thoughts and desires persisted 
in centring round a single ob- 
ject—a very disturbing and 
elusive object,—and try as he 
would he failed to derive either 
pleasure or profit from his pres- 
ent existence. 

In other words, he had made 
a mess of a love affair. 

Most men—and most women 
too, for that matter—undergo 
this experience at least once in 
their lives, and no two ever 
endure it in the same way. 
One rants, another mopes, a 
third forgets, a fourth bides 
his time, a fifth seeks consola- 
tion elsewhere, a sixth buries 
himself in work or dissipa- 
tion. Hughie, who cherished 
a theory that everything ul- 
timately comes right in this 
world provided you hold on 
long enough, and that when 
in doubt a man should “stand 
by the Day’s Work and await 
instructions,” like Kipling’s 
Bridge Builders, had gone 
steadily on, because it was 
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his nature so to do. It was 
uphill work at present —a 
mechanical perfunctory busi- 
ness, with no reward or al- 
leviation in sight,—but he 
was determined to go on doing 
his duty by Joan to the best 
of his ability, and combine so 
far as he was able the incom- 
patible réles of stern guard- 
ian, undesired suitor, and—to 
him most paradoxical of all— 
familiar friend. 

For there was no doubt that 
Joan liked him. She trusted 
him, consulted him — yea, 
obeyed him, even when he 
contradicted her most prepos- 
terous utterances and put down 
a heavy foot upon her most 
cherished enterprises. For this 
he did without flinching. The 
fact that he was a failure as 
a lover seemed to be no reason 
why he should fail as a 
guardian. 

Not that Joan submitted 
readily to his régime. To 
Hughie’s essentially masculine 
mind her changes of attitude 
were a complete mystery. 
They seemed to have no logical 
sequence or connection. She 
would avoid him or seek him 
out with equal unexpectedness. 
She might be hopelessly obsti- 
nate or disarmingly docile. 
One day she would behave like 
a spoilt child; on another she 
would be a very grandmother 
to him. Sometimes she would 
blaze up and rail against her 
much-enduring guardian for a 
tyrant and a monster, at others 
she would take him under a 
most maternal wing and steer 
him through a garden-party or 
a reception in a manner which 
made him feel like a lost child 
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in the hands of a benevolent 
policeman. On one occasion, 
which he particularly remem- 
bered, she had rounded on him 
and scolded him for a full half- 
hour for his stolid immobility 
and lack of finesse: the self- 
same afternoon he had over- 
heard her hotly defending him 
against a charge of dulness 
brought by two frivolous dam- 
sels over the tea-table. 

All this was very perplex- 
ing to a man who hated 
subtlety and liked his friends 
and foes marked in plain 
figures. It unsettled his own 
opinions, too. Joey’s varie- 
gated behaviour prevented him 
from deciding in his own 
mind whether he really liked 
her or not. At present all 
he was certain of was that 
he loved her. 

Meanwhile she was coming 
to see him—about her finan- 
cial position. That did not 
promise romance. And Ursula 
Harbord was coming too. 
Help! Certainly life was a 
rotten business at present. 
And it had been so full and 
glorious before he had forsaken 
the wide world and taken to 
this sort of thing. It might 
have been so different too, 
if only 

Poor Hughie replaced Joan’s 
photograph, sighed again— 
and coughed confusedly. A 
funereal image appeared over 
his shoulder in the chimney 
glass. 

“Were you ringin’?” in- 
quired a sepulchral voice. 

“Yes, John. Miss Gaymer 
and a friend of hers are 
coming to see me this morning. 
They'll probably stay to lunch. 











You can clear away that food 
over there.” 

He returned to his letters. 
Only one remained unopened, 
and proved to be from a man 
with whom he had arranged 
to shoot in the autumn. 

“This seems to promise a 
little relief from the present 
cheery state of affairs,” he 
mused. “Four men on a 
nice bleak moor, with no 
women about! Thank God! 
A hundred pounds a share. 
Well, Lord knows, trusteeing 
is an unprofitable business, but 
I think I can just do it. Tl 
accept at once.” 

He began to write a tele- 
gram. Bachelors have a habit 
of conducting their correspond- 
ence in this manner. 

“Here’s they twa whigma- 
learies,” announced Mr Goble 
dispassionately. 

He ushered in Lance Gaymer 
and the histrionic Mr Hali- 
burton. 

“‘ After compliments,” as they 
say in official circles, Lance came 
to the point. 

“Marrable,” he said, after 
an almost imperceptible ex- 
change of glances with Hali- 
burton, “aren’t you keeping 
my sister rather short of 
money ?” 

Hughie turned and stared at 
him in blank astonishment. 

Mr Haliburton, exuding gen- 
tlemanly tact at every pore, 
rose instantly. 

“You two fellows would like 
to be alone, no doubt,”’ he said. 
“T must not intrude into fam- 
ily matters. I’ll call for you in 
half an hour, Lance.” 

Hughie had risen too. 

“You need not trouble, Mr 
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Haliburton,” he said. 
is coming with you.” 

Mr Gaymer was obviously 
unprepared for such prompt 
measures as these. 

“But look here—I say— 
what the devil do you mean?” 
he spluttered. 

“T mean,” replied Hughie 
deliberately —he had realised, 
almost exultantly, that here 
once more was a situation 
which need not be handled 
with kid gloves—“that I am 
your sister’s sole trustee and 
guardian, and that you have 
nothing whatever to do with 
the disposition of her property, 
and——” 

“TI think you forget,” said 
Lance truculently, “that I am 
her brother.” 

“TI do not forget it,” said 
Hughie. “Neither did Jimmy 
Marrable. It was no over- 
sight on his part which left 
Joan’s inheritance and yours 
locked up in separate com- 
partments, so to speak. He 
gave you an independent in- 
come long ago, Lance, because 
he was particularly anxious 
to give you no opportunity 
of interfering with Joan’s 
affairs when the time came. 
For some reason he had 
chosen me for the job, and 
he preferred that I should 
have a free hand. Therefore 
I am not going to allow you 
to cut into my department. 
I am sorry to have to put it 
so brutally, but really, you 
have been infernally officious 
of late. This is the fourth 
reference which you have made 
to the subject during the past 
six weeks. I don’t know 
whether your enterprise is in- 


“* Lance 
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spired by brotherly love or 
the desire to make a bit, but 
whichever it is I don’t think 
you'll get much change out of 
me. I also object to your 
latest move — bringing in Mr 
Haliburton, presumably as an 
accomplice, or a witness, or 
whatever you like to call 
him.” 

“Really, Mr Marrable!” 
Mr Haliburton’s voice quivered 
with gentlemanly indignation. 

Hughie rang the bell. 

‘‘ Look here, Marrable,” burst 
out Lance furiously, “ you are 
getting yourself in a hole, I can 
tell you! We—lI happen to 
know that Jimmy Marrable 
left thirty or forty thousand 
pounds at least for Joey’s im- 
mediate use; and I am pretty 
certain he left something for 
mine too. Now 4 

“I’m sorry I can’t ask you 
to stay to lunch,” said Hughie, 
“but I have some friends 
coming. Show these gentle- 
men out, John.” 

The deputation was ruth- 
lessly shepherded downstairs 
by the impassive Mr Goble, and 
Hughie was left to his own 
reflections. He filled a pipe 
meditatively. 

“TI wonder,” he said, lighting 
a spill and puffing, “ where 
young Lance got his figures 
from. I also wonder what the 
game is. He was obviously a 
bit worked up, and I should say 
he had been fortifying himself 
for the interview before he 
arrived. I knew, of course, 
that he had never forgiven me 
for being put in charge of 
Joey’s affairs: he has always 
made things as difficult for me 
as possible. Perhaps he wants 
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a trifle for himself: his closing 
remarks rather pointed that 
way. But what on earth is 
friend Haliburton doing in that 
galley? I fancy he has been 
at the back of things all along. 
What interest has he in the 
amount of Joey’s fortune? I 
don’t know much about him, 
but I wouldn’t trust him a 
yard. Perhaps Lance owes 
him money. Have they gone, 
John?” 

“ Aye,” replied Mr Goble re- 
gretfully. “They went quite 
quietly.” 

He began to lay the table for 
luncheon. 

“T say, John,” began Hughie 
awkwardly. 

“Aye?” 

“There’s a thing I want to 
speak to you about. I have 
been losing money lately, and 
I have to give up some luxuries 
I can’t afford. I—I am afraid 
you are one of them. I have 
always regarded a man-servant 
as an extravagance,” he went 
on with a rush, “and I must ask 
you to look about for another 
place. Take your time, of 
course, and don’t leave me till 
you are suited. I shall be glad 
to give you a character, and 
all that. You understand?” 

There was a silence, while 
Mr Goble folded a napkin. 
Then he replied : 

“Fine!” Then he added, 
after a pause, “So you’ve been 
lossin’ your money? Aye! 
Aha! Mphm!” 

“Yes. I’m desperately 
sorry,” said Hughie penitently. 
“I don’t want to lose you. 
Perhaps it will only be 
tempor “4 
“You'll no be daen’ that yet 





a while,” remarked Mr Goble 
morosely. “I’m an ill body 
tae move.” 

“ But, John, you don’t under- 
stand. I can’t afford to keep 
you for more than——” 

“There a cab!” observed 
Mr Goble. 

Hughie looked down out of 
the window. 

“So it is,” he said hastily. 
“Tll show them up, John. 
You go on with your work.” 

He was across and out of the 
room in three strides, and could 
be heard descending the stairs 
kangaroo fashion. 

Mr John Goble breathed 
heavily into a spoon and 
rubbed it with the point of 
his elbow. 

“T wunner wha his visitors 
is,” he mused caustically. ‘Of 
course he always opens the 
door himsel’ tae all his visitors! 
Of course I dinna ken wha she 
is! Oh, no!” 

He wagged his head in a 
broken - hearted manner, and 
gave vent to a depressing 
sound which a brother Scot 
would have recognised as a 
chuckle of intense amusement. 

To him entered Miss Ursula 
Harbord. She wore pince-nez 
and a sage-green costume of 
some art fabric—one of the 
numerous crimes committed in 
the name of Liberty. She was 
Joan Gaymer’s latest fad; and 
under her persuasive tutelage 
Joan was beginning to learn 
that the men who all her life 
had served her slightest whim 
were at once monsters of dupli- 
city and brainless idiots; and 
that, given a few more fervid 
and ungrammatical articles in 
The New Woman, women 
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would shortly come to their 
own and march in the van of 
civilisation, and that people 
like Ursula Harbord would 
march in the van of the 
women. 

Pending this glorious des- 
tiny, Miss Harbord acted as 
unsettler-in-general of Joan’s 
domestic instincts, and worried 
Hughie considerably. 

She was followed into the 
room by Joan; very much the 
Joan of iast summer, if we 
make allowances for the dis- 
tressing appearance presented 
by a young woman of consider- 
able personal attractions who 
is compelled by Fashion’s de- 
cree, for this season at any 
rate, to obscure her features 
under a hat which looks like 
an unsuccessful compromise 
between a waste-paper basket 
and a dish-cover. 

“Well, John,” she inquired 
in her friendly fashion, “have 
you quite settled down in 
London ? ” 

“ Aye, mem.” 

“Not missing Scotland?” 
continued Joan, peeling off her 
white gloves and sitting down 
in an armchair. 

“ Naething to speak of,” said 
John. 

“T thought,” continued Miss 
Gaymer, surveying Mr Goble’s 
Cimmerian features, “that you 
had perhaps left your heart 
there,” 

“Ma hairt? What for would 
I dae a thing like that?” en- 
quired the literal Mr Goble. 
“A hairt is no a thing a body 
can dae wi’oot,” he explained. 
“It’s no like a rib. Ye jist 
get the ane, so ye canna afford 
tae get leavin’ it ony place.” 


Miss Gaymer smilingly aban- 
doned the topic, and in all 
probability the ghost of Sydney 
Smith chuckled. 

“When are you going to 
pay us another visit at 
Manors?” was Joan’s next 
question. 

“T’m no sure,” said Mr Goble. 
“Mr Marrable has jist given 
me notice.” 

“Oh, John!” said Joan, 
“what have you been doing? 
Breaking his china?” 

“Drinking his wine?” sug- 
gested Miss Harbord, who had 
been scornfully inspecting 
Hughie’s stock of current 
literature. 

“T doot I’m no givin’ satis- 
faction,” said John. 

‘But, John, I am sure you 
are!” said Joan. ‘“ Was that 
the reason he gave?” 

“He said he was givin’ up 
keepin’ a man-servant,” 

Miss Harbord, who had been 
craning her neck to see some- 
thing in the street, turned round 
sharply. , 

“Why? Has he been losing 
money ?” 

“T couldna say, mem,” said 
Mr Goble woodenly. He shared 
his master’s antipathy to Miss 
Harbord. 

That lady shook her head 
resignedly. 

“TI thought so!” she said. 
“ Joan, dear 4 

At this moment Hughie 
entered, and Miss Harbord’s 
fire was diverted. 

“Mr Marrable, have you got 
rid of that cabman?” she en- 
quired truculently. 

“Rather!” said Hughie. 
“He went like a lamb.” 

“He was intoxicated,” re- 
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marked Miss Harbord freez- 
ingly. 

“T didn’t notice it,” said 
Hughie. ‘He was quite tract- 
able. Apparently you engaged 
him at Hyde Park Terrace and 
stopped at two shops on the 
way.” 

“That is correct.” 

“ And you gave him one and 
threepence for a drive of over 
two miles and a stop of about 
ten minutes.” 

“His legal fare. We em- 
ployed him for exactly half an 
hour.” 

“But did you tell him that 
you were engaging him by the 
hour?” 

“Ofcourse not! They simply 
crawl if you do. You might 
have known that, Mr Mar- 
rable.” 

“Well, it’s all right now,” 
interposed Joan cheerfully. 

“Mr Marrable,” persisted 
Miss Harbord, “I fear you 
were weak with him. How 
much did you give him?” 

“Nothing out of the way,” 
said Hughie uneasily. ‘“ You'll 
stay to lunch, won’t you? I 
am expecting the Leroys and 
D’Arcy. We can all go on to 
a matinée afterwards.” 

Miss Harbord assumed the 
expression of one who is not 
to be won over by fair words, 
and endeavoured to catch 
Miss Gaymer’s eye—an enter- 
prise which failed signally, 
as the latter lady rose from 
her seat and strolled to the 
window. 

“Mr Marrable,” began Miss 
Harbord, taking up her par- 
able single-handed, “Joan 
wishes to have a chat with you 
about money matters.” 

VOL, CLXXXVI.—NO, MCXXVII. 


“No I don’t, Hughie,” said 
Miss Gaymer promptly, over 
her shoulder. 

“ Well then, dear,” said Miss 
Harbord calmly, “you ought 
to. Women leave these things 
to men far too much as it is. 
Joan has an old-fashioned 
notion,” she added to Hughie, 
“that it is not quite nice for 
girls to know anything about 
money-matters: hence her re- 
luctance. However, I will 
conduct her case for her.” 

Miss Harbord crossed her 
legs, threw herself back in her 
chair in a manner which de- 
monstrated most conclusively 
her contempt for appearances 
and feminine ideas of decorum, 
and began : 

“Tell me, Mr Marrable, what 
interest does Joan get on her 
money ?” 

Hughie gaped feebly. Half- 
an-hour ago he had put Mr 
Lance Gaymer to the door for 
an almost precisely similar 
question. But Lance Gaymer 
was a man, and Miss Harbord, 
conceal the fact as she might, 
was a woman; and Hughie’s 
old helplessness paralysed him 
once more. 

“The usual rate of interest,” 
he said lamely, “is about four 
per cent.” 

Ursula Harbord nodded her 
head, as who should say, “I 
expected that!” and produced 
a crumpled newspaper from 
her muff. 

“That,” she said almost in- 
dulgently, “reveals your ignor- 
ance of the world, Mr Marrable 
If you mixed a little more in 
affairs, and followed some regu- 
lar occupation, you would have 
more opportunities of discover- 
25 
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ing things for yourself, and so 
be spared the indignity—lI sup- 
pose you consider it an indig- 
nity /—of having to be advised 
by @ woman.” 

The afflicted Hughie mur- 
mured something about it being 
@ pleasure. 

“ Now here,” continued Miss 
Harbord, slapping the news- 
paper as an East-End butcher 
slaps the last two-eyed steak 
at his Saturday night auction, 
“T have the report of the half- 
yearly meeting of The Inter- 
national Trading Company, 
Limited, where a dividend of 
seven per cent was declared, 
making a dividend on the whole 
year of fourteen per cent. 
Now do you see what I—what 
Joan wants?” 

“Hughie,” said Joan, who 
was making a tour of inspec- 
tion of the room, “where did 
you get this lovely leopard-skin ? 
Have I seen it before?” 

“Shot it, Joey. I beg your 
pardon, Miss Harbord ?” 

“Do you see what Joan 
wants you to do?” repeated 
that financial Amazon. 

“ Afraid I don’t, quite. I'll 
get on to it in a minute, 
though,” replied the docile 
Hughie. 

“Surely, the whole thing is 
quite clear! You must take 
Joan’s capital out of whatever 
it is in and buy shares in The 
International Trading Com- 
pany with it. And be sure 


you order preference shares, Mr 
Marrable. They are the best 
sort to get. That is all; but I 
ought not to have to point 
these things out to you.” 
Hughie surveyed his precep- 
tress in an undecided fashion. 
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Was it worth while endeavour- 
ing to explain to her a few of 
the first principles of finance, 
or would it be simpler to grin 
and bear it? He decided on 
the latter alternative. 

“ The shares,” continued Miss 
Harbord, having evidently de- 
cided to follow up her whips 
with a few selected scorpions, 
“should be bought as cheap as 
possible. They go up and 
down, you know, like —like 
a 

“Monkey on a stick?” sug- 
gested Hughie, with the air of 
one anxious to help. 

Miss Harbord smiled indulg- 
ently. 

“No, no! Like a—a baro- 
meter ; and you have to watch 
your opportunity. There is a 
thing called “‘ par” which they 
go to—anybody will tell you 
what it is,—and that is a very 
good time to buy them.” 

Hughie, fighting for breath, 
rose and joined Joan in the 
window recess, while Miss Har- 
bord, with much ostentatious 
crackling, folded up the news- 
paper and put it away. 

“Hughie,” said Joan, under 
cover of the noise, “you are 
angry.” 

“Not at all,” replied Hughie, 
wiping his eyes furtively. “A 
bit flummoxed—that’s all. No 
idea your friend was so up in 
these things.” 

‘‘She is clever, isn’t she?” 
said Joan, with unaffected sin- 
cerity. “But, Hughie dear, 
don’t bother about it if it 
worries you. My affairs must 
be a fearful nuisance to you, 
but Ursula was so keen that I 
should come——” 

“I’m glad you did, Joey. I 
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was worth it,” said Hughie 
simply. 

“Of course,” continued the 
unlearned Miss Gaymer, ‘“‘to 
people like Ursula these things 
are as easy as falling off a log, 
but for you and me, who know 
nothing about business, they’re 
pretty stiff to tackle, aren’t 
they?” 

“Quite so,” agreed Hughie 
meekly. ‘But look here, Joey,” 
he continued, “are you really in 
want of money?” 

“Of course she is!” said Miss 
Harbord, suddenly resuming 
the offensive. 

“T could do with a few more 
frocks, Hughie,” said Miss 
Gaymer wistfully, “if it 
wouldn’t be a bother to change 
those investments about a bit, 
as Ursula advises. Still, if it 
can’t be done, we'll say no more 
about it.” 

“Will another hundred a- 
year be any use to you?” said 
Hughie suddenly. 

“Oh, Hughie, I should think 
so! Can it be managed with- 
out a fearful upset?” cried 
Miss Gaymer, her eyes already 
brightening over a vista of 
blouse-lengths and double- 
widths. 

“Yes,” said Hughie shortly. 
“Tll—T’ll make the necessary 
changes and see that the cash 
is paid into your banking 
account,” 

“You dear!” said Miss 
Gaymer, with sincerity. 

“A hundred pounds? It 
might be more!” observed the 
daughter of the horse-leech on 
the sofa. Fourteen per cent 
still rankled in her Napoleonic 
brain. 

Hughie crossed to the writ- 


ing-table and tore up a tele- 
graph-form. 

“Capt’n Leroy!” announced 
Mr Goble’s voice in the door- 
way. 

That easy-going paladin en- 
tered the room, and intimated 
that his wife had sent him 
along to say that she would 
arrive in ten minutes. 

“That means twenty,” said 
Joan. “Ursula, we have just 
time to run round and see that 
hat we thought we'd better 
not decide about until we had 
heard from Hughie about the 
thing we came to see him 
about. Now I can try it on 
with a clear conscience, Back 
directly, Hughie!” 

She flitted out, the prospec- 
tive hundred pounds obviously 
burning a hole in her pocket 
(or wherever woman in the 
present era of fashion keeps 
her money), followed by Miss 
Harbord. 

Hughie turned to Leroy. 

“Take a cigarette, old man,” 
he said, “‘and sit down with a 
glass of sherry while I do my- 
self up for lunch. Been down 
at Putney.” 

Leroy obeyed. When Hughie 
returned from his bedroom a 
quarter of an hour later he 
found that Mrs Leroy had ar- 
rived. She and her husband 
were engaged in a low-toned 
conversation, which they broke 
off rather abruptly on their 
host’s entrance. 

Hughie shook hands, and 


sweeping some newspapers off 


the sofa, offered his latest- 
arrived guest a seat. 

“No, thanks, Hughie,” said 
Mrs Leroy; “I prefer to look 
out of the window.” 
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She walked across the room 
and began to gaze down into 
the street with her back to 
Hughie. Her husband, evi- 
dently struck with the suita- 
bility of this attitude, rose and 
joined her. 

“The fact is, Hughie,” began 
Mrs Leroy, staring resolutely 
at the house opposite, “Jack 
and I want to talk to you like 
a father and mother, and I can 
do it more easily if I look the 
other way.” 

“Same here,” corroborated 
Leroy gruffly. 

Hughie started, and surveyed 
the guilty-looking pair of backs 
before him with an uneasy sus- 
picion. Surely he was not go- 
ing to be treated to a third 
variation on the same theme! 

“Go on, Jack!” was Mrs 
Leroy’s next remark. 

“Can’t be done, m’dear,” 
replied the gentleman, after an 
obvious effort. 

“Well, Hughie,” continued 
Mrs Leroy briskly, “as this 
coward has failed me, I must 
say it myself. I want to tell 
you that people are talking.” 

“Ursula Harbord, for in- 
stance,” said Hughie drily. 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

‘‘She delivered a lecture to 
me this morning. Gave me to 
understand that she darkly 
suspects me of being a knave, 
and made no attempt to con- 
ceal her conviction that I am 
a fool.” 

“Well, of course that’s all 
nonsense,” said Mrs Leroy to a 
fly on the window-pane; “but 
really, Hughie, with all the 
money that her Uncle Jimmy 
left her, you ought to be able 
to give Joey more than you do, 
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shouldn’t you? The child has * 


to live in quite a small way— 
not really poor, you know, but 
hardly as an heiress ought to 
live. You give her surprig- 
ingly small interest on her 
money, Jack says — didn’t 
you, Jack?” 

Captain Leroy made no reply, 
but the deep shade of carmine 
on the back of his neck said 
“Sneak!” as plainly as pos- 
sible. 

“And you know he would 
be the last to say anything 
against you— wouldn’t you, 
Jack?” 

“Rather!” said Leroy, in a 
voice of thunder. 

“Hughie,” said Mrs Leroy, 
turning impulsively, “won't 
you confide in me?” 

Hughie kicked a coal in the 
grate in his usual fashion, and 
sighed. 

“T can’t, really,” he said. 

“Fact is, old man,” broke in 
Leroy, in response to his wife’s 
appealing glances, “we didn’t 
want to say anything at all, 
but the missis thought it best 
— considerin’ the way people 
are talkin’, and all that. Can 
I be of any use? Been specu- 
latin’, or anything?” 

“No, Jack, I haven’t,” said 
Hughie shortly. 

Mrs Leroy gave a helpless 
look at her husband, and said 
desperately : 

‘“‘ But, Hughie, we can’t leave 
things like this! You simply 
don’t know what stories are 
going about. It is ruining 
your chances with Joey, too, 
She thinks you are a noodle.” 

“T know it,” said Hughie. 

‘“Well, look here,” said Leroy, 
“can’t you give us some sort 
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of explanation—some yarn we 
could put about the place to 
account for this state of 
things——”’ 

_ “What state of things?” 
said Hughie doggedly. He 
was in an unpleasant temper. 

“Well, Hughie,” said Mrs 
Leroy, keeping hers, “here is 
Joan, known to have been left 
a lot of money for her imme- 
diate use—she admits it her- 
self—living quite humbly and 
cheaply, and obviously not well 
off. People are asking why. 
There are two explanations 
given. One, the more popular, 
is that you have embezzled or 
speculated the money all away. 
The other, which prevails 
among the élite ‘ 

“The people who are really 
in the know, you know,” ex- 
plained Leroy. 

“Yes: they say,” continued 
his wife, “that Joan won't 
marry you, so you have re- 
taliated by—by——” 

“By cutting off supplies,” 
suggested Hughie. 

“Yes, until o 

“Until she is starved into 
submission—eh ?” 

“That’s about the size of it, 
old son,” said Leroy. 

There was a long pause. 
Finally Hughie said: 

“Well, it’s a pretty story ; 
but, honestly, I’m not in a 
position to contradict it at 
present.” 

Mrs Leroy desisted from 
plaiting the window - cord, 
swung round, walked deliber- 
ately to the fireplace, and laid 
a hand on Hughie’s arm. 

“ Hughie,” she said, in tones 
which her husband subse- 
quently affirmed would have 
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drawn ducks off a pond, “ what 
have you done? Tell us/” 

Leroy followed his wife 
across the room. “Get it off 
your chest, old man,” he said, 
with the air of a father con- 
fessor. 

Hughie smiled gratefully. 
He took Mrs Leroy’s two hands 
into one of his own, and laid 
the other on Jack Leroy’s 
shoulder. 

“Jack and Milly,” he said 
earnestly —“ my two pals !—I 
would rather tell you than 
anybody else; but—TI simply 
can’t! It’s not my secret! 
You’ll probably find out all 
about it some day. At present 
I must ask you to accept my 
assurance that I’m not so 
black as I’m painted.” 

“Hughie,” said Mrs Leroy, 
“you are simply stupid! We 
have not come to you out of 
idle curiosity a 

“T know that,” said Hughie 
heartily. 

“And I think you might 
give us some sort of an inkling 
—a sort of favourable bulletin 
—that I could pass on to Joey, 
at any rate——” 

“Joey!” said Hughie in- 
voluntarily ; “Lord forbid!” 

Mrs Leroy, startled by the 
vehemence of his tone, paused ; 
and her husband added de- 
jectedly— 

“All right, old man! Let’s 
drop it! Sorry you couldn’t 
see your way to confide in us. 
Wouldn’t have gone any 
further. Rather sick about 
the whole business—eh? No 
wonder! Money is the devil, 
anyway.” 

Somehow Leroy’s words hit 
Hughie harder than anything 
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that had been said yet. 
wavered. After all— 

“We've bought the hat, and 
I’m perfectly ravenous,” an- 
nounced Joan, appearing in the 
doorway. “And we’ve brought 
Mr D’Arocy. Hughie, are those 
plover’s eggs? Ooh!” 

This was no atmosphere for 
the breathing of confidential 
secrets. The party resumed 
its usual demeanour of off-hand 
British insouciance, and began 
to gather round the luncheon- 
table. Only Mr D’Arcy’s right 
eyebrow asked a question of 
Mrs Leroy, which was answered 
by a slight but regretful shrug 
of the shoulders. 

Hughie’s apartment was L- 
shaped, and the feast was 
spread in the smaller arm, out 
of the way of draughts and 
doorways. Consequently any 
one entering the room would 
fail to see the luncheon-table 
unless he turned to his left 
and walked round a corner. 

Hughie was helping the 
plover’s eggs—it is to be feared 
that Miss Gaymer received a 
Benjamin’s portion of the same 
—when Mr Goble suddenly 
appeared at his elbow and 
whispered in his ear— 

“ Him again !” 

Muttering an _ apology, 
Hughie left the table and 
walked round the corner to the 
other arm of the room. Lance 
Gaymer had just entered. His 
face was flushed and his eyes 
glittered, and Hughie’s half- 
uttered invitation to him to 
come in and have some lunch 


He 


died away upon his lips. 
“Hallo, Lance!” he said 
lamely. 


Mr Gaymer replied, in the 
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deliberate and portentously 
solemn tones of a man who is 
three parts drunk— 

“T understand you have got 
a party on here.” 

“Yes,” said Hughie, en- 
deavouring to edge his visitor 
through the doorway. 

“What I want to say,” con- 
tinued Mr Gaymer in rising 
tones, “‘is that I accuse you of 
embezzling my sister’s property, 
and I’m going to make things 
damned hot for you. Yes— 
you! Go and tell that to your 
luncheon party round the 
corner!” he concluded with a 
snort. ‘“ And — glug — glug- 
glug!” 

By this time he had been 
judiciously backed into the 
passage, almost out of ear- 
shot of those in the room. 
Simultaneously Mr Goble’s 
large hand closed upon his 
mouth from behind, and hav- 
ing thus acquired a good 
purchase, turned its owner 
deftly round and conducted 
him downstairs. 

Death-like silence reigned at 
the luncheon - table. Hughie 
wondered how much they had 
heard. Not that it mattered 
greatly, for Master Lance’s ac- 
cusations, making allowances 
for alcoholic directness, par- 
took very largely of the 
nature of those already lev- 
elled at Hughie by more con- 
ventional deputations. 

Before returning to his seat, 
Hughie crossed to the window 
and looked down into the 
street. 

Mr Lance Gaymer was being 
assisted into a waiting hansom 
by the kindly hands of Mr Guy 
Haliburton. 
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Hughie, having seen all he 

ted to see, returned with 

faltering steps to his duties as 
a host. 

It was a delicate moment, 
calling for the exercise of 
much tact. Even Mildred 
Leroy hesitated. Joan had 
flushed red, whether with 
shame, or anger, or sympathy, 
it was hard to say. Mr 
D’Arcy regarded her curi- 
ously. 

But heavy-footed husbands 
sometimes rush in, with suc- 
cess, where the most wary 
and diplomatic wives fear to 
tread. Jack Leroy cleared 
his throat. 

“Now Hughie, my son,” he 
observed, “when you've quite 
done interviewin’ all your pals 
on the door-mat, perhaps you'll 
give your guests a chance, 
With so many old friends col- 
lected round your table like 
this, we want to drink your 
health, young-fellow-my-lad! 


(To be continued.) 


Fill up your glass, Miss Har- 
bord! No heel-taps, Milly!” . 

There was an_ irrelevant 
bonhomie about this whole 
speech which struck exactly 
the right note. Mrs Leroy 
glanced gratefully at her 
husband, and lifted her glass. 
The others did the same. 
But it was Joan who spoke 
first. 

“Hughie!” she cried, with 
glowing eyes. 

“Hughie!” oried every one. 
“Good health!” 

In the times of our prosperity 
our friends are always critical, 
frequently unjust, generally a 
nuisance, and sometimes utterly 
detestable. But there is no 
blinking the fact that they 
are a very present help in 
trouble. 

Hughie suddenly felt him- 
self unable to speak. He 
bowed his head dumbly, and 
made a furious onslaught 
upon a plover’s egg. 
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A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


BY A PHILOSOPHICAL RADICAL. 


ONE of the most remarkable 
features in political history is 
the change which has taken 
place in the Liberal party on 
the question of property, par- 
ticularly in land. In order to 
realise the greatness of the 
change it is necessary to in- 
dulge in a short historical 
retrospect. After the chaos 
produced by the French Rev- 
olution, English political think- 
ers of an advanced type felt 
it necessary to reconsider their 
political creed. Rousseau with 
his Social Compact, and Paine 
with his Rights of Man, had 
fallen into disrepute, and it 
was felt that other and less 
unpopular watvhwords would 
need to be found if Liberalism 
was once more to get into 
touch with practical politics. 
Jeremy Bentham came to the 
rescue. He began by charac- 
terising the Rights of Man as 
a “hodge-podge” of fallacies, 
and by holding up to ridicule 
the Social Compact. For the 
old watchwords he substituted 
his famous formula, the great- 
est happiness of the greatest 
number—which, by the way, 
he borrowed from Francis 
Hutcheson. The duty of the 
legislator, according to Ben- 
tham, was to use the powers 
of the State so as to procure 
the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. From the 
point of view of the legislator, 
said Bentham, happiness con- 
sists in four things—Subsist- 


ence, Abundance, Equality, and 
Security. Upon these as a 
foundation Bentham sought to 
reconstruct the creed of pro- 
gress under the name of 
Philosophic Radicalism. 

Everything, however, de- 
pends on which of these prin- 
ciples receives priority. The 
French Revolutionists fixed 
upon Equality, and the result 
was Pandemonium. Bentham 
had no wish to repeat the 
errors of the early Radicals, 
so he made the fundamental 
principle of the new creed not 
Equality, but Security. In his 
own words— 


“When Security and Equality are 
in conflict it will not do to hesitate for 
amoment. Equality must yield. The 
first is the foundation of life; sub- 
sistence, abundance, happiness, every- 
thing depends upon it. Equality on 
produces a certain amount of good. 
Besides, whatever we may do, it will 
never be perfect ; it may exist to-day, 
but the revolutions of the morrow 
will overturn it. . . . If property 
should be overturned with the direct 
intention of establishing an equality 
of possessions the evil would be ir- 

ble. No more security, no more 
ustry, no more abundance. So- 
ciety would return to the savage state 
whence it emerged.” 


re 
In 


Were Bentham alive to-day he 
would be able to fortify his 
political philosophy by means 
of the scientific conception of 
society as expounded by Sir 
Henry Maine as representing 
the Historical, and by Herbert 
Spencer as representing the 
Evolution school. Differing in 
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many points, both schools agree 
in holding that the progress of 
civilisation, broadly speaking, 
is characterised by the gradual 
supplanting of tribal or com- 
munal customs by individual 
ownership. Bentham and his 
followers based their Radical- 
ism upon Individualism. Their 
ideal state was one in which 
every man would be at liberty 
to acquire property, and would 
be protected in his possession 
of it. How far modern Liber- 
alism has departed from Philo- 
sophic Radicalism is obvious to 
the most superficial student of 
politics. For Bentham’s funda- 
mental principle of Security, 
modern Liberals, taking a re- 
trograde step, have readopted 
the French Revolution policy 
of Equality. In other words, 
the ideal of modern Liberalism 
is not the Individualism of Ben- 
tham and the Evolutionists, 
but the Communism of Rous- 
seau and the Revolutionists. 
For the moment property in 
land is made to bear the brunt 
of the attack. The landowner 
is held up to scorn and ridicule 
as a man who toils not neither 
does he spin,—a man who lives 
in luxurious idleness on what 
is called the unearned incre- 
ment, the holder of a monopoly 
obtained by the sweated labour 
of his fellows. Liberal legis- 
lators declare that the land- 
owner must be made to dis- 
gorge his ill-gotten gains, all 
unconscious of the fact that 
they are reproducing the false 
political philosophy which 
brought about the French 
Revolution. The only differ- 
ence is that the new gospel of 
spoliation is preached in the 
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name of Henry George instead 
of Rousseau: the unearned in- 
crement has taken the place of 
the Social Compact. 

The only effective way of 
dealing with this spurious 
gospel is to bring it to the 
test of hard facts. This can 
well be done by calling atten- 
tion to a forgotten chapter in 
Scottish history, a chapter the 
study of which shows conclu- 
sively that in Scotland land- 
owners, so far from being use- 
less members of society, were 
benefactors of their time, 
pioneers in the national de- 
velopment. In his day Rous- 
seau, in his ignorance of his- 
tory, sought to bring back an 
imaginary state of Nature 
when “ wild in woods the noble 
savageran.” In like ignorance 
of history modern Liberals 
fancy an imaginary state of 
social bliss when all things 
will be held in common. As 
regards land, this delusion has 
been fostered by the famous 
pronouncement of Ricardo that 
rent is the payment made by 
the cultivator to the owner for 
the original and indestructible 
powers of the earth — these 
powers being quietly assumed 
to be inherent. Following on 
this we have J. 8S. Mill de- 
claring “that the earth is the 
inheritance of the human race, 
and a large portion of that race 
has been disinherited.” With 
such high-sounding phrases 
sounding in his ears, it is easy 
to understand how the modern 
Radical entirely misreads the 
history of land in Scotland. 
When political agitators read 
of kings conveying miles upon 
miles of land to favourite 
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nobles, they see in the state- 
ment evidence of the disin- 
heriting process mentioned by 
Mill, and with the help of 
Ricardo they see the beginning 
of the process by which in the 
hands of a few aristocrats the 
land of the country was con- 
verted into a colossal rent- 
producing machine. Political 
agitators do not stop to inquire 
into the condition of the land 
at that time,—they simply see 
the beginning of a huge mono- 
poly, the appropriation of the 
gifts of Nature by Court 
favourites and their descend- 
ants. What, then, was the 
condition of the land in those 
early days? ‘Everywhere in 
Scotland,” we are told, “the 
largest part of the country was 
covered with natural forests, 
and with dense scrubby woods, 
which are even more difficult 
te clear and eradicate; whilst 
elsewhere little but moors and 
bogs varied the surface under 
conditions more intractable for 
agricultural operations.” What 
could the people of whom Mill 
speaks so considerately do with 
an inheritance like that? In 
the face of historical fact the 
notion that the land was 
filched from the people by 
military force and cunning is 
the wildest of dreams. History 
shows plainly that the first 
step on the road to agricultural 
progress was made under the 
guidance of landowners. How 
great has been their influence 
can best be realised by recall- 
ing the splendid work they did 
in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century in laying the 
foundations of agricultural 
prosperity in Scotland. 


[Sept. 


Owing to the distracted 
state of the country in conse- 
quence of wars and internal 
strife, Scotland at the opening 
of the eighteenth century was 
in a deplorable condition. 
Agriculture was at a low ebb. 
Farmers were quite unable to 
bear up against bad seasons, 
and famines were frequent, and 
when the barbarous methods of 
agriculture are considered the 
explanation of the widespread 
misery is not far toseek. The 
land as regards cultivation 
was all but neglected, the 
most prolific products being 
weeds, moss, and thistles. The 
grain mostly sown was the 
very poorest, namely, gray oats, 
which “at its best only gave 
an increase of three seeds for 
one.” Enclosures were un- 
known, and when the harvest 
was over the cattle wandered 
all over the land, which be- 
came a dirty, dreary common. 
The horses and oxen, being 
fed in winter on straw or 
boiled chaff, were so weak and 
emaciated that when yoked to 
the plough in spring they 
helplessly fell into bogs and 
furrows. The methods of till- 
age were primitive in the ex- 
treme, and the harrows were 
of a kind described by Lord 
Kames “as more fit to raise 
laughter than to raise soil.” 
But the most serious obstacle 
to progress was the system of 
“runrig.” Under this system 
the fields were divided into 
separate ridges which were 
cultivated by different tenants. 
A farm of the rent of £50 
might have eighteen tenants, 
and by auction or by lot the 
ridges, or “rigs” as they were 
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called, were divided among 
them yearly. As the opera- 
tions of ploughing and sow- 
ing were conducted on the 
collective principle, the result 
was endless friction and dis- 
putes. If one tenant ventured 
to cultivate a neglected patch 
he was denounced by the 
others. All individual energy 
was discountenanced, with the 
consequence that the land con- 
tinued in a state of neglect. 
Yet, in spite of its absurdity, 
we are told the people were 
so devoted to the “runrig” 
that if twenty fields were 
allotted to twenty farmers, 
they would rather have a 
twentieth share in twenty 
fields than have one field 
each to himself. With land 
uncleared, undrained, unman- 
ured, unenclosed, and un- 
limed, held on short leases 
and worked on the “run- 
rig” method, is it wonderful 
that agriculture in Scotland 
was totally unable to support 
the people, and that in bad 
seasons famine was rampant? 

About the middle of the 
eighteenth century an era of 
reform was inaugurated. The 
system of long leases came into 
vogue. It was held that with- 
out security no progress was 
possible, Farms were let to 
substantial tenants, who came 
under agreement with a lease 
of nineteen years to carry out 
intelligent modes of agriculture 
with regard to liming, plough- 
ing, sowing, the due rotation of 
crops, &c. The fields were en- 
closed, “‘ runrig ” abolished, and 
the latest improvements in 
farm implements adopted. The 
pioneers in the reform move- 
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ment were the landowners. 
The people, of course, had not 
the necessary capital, but what 
was more, they were not only 
devoid of initiative, but had no 
relish for improvement ; indeed 
in some places they broke out 
in revolt against the new 
system of enclosures, and in 
bands went forth to break 
down the dykes and to muti- 
late the cattle of those who 
favoured the new ways. 
Perusal of the Reports to 
the Board of Agriculture in 
1794-95 shows that improve- 
ment schemes were heartily 
gone into by almost all the 
great Scottish landowners. In 
the north, the family of the 
Duke of Gordon is remembered 
as the beginners of the work, 
stimulated, as it is said, so 
early as 1706 by an English- 
woman, daughter of the Earl 
of Peterborough, who was him- 
self a great improver in the 
South. In Ayrshire, the Earl 
of Eglinton takes a high rank 
among the most energetic im- 
provers of the country. In 
East Lothian the Haddington 
family were eminent; while the 
Tweeddales also remind us of 
those earlier Hays who were 
the improving tacksmen under 
the Abotts of Scone in 1312. 
In Fife the very ancient title 
of Rothes acquired a new 
eminence in the arts of peace. 
In Banff, an Earl of Findlater 
receives special honour from all 
contemporary accounts for his 
exertions both in agriculture 
and manufacturing industry. 
From the great county of 
Aberdeen, which had been 
terribly desolated by the years 
of famine at the close of the 
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previous century, and a large 
area of which had actually been 
abandoned and thrown out of 
cultivation, we are told that to 
enumerate all those to whom 
its recovery and the subsequent 
advance were due it would be 
necessary to give a complete 
list of all the gentlemen in 
the county.! 

The landowners had the 
reward of their reforming zeal 
in the shape of largely in- 
creased rentals. One case is 
mentioned of an estate which 
in 1786 had a rental of £600, 
and twenty-five years later 
was sold for £100,000. If the 
theory originated by Ricardo, 
and propounded by Mill and 
Henry George, is sound, name- 
ly, that landowners in the 
shape of unearned increment 
grow rich at the expense of 
the country, we should expect 
to find the tenants of those 
days in a worse plight than 
ever. Instead, we find that 
increased rents were made pos- 
sible by the increased profits of 
the farmers. In utter contra- 
diction to the Ricardian and 
Georgian theories, wages, in- 
stead of being pushed to 
starvation-point by the rise in 
rents, were higher than in the 
period of low rents. In the 
words of the author of that 
valuable work, ‘ Social Life in 
Scotland in the LHighteenth 
Century ’"— 

“The increase of population, the 

wth of towns in which the chief in- 
ustries were centred, caused greater 
demand for provisions of all kinds, 
and the tenants easily requited them- 


selves for bigger rents by bigger 
prices. Meanwhile the peasantry 
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shared in the general prosperity, and 
by 1790 their earnings were exactly 
double what they had been in the 
middle of the century.” 


The record of the work done 
for Scotland by landowners 
quite justifies the remarks of 
the Earl of Erroll in his recent 
letter to ‘The Times ’— 


“In Scotland almost all the im- 
provements to which the land owes 
its fertility to-day have been intro- 
duced by the landlords. A hundred 
years ago Scotland, especially the 
north-eastern portion, was a miserably 
poor country, and the system of agri- 
culture was primitive in the extreme. 
The poor holder scratched the ground, 
sowed one white crop after another, 
and when he had taken all the good 
out of it grew thistles. Since that 
time it is the landlords who have 
built and rebuilt the farms. They 
have put millions into drainage, and 
have turned bogs and morasses into 
smiling and productive valleys. All 
this has been done by landlords’ 
capital, for which they considered 
themselves lucky if they got 24 per 
cent, and now they are told they 
have rendered no service to the 
community.” 


In the words of the late 
Duke of Argyll— 


“Everywhere in Scotland, on all 
the slopes of all the hills, on many of 
the great plains which were swamps 
and peat morass—on every variety 
of surface which was covered with 
tangled thickets of alder, and birch, 
and oak, over large areas which had 
before been cultivated in spots and 

tches, the work of agriculture in 

cotland has been the work of 
laborious and costly reclamation. . . . 
It was objected at the time to such 
improvements that they cost many 
times more than the ‘Fee Simple’ 
of the land ; that other land of much 
greater extent and of better quality 
might be bought for less than quarter, 
often for less than a tenth part of 
the enormous outlay thus incurred. 





1 Scotland as it Was and Is, vol. ii. pp. 182, 183. 
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... And all this was true. Such 
land was made, not merely inherited 
or bought. It was redeemed from 
absolute waste, and rendered con- 
tributory for the first time to the 
sustenance of man.” 


Corroborative of the great 
outlay of landowners on their 
estates is a detailed statement 
given by the Duke in ‘The 
Nineteenth Century’ for 
August 1885, in which he 


says :— 


“All agricultural improvement 
has been the work of little more 
than one hundred and forty years,— 
that is to say, it began to be syste- 
matically pursued since the close of 
the Civil Wars in 1745. There was 
no change whatever then made in 
the farms, or in the essential condi- 
tions of tenure. The system of leases 
(generally for terms of nineteen or 
twenty-one years) had already been 
established for more than four cen- 
turies; and at each renewal since 
about 1720 the owners have been 
making both great outlays them- 
selves, and also special stipulations 
with their tenants, all tending to sub- 
stitute for ancient and semi-barbar- 
ous practices the newest and most 
improved methods of the time. 
Under this system no country in the 
world has ever made such rapid pro- 

ess. Glens have been drained, 

gs have been reclaimed, ‘shaggy 
woods’ have been grubbed up, and 
green crops and cereals have climbed 
the sides of innumerable hills. The 
work has been essentially a work of 
reclamation, and where it has not 
been so literally—where the land 
had been long under some kind of 
cultivation—the work has been so 
heavy in buildings, in new drainage, 
and in new fencing, that it has 
amounted to reclamation. It has 
been a work of conquest over Nature 
in continuous operation. My own 
observation and experience are that 
this process was never in more active 
operation than during the last fifty 
years, and that ever since the seasons 
of agricultural depression began, the 
owners of land, instead of having 
been discouraged, have often dis- 
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bursed more largely than ever on 
improvements. ith these few 
words of preface I will give as ex- 
amples the facts connected with 
the renewal of nine leases on one 
property in the West of Scotland, 
all of them being cases which have 
occurred since 1880. I give in each 
case (Ist), the rent during the former 
lease ; (2nd), the rent agreed under 
new lease; (3rd), total outlay by 
proprietor on buildings, drainage, 
and fencing; (4th), the number of 
years’ rent thus sunk as fixed capital. 


Farm No. 1.—Former rent, £247. 
New rent, £200. Total outlay, 
£1039. Above 5 years’ rent. 

Farm No. 2.—Former rent, £230. 
New rent, £195. Total outlay, 
£1181. Above 6 years’ rent. 

Farm No. 3.—Former rent, £400. 
New rent, £300. Total outlay, 
£2120. Above 7 years’ rent. 

Farm No. 4.—Former rent, £379. 
New rent, £379. Total outlay, 
£2760. 7} years’ rent. 

Farm No. 5.—Former rent, £265. 
New rent, £207. Total outlay, 
£1987. 9% years’ rent. 

Farm No. 6.—¥ormer rent, £310. 
New rent, £300. Total outlay, 
£2874. 94 * aa rent. 

Farm No. '7.—¥ormer rent, £100. 
New rent, £100. Total outlay, 
£1019. 10 years’ rent. 

Farm No. 8.—Former rent, £180. 
New rent, £175. Total outlay, 
£2469. 14 years’ rent. 

Farm No. 9.—Former rent, £161. 
New rent, £177. Total outlay, 
£2921. Above 16 years’ rent.” 


These figures speak for them- 
selves. When regard is had 
te these highly suggestive 
statistics, how absurd is seen 
to be the remark of Mill that 
“the landowners grow richer, 
as it were, in their sleep, with- 
out working, risking, or econ- 
omising.” 

Further, when regard is had 
to the great expenditure upon 
the land, which is being more 
and more a manufactured 
article, how preposterous is 
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the remark of Ricardo that 
rent is paid for the use of the 
original powers of the soil. 
On this fact Mr Garnier, in 
his valuable and exhaustive 
work, ‘History of the English 
Landed Interest,’ has some 
pointed remarks— 


“What if it could now be found 
that rents entirely represented the 
income, such as it is, derived from 
capital sunk in the soil? Most 
capitalists dislike to publish abroad 
their income and expenditure. Most 
land proprietors have not preserved 
sufficient data for such purpose. But 
the present Earl of Leicester, with ex- 
emplary public spirit, has shown that 
his income now amounts to barely 2 
per cent on a capital of £1,095,000 
expended by himself and his prede- 
cessors on the Holtham estate.” 


This is by no means an iso- 
lated case. In ‘The Unseen 
Foundations of Society,’ the 
author, the late Duke of Argyll, 
instances a great estate in Eng- 
land on which the outlay on 
improvements had for twenty- 
one years previous been at the 
rate of £35,000 a-year, whilst 
eutlay on churches and schools 
has amounted in the last forty 
years to nearly £2,000,000. 
The Duke himself mentions 
one of his own properties upon 
which he spent £240,000 on 
purely agricultural improve- 
ments—that is, on reclamation 
of the soil, on drainage, and on 
buildings. 

Not only were the land- 
owners pioneers in agricultural 
reform, they were also workers 
in the cause of social progress. 
Sir Henry Maine has defined 
progress as the passage of 
society from the régime of 
status to that of contract,— 
that is, from the stage when the 
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individual is bound by some- 
thing not unlike the caste 
system to that of personal free- 
dom. Occupancy of land under 
the long-lease system carried 
with it the economic emanci- 
pation of the worker. The 
right of the landowner to 
develop his estate to the utter- 
most would have been a barren 
right so long as he could not 
get the best class of tenants. 
These he could not get so long 
as the feudal system held sway, 
more particularly in the High- 
lands where the old local natives 
were bound to the soil. In the 
semi-feudal régime the people 
literally groaned under the 
oppression of the leaseholders, 
or “tacksmen” as they were 
called, who let the land to 
tenants who were in reality 
only sub-tenants. These sub- 
tenants were under no legal 
protection. It was clear that 
however eager a landowner 
was to improve his estate, no 
progress was possible until the 
harsh and arbitrary power of 
the “tacksmen” was broken 
and the sub-tenants given 
something like security on the 
land. This carried with it a 
further reform of great con- 
sequence. It implied the right 
of the landowner to deal direct 
with the sub-tenant, and to 
select the most competent men 
on quite other principles than 
those of clanship. The “ tacks- 
men” not only opposed the 
reform but fomented opposition 
among the people; and we 
have only to study the career 
of Forbes of Culloden to see 
how zealously he had to fight 
against the conservative habits 
and hereditary prejudices of 
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the very people he was seeking 
to help. It became a necessity, 
if the new system was to pre- 
vail, that farming tenants if 
they were to make the best of 
their lands should bring their 
own labourers with them. Here 
was a severe blow struck at 
the old clan idea, under which 
there was no play for indi- 
vidualism. Under the new 
system energy was recognised 
and rewarded, and thus under 
the guidance of land-improving 
proprietors the individual right 
to labour under proper legal 
agreements began to be recog- 
nised. Evidence that Scotland 
was gradually passing out of 
the stage of Militarism into 
that of Industrialism was 
seen by the action of the 
Scottish Parliament even at an 
early date calling upon land- 
owners to exercise their powers 
in the direction of letting their 
lands to peaceable and loyal 
people,—that is, to men who 
had no sympathy with the 
plundering habits of the clans. 
The substitution of legal secu- 
rity for feudal custom gave to 
the tenant increased status as 
& man, independently of all 
clan distinctions, and in this 
way the landowners were 
workers in the cause of indi- 
vidual emancipation and social 
peace. It is perfectly obvious 
that the step from Feudalism 
to Industrialism would never 
have been taken in Scotland if 
the landowners had not been 
owners in the absolute sense of 
the term,—had not, in other 
words, possessed the fullest 
right to lease the land to the 
best available men, and to sub- 
stitute legal agreements for 


the old stagnant clan system. 
Here, then, we see that the 
rights of property insisted upon 
by the landowners could not be 
exercised without the acknow- 
ledgment of the right of 
tenants to compete for land, 
and the right to security in 
possession of it so long as the 
conditions were fulfilled. In 
all this we have the germ of 
civilisation as understood by 
Bentham, and in harmony 
with his contention that Secur- 
ity is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a well-ordered State. 
In view of the foregoing the 
question may well be asked, 
How comes it that the popular 
mind and the leaders of a great 
political party have got hold of 
the delusion that landowners 
as a class have systematically 
used their power to enrich 
themselves at the expense of 
the community? That this is 
the Radical view is plain from 
the determination shown in the 
Budget to execute vengeance 
upon them in the shape of 
crushing taxation. The blame 
for this widespread delusion 
mainly lies at the door of the 
Ricardian School of Political 
Economy, in which the erron- 
eous doctrine of the unearned 
increment originated. Once 
begin with Ricardo by differ- 
entiating land from all other 
kinds of property, once treat 
landowners as the possessors of 
a special kind of privilege, and 
when you come to taxation 
you will naturally lay upon 
them special burdens. In 
Ricardo’s definition of rent is 
to be found the germ of the 
unearned increment and of all 
recent socialistic land taxation. 
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“ Rent,” says Ricardo, “is that 
portion of the produce of the 
earth which is paid for the use 
of the original and indestruct- 
ible powers of the soil.” Such 
a definition of rent could only 
be made by academic econom- 
ists with no knowledge of agri- 
cultural life. In the case of 
Scotland there was certainly 
in early times abundance of 
land with its original and in- 
destructible powers, but as 
a rent-producing machine it 
was practically valueless. We 
have seen how the land ac- 
quired value by the intelligent 
application of capital, and 
with the increased productive- 
ness given to the land came 
naturally increased rentals. 
But in all this there is nothing 
to differentiate property in 
land from other kinds of prop- 
erty. True, we are in the 
habit of calling the return of 
the landlord rent, but it differs 
only in name from the manu- 
facturer’s profits. Strictly 
speaking, land is simply a 
productive instrument which 
the owner hires out to the 
tenant, who after paying for 
its use finds himself with a 
surplus which he calls profit. 
Strictly speaking, too, this 
means that rent, so far from 
being the amount paid to the 
owner for the use of the orig- 
inal and indestructible powers 
of the soil, is really profit upon 
capital expenditure ; indeed, as 
the detailed statement of the 
Duke of Argyll shows, the 
expenditure is not nearly cov- 
ered by the rental. All con- 
fusion would be avoided by 
abolishing the misleading term 
rent, and speaking of landlord’s 





profits and tenant’s profits. J. 
S. Mill, who set himself to 
defend the doctrine of Ricardo, 
all unconsciously gives the case 
away at the conclusion of his 
chapter on Rent, in his ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,’ 
where he says— 


“Cases of extra profit analogous to 
rent are more frequent in the trans- 
actions of industry than is sometimes 
supposed. Take the case, for ex- 
ample, of a patent or exclusive privi- 
lege for the use of a process by which 
cost of production is lessened. If the 
value of the product continues to be 
regulated by what it costs to those 
who are obliged to persist in the old 
process, the patentee will make an 
extra profit equal to the advantage 
which his process possesses over 
theirs. This extra profit is essen- 
tially similar to rent, and sometimes 
even assumes the form of it—the 
patentee allowing to other producers 
the use of his privilege in consider- 
ation of an annual payment.” 


That is to say, we call the 
money received by the patentee 
the profits of his inventive 
genius, and we call the money 
received by a landowner—the 
profits upon his increased ex- 
penditure upon his land—rent ; 
but, according to Mill, although 
the names are different the two 
things are essentially the same. 
But Mill goes further. He 
says: “The extra gains which 
any producer or dealer obtains 
through superior talents for 
business, or superior business 
arrangements, are very much 
of a similar kind.” All ad- 
vantages, in fact, says Mill, 
which one competitor has over 
another, whether natural or 
acquired, whether personal or 
the result of social arrange- 
ments, assimilate the possessor 
of the advantage to a receiver 
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of rent. The conclusion to 
which Mill comes is, that 
“any difference in favour of 
certain producers, or in favour 
of production in certain cir- 
cumstances, being the source 
of a gain which, though not 
called rent unless paid period- 
ically by one person to an- 
other, is governed by laws 
entirely the same with it.” 
If, then, according to Mill, 
rent is just profit under an- 
other name, what becomes of 
Ricardo’s contention that rent 
is the price paid for a unique 
monopoly, and the deduction 
from it that, in the name of 
unearned increment, the in- 
comes of landowners by a 
process of taxation should be 
confiscated? Mill’s definition 
of rent completely disposes of 
Mr Asquith’s contention in a 
recent speech at a Budget dem- 
onstration, that in the name 
of unearned increment the 
State is entitled to levy a toll 
on the part of the value of the 
land which the community have 
created. But if, as Mill admits, 
rent is simply another name for 
profit, why does Mr Asquith 
exclusively associate unearned 
increment with land? The 
prosperity of every form of 
industry depends as much as 
land upon the presence of a 
prosperous community, with- 
out which there can be neither 
rents nor profits. If toll is to 
be levied on a part of a land- 
owner’s rent on the plea that 
without the community it could 
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have no existence, a like toll 
should be levied on a lawyer’s 
fees on the ground that without 
@ community addicted to liti- 
gation he would have no wealth 
at all. To put the matter in a 
nutshell, the fees of the lawyer 
and the profits of the manufac- 
turer, or newspaper proprietor, 
contain as large an element of 
unearned increment as the rent 
of the landowner. For that 
matter, unearned increment 
enters largely into the wages 
of the working-classes, whose 
increased rate of remuneration 
is due to the increased demands 
made upon them by the com- 
munity. To be logical, Mr 
Asquith should ordain that 
when manufacturers’ profits, 
lawyers’ fees, and working- 
men’s wages rise above a cer- 
tain point, toll should be levied 
on the increase, on the plea 
that as the various parties’ 
abilities remain the same the 
increased value must neces- 
sarily be the creation of the 
community. In this matter 
the Socialists are more logical 
than their Liberal colleagues. 
They see no reason why the 
capitalist’s profits should not 
be placed in the same category 
with the landowner’s rents, and 
thus pushing the Ricardian 
theory to its logical conclusion, 
they demand the nationalisa- 
tion of Capital as well as Land. 
That way anarchy lies. In the 
words of Bentham, “Society 
would return to the savage 
state whence it emerged.” 























THE LOVERS FLIGHT. 


I, 


ComE, the dusk is lit with flowers! 
Quietly take this guiding hand: 
Little breath to waste is ours 
On the road to lovers’ land. 
Time is in his dungeon-keep! 
Ah, not thither, lest he hear, 
Starting from his old gray sleep, 
Rosy feet upon the stair. 


II. 


Ah, not thither, lest he heed 
Ere we reach the rusty door! 
Nay, the stairways only lead 
Back to his dark world once more: 
There’s a merrier way we know 
Leading to a lovelier night— 
See, your casement all a-glow 
Diamonding the wonder-light. 


III. 


Fling the flowery lattice wide, 
Let the silken ladder down, 
Swiftly to the garden glide 
Glimmering in your long white gown, 
Rosy from your pillow, sweet, 
Come, unsandalled and divine; 
Let the blossoms stain your feet 
And the stars behold them shine. 


IV. 


Swift, our pawing palfreys wait, 

And the page—Dan Cupid—frets, 
Holding at the garden gate 

Reins that chime like castanets, 
Bits a-foam with fairy flakes 

Flung from seas where Venus rose: 
Come, for Father Time awakes 
And the star of morning glows. 

















































The Lovers’ Flight. 


Vv. 


; . Swift—one satin foot shall sway 
Half a heart-beat in my hand, 
| Swing to stirrup and swift away 
° Down the road to lovers’ land: 
. Ride—the moon is dusky gold, 
Ride—our hearts are young and warm, 
Ride—the hour is growing old, 
And the next may break the charm. 


VI. 


Swift, ere we that thought the song 
Full—for others—of the truth, 
We that smiled, contented, strong, 
b Dowered with endless wealth of youth, 
Find that like a summer cloud 
Youth indeed has crept away, 
Find the robe a clinging shroud 
And the hair be-sprent with gray. 





VII. 


Ride—we'll leave it all behind, 
All the turmoil and the tears, 
All the mad vindictive blind 
Yelping of the heartless years! 
| Ride—the ringing world ’s in chase, 
Yet we've slipped old Father Time, 
By the love-light in your face 
And the jingle of this rhyme. 


VIil, 


Ride—for still the hunt is loud! 
Ride—our steeds can hold their own! 
a. Yours, a satin sea-wave, proud, 
Queen, to be your living throne, 
. Glittering with the foam and fire 
Churned from seas whence Venus rose, 
Tow’rds the gates of our desire . 
Gloriously burning flows. 
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Ix, 


He, with streaming flanks a-smoke, 
Needs no spur of blood-stained steel : 
Only that soft thudding stroke 
Once, 0’ the little satin heel, 
Drives his mighty heart, your slave, 
Bridled with these bells of rhyme, 
Onward, like a crested wave 
Thundering out of hail of Time. 


X. 


On, till from a rosy spark 
Fairy-small as gleams your hand, 
Broadening as we cleave the dark, 
Dawn the gates of lovers’ land, 
Nearing, sweet, till breast and brow 
Lifted through the purple night 
Catch the deepening glory now 
And your eyes the wonder-light. 


XI. 


E’en as tow’rd your face I lean 
Swooping nigh the gates of bliss, 
I the king and you the queen 
Crown each other with a kiss! 
Riding, soaring like a song 
Burn we tow’rds the heaven above, 
You the sweet and I the strong 
And in both the fire of love. 


XII. 


Ride—though now the distant chase 
Knows that we have slipped old Time, 
Lift the love-light of your face, 
Shake the bridle of this rhyme, 
See, the flowers of night and day 
Streaming past on either hand, 
Ride into the eternal May, 
Ride into the lovers’ land. 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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POLITICAL ASSASSINATION IN INDIA. 


BY SIR ANDREW H. L. FRASER, K.C.S.L 


THE assassination of Sir 
William Curzon Wyllie ought 
not to be passed over without 
some attempt to learn the 
lessons which it seems fit to 
teach. For this purpose it is 
worth while to consider the 
facts so far as they are known. 
The trial of the miserable 
assassin, Madan Lal Dhingra, 
and the statements of members 
of his family regarding him, 
have made certain facts plain ; 
and it may be well briefly to 
recapitulate these. 

The victim of the crime had 
an honourable career in India. 
His most important work was 
in the political department, 
where he was the friend and 
adviser of several Indian Chiefs, 
and had endeared himself to 
all who knew him by his kindly 
and sympathetic nature and 
his courteous yet straightfor- 
ward behaviour. This is seen 
in all that has been said of him 
by people of all classes, who 
have given expression to the 
grief and horror with which 
they have heard of his death. 
There was no private grudge 
against him on the part of his 
murderer, except that he had 
endeavoured to assist Madan 
Lal’s parents in delivering him 
from the evil influences under 
which he had come. What 
had marked Sir William out 
for assassination was that he 
exercised more than ordinary 
influence over Indian gentle- 
men, and was specially occu- 
pied in advancing their best 


interests, and specially access- 
ible to them. 

The murderer was of the 
type well known to those who 
have had anything to do with 
the anarchical phase of Indian 
politics. He was of defective 
moral constitution, given to 
brooding and to callous and 
even cruel conduct, resentful 
of affectionate guidance, and 
easily amenable to evil influ- 
ence: just such a man as the 
secret promoters of anarchy 


‘would find to be an apt disciple. 


He received his higher educa- 
tion in the Amritsar Municipal 
College and the Lahore Gov- 
ernment College. He was 
summoned home to Amritsar 
to learn commercial business. 
Hating this life, he ran away 
and worked as a lascar. After 
a few months he returned 
home, and his brothers per- 
suaded his father to send him 
to England to study engineer- 
ing. Rai Sahib Ditta, a retired 
Civil Surgeon in the Punjab, 
consented to this with great 
reluctance; for he had little 
belief in his son’s mental and 
moral soundness. Madan Lal 
came to England in 1906, and 
drifted to “India House” last 
year. It was the effort, at his 
brother’s request, to remove 
him from the evil influences of 
this pestilential institution that 
appears to have cost Sir Wil- 
liam Curzon Wyllie his life. 
There is no dispute as to the 
facts of the murder. It was 
carefully planned. Madan Lal 
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purchased a revolver, and by 
sedulous practice made himself 
an adept at the use of that 
weapon. He made the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Beck, the 
Honorary Secretary of the 
“National Indian Association,” 
and so obtained the opportun- 
ity he desired of committing 
the crime on which he had de- 
termined. According to his 
own account, his object was to 
kill an Englishman, one of the 
members of a race which he 
had been taught to hate. That 
his intended victim was a man 
of high character and of deeply 
sympathetic nature was nothing 
to him,—or rather, it was a 
further inducement to his 
crime ; for this man was, in his 
view and in the view of those 
who apparently influenced him, 
one who made this hateful race 
not only tolerable to, but be- 
loved by, the Indian nobles and 
peoples. 

What was it that inspired 
this miserable young man with 
the hatred which he had to- 
wards the English race? Tak- 
ing his own statement, we find 
that he had been taught to 
believe that the English have 
been the foes of India, and are 
“‘ responsible for the murder of 
eighty millions of Indian people 
in the last fifty years, and they 
are also responsible for taking 
away £100,000,000 every year 
from India to this country” ; 
that “the Englishman who 
goes out to India and gets, say, 
£100 a-month, that simply 
means that he passes a sentence 
of death on a thousand of my 
poor countrymen, because these 
thousand people could easily 
live on this £100”; that “there 
is terrible oppression and hor- 
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rible atrocities committed in 
India—for example, the killing 
of two millions of people every 
year and the outraging of our 
women”; and that the murder 
of private individuals (however 
innocent themselves) who be- 
long to this hated race is but 
an incident in the war which 
patriotism demands against 
this foreign foe. These wild 
vapourings and baseless false- 
hoods might be regarded as 
the utterances of an insane 
and irresponsible mind; but 
they are not so. They are the 
words of a student, of defect- 
ive moral sense no doubt, but 
thoroughly aware of the crim- 
inality of the act of which he 
was guilty. It would have 
been well for India if Madan 
Lal Dhingra could have been 
treated as a criminal lunatic ; 
but that was impossible: he was 
a@ misguided, depraved, but re- 
sponsible man. He has suffered 
the just penalty of his crime. 
It is, in my judgment, cor- 
rect to say, as the Under-Sec- 
retary of State for India said 
in the House of Commons on 
the 5th of August, that “the 
British people would be right 
to regard” the terrible tragedy 
under consideration “as the 
isolated act of a fanatic, and 
not to connect it with any 
widespread general conspiracy 
against the British nation.” I 
believe that there are very 
few among the millions of In- 
dians who have any sympathy 
with such a crime, and fewer 
still who would commit such 
crimes themselves. More than 
that, the vast majority, not of 
the peoples of India only, but 
also of the educated and en- 
lightened classes, know that 
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the British rule has been, and 
is, a blessing to India, and that 
Englishmen are their friends. 
At the same time, the situation 
is not to be trified with. This 
infinitesimal minority may, un- 
less adequate measures are 
taken for the repression of 
crime, do most serious in- 
jury to India. One hails 
with satisfaction, therefore, the 
declaration of the deliberate 
intention to maintain order 
and to bring this intention 
“home to the agitators,” and 
the general tone of the remarks 
of the Under-Secretary of State 
on this subject. 

The injury which this in- 
finitesimal minority may do to 
India consists, not in the 
murder of certain officials, but 
in the possible effect of such 
crimes on the relations between 
the two races. It is only 
natural for the police, in their 
endeavour to protect officers 
from violence, to prevent the 
people from coming freely into 
their presence; but it would 
be hard to conceive a greater 
injury to sound administration 
in India than that our officers 
should cease to be accessible. 
The possibility of sound and 
just government depends on 
officers going freely about 
among the people. It may 
reasonably also be feared that, 
if such crimes continue, Euro- 
peans may feel that efforts to 
help or benefit Indians, especi- 
ally Indian students, are accom- 
panied by undue risks. It is 
not logical nor just to hold a 
race responsible for the crimes 
of individuals ; but it is only 
natural to have some suspicion 
of the many for the crimes of a 
few belonging to the same race. 
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On the other hand, such a crime 
tends to produce in the Indian 
mind a feeling of shame leading 
to a sensitive shrinking from 
familiar intercourse with Euro- 
pean friends which is much to 
be deplored. To those who real- 
ise the importance, in the inter- 
ests of India, of maintaining 
confidential relations between 
Europeans and Indians, the 
absolute necessity of suppress- 
ing these crimes of violence at 
all cost is most apparent. 

It is a noteworthy fact that 
on the very day on which the 
Lord Chief-Justice of England 
condemned Madan Lal Dhin- 
gra to death for murder, he 
also passed sentence on an 
English printer for criminal 
carelessness in publishing 
articles by Mr Krishnavarma, 
which his lordship described 
“as being deliberate and direct 
incitings to murder, and a 
wicked attempt to justify these 
incitings by suggesting that 
political assassination is not 
murder.” This indicates that 
Government is now alive to 
the necessity for vigorously 
repressing this poisonous pro- 
paganda both here and in 
India. But more than this is 
required. It is necessary to 
have firm and effective repres- 
sion of deliberate attempts to 
stir up race hatred. The false 
and mischievous libels contained 
in Madan Lal’s statement are 
the real cause of his murderous 
hatred. Similar falsehoods are 
circulated freely among the 
student class in India; and 
there are in this class too many 
—though comparatively few— 
of unbalanced or defective mind 
ready to accept these falsehoods, 
and to allow them to produce 
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violent and unrestrained hatred. 
It is cruel to allow such poison 
to be circulated with impunity. 
I should not, indeed, ask for 
more severe laws against this 
kind of offence; but the pro- 
secutions conducted in Calcutta 
have shown that the law is in- 
effective for repression in that 
it does not fix responsibility 
on authors, editors, and pub- 
lishers: a miserable printing 
cooly has too often been their 
scapegoat. This defect can 
be remedied; and no time 
should be lost in providing 
the remedy. The determina- 
tion, asserted by the Under- 
Secretary of State on the part 
of the Government, to bring 
home to the agitators the 
deliberate intention to main- 
tain order in India must be 
manifested in action as well as 
declared in speech. 

The matter does not, how- 
ever, depend on the Govern- 
ment alone. It is the natural 
tendency in India to leave 
everything to the Government. 
I remember pointing out, on 
one occasion, to one of the 
most influential men in Bengal, 
how the selfish aloofness of his 
class tended to the failure of 
one branch of administration. 
His answer was characteristic. 
“No, sir,” he said, “it is not 
really our concern ; and I know 
that you cannot afford to allow 
failure: you will feel yourselves 
bound to keep things right.”’ 
This failure to realise personal 
responsibility has been too 
characteristic of the loyal 
classes in recent events. But 
they are now beginning to feel 
that they must do their part. 
Even some who had seemed to 
be among the agitators are 


beginning to realise that the 
cause of Indian progress is not 
advanced by that which tends 
to hatred and violence. While 
Mr Surendranath Banerjee 
seems to be returning to India 
to continue to carry on the 
bitterest and most mischievous 
forms of agitation, the Hon. Mr 
Gokhale, in a recent speech at 
Poona, has called on the people 
of India to act in concert with 
the Government. The people, 
as well as the Government, must 
realise that such criminals are 
the worst enemies of India, and 
that their crimes must be pre- 
vented as well as punished. 
Every man should realise his 
responsibility to oppose and 
prevent such crimes and all 
that leads to them. 

Parents and guardians must 
act. Those who conduct and 
control the education of the 
country must act. The student 
community must vindicate its 
own good name. The people 
generally must organise a uni- 
versal and active campaign of 
co-operation with Government. 
The present Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal recently pressed 
this advice on his Council, and 
added the significant warning 
that, if those who are thus 
responsible “abdicate their au- 
thority in favour of a hand- 
ful of young men of immature 
age, of imperfect or non-ex- 
istent education, and of undis- 
ciplined emotions, they may 
rest assured the solution will 
come none the less, but it will 
be neither painless nor peaceful.” 
If the people will cease to be 
indifferent or half-hearted, if 
they will cease to be content 
with talk and will act bravely 
and determinedly in concert 
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with a firm and resolute Gov- 
ernment, this evil will be 
stamped out, and India will 
be saved from disaster and 
left to push forward hopefully 
and steadily on its career of 
national progress. 

The terrible tragedy at the 
Imperial Institute has also 
called attention to the position 
of the Indian student in Britain. 
The Master of Elibank, in his 
excellent: speech on the Indian 
Budget, indicated the steps 
which the Secretary of State 
is taking to deal with this im- 
portant part of the problem. 
It is most deplorable that 
the effect of education in this 
country, purchased at enormous 
cost of money and sacrifice by 
Indian parents, should often 
be only disastrous to Indian 
students; and no efforts should 
be spared to remedy this state 
of things. There is, however, 
another aspect of this part of 
the question. It is not con- 
sistent with the interests of 
India that it should be neces- 
sary for Indian parents to send 
their sons to this country for 
education to the extent to 
which they have to do so at 
present. It would be worth 
while to make great effort— 
even to spend much money, if 
necessary—to provide efficient 
education in India. An effort 
was recently made, and success 
seemed secured through the 
co-operation of liberal leaders 
of the Indian community, to 
found a college which would 
give a thoroughly sound edu- 
cation, in the best climate in 
Bengal. I earnestly trust that 
this scheme will not be aban- 
doned. It need not cost too 





much; for there are many 
Indian parents willing to pay 
for it, and they feel the need 
for it keenly. 

I think also that the time 
has come for providing in India 
the training in Law, Medicine, 
Engineering, and the like, which 
will fit Indians to take their 
place alongside of men from 
England. It is no doubt neces- 
sary for experts and specialists 
to visit foreign Universities and 
Training Institutions, as Eng- 
lishmen themselves do, to com- 
plete their education. But it 
ought not to be necessary for 
Indians to leave India so as to 
acquire the status of Barris- 
ters before- the Indian Courts. 
And in view of the progress 
that has been made in Medi- 
cal research and Engineering 
science in India, it ought to be 
possible to provide locally for 
adequate education in these 
departments of study; and 
men who have become fully 
qualified in local institutions 
ought not to be handicapped 
in their exercise of their pro- 
fessions in their own land. 
This is perhaps too large a 
subject for full treatment in 
this article; but it is one to 
which attention may well be 
directed. Parents and guard- 
ians in India realise its im- 
portance; and there can be 
no doubt that, if Government 
would earnestly take the mat- 
ter up, it would receive warm 
support and co-operation from 
the best of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. The need for sound 
general and technical education 
—healthy education physically 
and morally—in India itself is 
now more than ever realised. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE ENGLAND OF MR MASTERMAN’S FANCY — THE OONQUERORS 
—THE SINS OF THE SUBURBS—MR MASTERMAN’S OERTIFIOATE— 
THE DUTIES OF A STATESMAN—MR LLOYD-GEORGE—M. BLERIOT’S 


TRIUMPH. 


THE Radical party has 
always been confident in its 
own infallibility. It is, accord- 
ing to its fond belief, the sole 
repository of wisdom and 
justice. Fer many years it 
has promised itself and others 
that, with the aid of a comfort- 
able majority, it would create 
a new heaven and a new earth. 
Its majority is more than com- 
fortable; its machinery for 
quelling the freedom of speech, 
for which we are told it has 
bled on many a stricken field, 
is almost perfect, — and its 
members are not all content. 
The country, with which they 
are asked to deal, is not worthy 
their energy and their intelli- 
gence. They look about them 
with a superior frown of dis- 
pleasure, and wherever they 
look they find that which 
shocks their sensitive soul. 
The more ardent spirits of 
the party, who do not fix 
their gaze always on the bal- 
lot-box, are indeed wrapt in 
the gloom of an imponderable 
depression. It is not merely 
England, it is human kind, 
which refuses to conform to 
their sentimentality. They 
have set up a foolish standard 
of “ perfection,” and are angry 
that the whole world does not 
reach it, by putting away from 


iteelf the last trace of nature 
and tradition. With profound 
sorrow they have discovered 
that the earth is peopled with 
men. If they had their way 
none but apes or angels would 
inhabit it. But they do not 
have their way. They have 
wished ardently that the grass 
should change its colour, and 
it remains obstinately green. 
They have spent years in cal- 
culation, and they cannot dis- 
tort twice two into five. How, 
then, should they vote in peace 
or take a proper comfort in a 
solid majority ? 

Here, for instance, is Mr C. 
F. G. Masterman, M.P., who 
has sobbed industriously over 
three hundred pages. Every 
line of his writing breathes 
sorrow and despair. There is 
no hope for him or us, until 
the human race has utterly 
changed its qualities and 
desires. His book, which he 
irrelevantly calls ‘The Condi- 
tion of England,’' has not the 
loosest link with its title. To 
describe England, two (among 
other) things are necessary: @ 
gift of observation, and a gift 
of comparison. Mr Masterman 
possesses neither. There is no 
suggestion in this volume that 
Mr Masterman has ever looked 
upon England, or collected any 
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evidence as to its condition, 
which may not be found in the 
hasty sketches of contemporary 
novelists. Nor does he ever at- 
tempt to show in what respect 
England falls short of other 
countries. That it falls short 
is sufficient for his purpose. 


Now and again he repeats the 


gossip which has reached him 
from America, but merely to 
intensify the disgust where- 
with his own country fills him. 
Perhaps, like a country post- 
master of our acquaintance 
who searched the postal guide 
for the United States and hoped 
to find them among the British 
Colonies, he thinks that America 
is still a part—at least morally 
—of Great Britain. For the 
rest, he makes scarcely a single 
statement which does not apply 
with equal force to France or 
Germany, and he would more 
aptly have described his book 
if he had left England out of 
the question, and entitled it 
“The Condition of C. F. G. 
Masterman’s Mind.” 

That mind he describes with 
the utmost clarity. We should 
know it from his book, even if 
the despondent Radical were not 
already familiar to us. Above 
all, he displays the common dis- 
like of England, which he be- 
littles with the disingenuousness 
of his class. A reference to the 
Boer commandoes inspires him 
to declare that they “had de- 
fended a country half the size 
of Europe against all the armies 
of the British Empire,” and to 
leave on the brain of the unin- 
structed reader the impression 
that the difficulty of defence 
increases with the size of the 
country defended. When he is 
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confronted with English genius, 
he declares it “‘ un-English,” and 
thus puts what he esteems a sal- 
utary check upon the national 
pride. “No body of men have 
ever been so ‘un-English’ as 
the great Englishmen—Nelson, 
Shelley, Gladstone, supreme in 
war, in literature, in practical 
affairs; yet with no single 
evidence in the characteristics 
of their energy that they pos- 
sess any of the qualities of the 
English blood.” This pompous 
statement has no meaning 
whatever. If you would arrive 
at what is English, you cannot 
leave out of sight the genius 
that has illumined England. 
The qualities of English blood 
do not exist apart from the 
men in whose veins it flows. 
Genius transcends the norm, 
wherever it be found, but it 
might safely be argued that 
neither Nelson nor Shelley could 
have been born elsewhere than 
in England. He who fought 
and died at Trafalgar was a 
fit compatriot of Drake and 
Hawkins and Raleigh and 
Blake and Frobisher. And 
what could Shelley have been 
if not an Englishman? Could 
the descendant of Shakespeare 
and Spenser and Milton have 
lisped in the language of 
Racine or echoed the sentiment 
of Schiller? As for Gladstone, 
we will gladly make Mr 
Masterman a present of him. 
The greatest sea captains, the 
greatest poets of modern times, 
have been ours. We are thank- 
ful to own that we may not 
boast a monopoly of rhetoric. 

With an innate prejudice 
against what is English, and 
a sense of history which per- 
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mits hm to make the astound- 
ing statement that “the ‘ intel- 
lectual proletariat’ has been 
the historic leader of all politi- 
cal and social revolutions,” Mr 
Masterman sets out to casti- 
gate England. All classes and 
all pursuits come under his 
lash. He begins at the top 
and descends to the bottom, 
and in the assize none escapes 
punishment. He opens his at- 
tack upon the “‘comfortable and 
opulent” class, which he calls 
“The Conquerors,” and which 
he assails with a peculiar acri- 
mony. That he has a senti- 
mental hatred of wealth is 
evident, and his hatred blinds 
him to the simplest facts. In 
the life of the Conquerors 
he sees chiefly idleness and 
waste. He declares that there 
is a “general speeding - up.” 
He detects more houses, larger 
dinners, costlier flowers and 
clothes. In other words, he 
finds precisely what he wishes 
to find. Had he made inquir- 
ies, or conducted a little reas- 
onable research, he might have 
corrected many a hasty im- 
pression. Even if there is to- 
day a wider distribution of 
wealth, if there are more rich 
people in England than there 
ever were before, a laudable 
simplicity of life invades so- 
ciety. Less is eaten and drunk 
to-day—to take a single in- 
stance—than at any time in 
our history. The gargantuan 
feasts of Elizabeth’s time? 
would to-day be no more easily 
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tolerable than the deep pota- 
tions of a century ago. Let 
Mr Masterman consult any one 
old enough to remember the 
customs of 1860, and he will 
hear a tale of long wearisome 
dinners and of bottles drunk 
after the cloth was removed 
that would surprise him. But 
we doubt whether facts would 
have any effect upon Mr Mast- 
erman. He is content to repeat 
the commonplaces of Juvenal 
as though they were all true 
to-day. He fills many pages 
with a poor paraphrase of 
Pope’s epigram—‘‘and die of 
nothing but the rage to live” 
—and assumes that he has 
added a chapter to the history 
of manners. He is as reck- 
less in statement as in vituper- 
ation. The Conquerors, says 
he, give little leadership to the 
classes below them. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that 
they are the only members of 
the community who give any 
leadership whatever. In poli- 
tics they are still supreme, in 
spite of the presence of Mr 
Lloyd-George and Mr John 
Burns in the Cabinet. Again, 
he is appalled at the growth of 
hotels, and at the extravagance 
of dramatic entertainments; 
and then complains that “the 
finest of our cathedrals are 
tumbling to pieces for lack 
of response to the demand for 
aid.” This is wholly untrue. 
Our cathedrals are not falling 
to pieces, and far more harm 
has been done to them in the 





? The curious may find reprinted in the Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission a series of household account books, from Sir George Wombwell’s 
Collection, in which are entered the daily feasts given by Sir W. Fairfax 
(1571-82). A study of these documents will suggest that we have been “‘ speed- 


ing-down”’ ever since. 
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past century by too much 
aid than by too little. But 
it is evident that any stick 
is good enough to beat the 
Conquerors withal. On one 
page they are blamed because, 
while “they compete for the 
pictures of great masters,”—a 
competition which, by the way, 
was long since transferred to 
America,—they “leave the men 
of genius of their own age to 
starve.” On another page it 
is stated as though it were 
the Conquerors’ own fault that 
England has no men of genius 
at all. Here they are charged 
with wasting their time in 
the discussion of British Art, 
of the Opera, of “decadent 
French plays” (O, Mr Mas- 
terman, haven’t you _ out- 
grown that “decadent ” yet?), 
pleasures which seem harmless 
enough; there they are told 
that their life is a “delirium ” ; 
and at last they are informed 
that they spend their money 
in the maintenance of a life 
“bringing leisure, ease, and 
grace, some effort towards 
charities and public services, 
an interest, real or assumed, 
in literature, music, art, and 
a local or national welfare.” 
What more the poor things 
could do we do not know, and 
we do not suppose Mr Master- 
man knows, and if he did know 
he could not tell us, for the 
habits of assertion and self- 
contradiction are too strong 
upon him. Yet leisure, ease, 
grace, charities, and public 
services, local or national wel- 
fare, are not these enough to 
fill a well-earned retirement ? 
For the retirement is well 
earned by a vast majority, in 
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spite of Mr Masterman’s con- 
tempt. Not a word has he to 
say of the vast enterprises, of 
the quick inventions, of the 
masterly organisations which 
have given the Conquerors 
their victory. They have won 
either by the thrift and fore- 
sight of their ancestors or b 
their own talents, and thoug 
Mr Masterman may assume 
that nothing is of value in 
the world save manual toil, it 
is to the leadership of their 
Conquerors in industry and 
politics that England and 
every other nation under the 
sky owe their prosperity. 
Having demolished the Con- 
querors, and left upon them 
not a rag of respectability or 
talent or esteem, Mr Master- 
man, himself a Conqueror, pro- 
ceeds to rail at the Middle 
Classes, or, as as he prefers 
to call them, “the Subur- 
bans.” Concerning them he 
has made many pleasant dis- 
coveries. He is sure, for 
instance, that they are the 
product of the last half cen- 
tury, and forgets that for two 
generations they had a large 
share in the government of 
England. To whom did 
Bright and Cobden appeal? 
The Middle Classes. Who was 
it that insisted, for their own 
purposes, upon the repeal of 
the Corn Laws? Cobden him- 
self had no doubt. His agi- 
tation, he knew, was a middle- 
class agitation. “We have 
carried it on,” said he, “by 
those means by which the 
Middle Class usually carries 
on its movements. We have 
had our meetings of dis- 
senting ministers; we have 
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obtained the co-operation of 
the ladies; we have resorted 
to tea-parties, and taken those 
pacific means which mark us 
rather as a middle-class set of 
agitators.” Here is Suburbia 
in all its energetic uncomeli- 
ness,and Mr Masterman believes 
that it is not fifty years old! 
Perhaps he himself slept until 
1906, and marks the begin- 
ning from that inauspicious 
year. At any rate, he is sure 
that the Middle Classes are 
easily forgotten, that nobody 
fears them, and nobady respects 
them. He has also arrived at 
the conclusion that they are 
the peculiar product of Eng- 
land and America, as though 
Franee were not the home of 
the bourgeoisie, as though Ger- 
many had not her Philistines. 
And now that he has discovered 
them, he knows not what to 
make of them. On one page 
he deplores their “devitalised 
life”; on another he applauds 
the “clean and virile life” 
which he has detected “in 
these regions,” and finds there- 
in “the healthiest and most 
hopeful promise for the future 
of modern England.” 

But amid the many uncer- 
tainties one thing is certain: 
the Suburbans are infinitely 
inferior to the Working Classes. 
The County Council election 
of 1907 (not of 1908, as Mr 
Masterman says) still rankles 
in the breast of the Radical. 
“The Progressive Party,” we 
are told, “ended its political 
career in the Metropolis because 
it had forgotten the ‘Middle 
Classes.’” Ill as we think of 
the Progressive Party, we 
should not have believed it 
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quite so foolish as that. How- 
ever, in Mr Masterman’s opin- 
ion, the Middle Classes are 
evidently unfit to vote. When 
they defend themselves at the 
polls against the aggression of 
working-men, Mr Masterman 
calls their action an “ uprising.” 
If they dare to use the privi- 
lege of the ballot-box, they are 
“‘ fierce” and “feverish.” They 
do not walk to the booths 
like the respectable Progress- 
ive, they “swarm.” Briefly, 
to quote Mr Masterman’s own 
words: “In an unexpected 
whirlwind of ferocity, a Pro- 
gressive Party, hitherto un- 
conquerable, finds itself almost 
annihilated. The general effect 
is that of being suddenly butted 
by a sheep.” Doubtless the 
Suburbans will be enchanted 
with this amiable image. Un- 
happily it is insolent rather 
than accurate. If Mr Master- 
man must have a compari- 
son, let him liken the Middle 
Classes not to a butting sheep 
but to a decent householder 
who, having caught a burglar 
fully armed with jemmy and 
crowbar, collars him stoutly, 
and hands him over with all 
the proofs of crime upon him 
to the policeman at the cor- 
ner. Yet, wicked as he is, the 
Suburban need not languish 
without hope. ‘Even the So- 
cialist,” says Mr Masterman, 
“no longer turns from the 
Middle Classes in disgust,”’— 
@ generous concession, which 
has already increased the rents 
of Balham and Upper Tooting 
by twenty-five per cent. 

So, in the same dreary, 
hesitant displeasure Mr Master 
man discusses the Multitude, 
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“A hardy race of men,” he 
calls it, “‘ whose efforts in skill, 
perseverance, and indefatigable 
industry have earned them sup- 
remacy in the markets of the 
world.” It has been noticed 
that after the manner of his 
kind Mr Masterman has no 
word of praise for those who 
initiate and control all enter- 
prises. They do not work with 
their hands, and therefore their 
skill, perseverance, and indefat- 
igable industry are not worth 
mentioning. Nor does the 
hardy race itself long keep its 
place in Mr Masterman’s esteem. 
Presently he quotes with ap- 
proval the opinion of a “ bril- 
liant young” Socialist, who 
“gannot look with full confid- 
ence upon the English elec- 


torate.” “It is hardly dis- 
put@ble,” says the brilliant 
one, “that millions of elec- 


tors in the greater cities have 
reached a point of _per- 
sonal decadence — physical, 
mental, and moral—to which 
no Continental country fur- 
nishes a parallel on any com- 
parable scale.” We do not 
believe that the decadence of 
England is worse than the 
decadence—let us say —of 
France. But it is true that 
the vast majority of electors 
in great cities all the world 
over are wholly unfit to exer- 
cise the franchise ; and the vain 
boastings of theoretical demo- 
crats cannot more wisely be 
met than with the statement 
of the Socialist, on whom Mr 
Masterman has smiled his ap- 
proval. Mr Masterman, indeed, 
seems sensible, at intervals, of 
impending ruin. With a kind 
of cheerfulness he admits that 
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we are passing “to the anti- 
thesis which Nietzsche foresaw 
many years ago—the Many 
against the Few—the demands 
of incapacity to share in the 
benefits created by the com- 
petent.” When this death- 
knell of competence is sounded 
Mr Masterman, we assume, will 
be on the side of the Many. 
And he will face the disaster 
with a strange solace. He 
takes comfort in the reflection 
that of Nineveh there remains 
but a heap, of Tyre but a spit 
of sandy shore, for the reflec- 
tion “releases him from the 
tyranny of a present which 
sees no change possible.” 
Better, say the apostles of 
change at any price, that 
London should lie in ashes 
than that she should retain 
her prosperity unchanged! 
And much it ,will profit the 
Many to. find a common grave 
with their Few adversaries ! 
The world is well lost, they 
will murmur, now that our 
envy is assuaged ! 

We have considered Mr 
Masterman’s book at some 
length—not because he or it 
deserves it. Foolish books are 
no rarer in this world than 
writers incapable of clear 
thought or of clear speech. 
But Mr Masterman aspires to 
the art of government; he has 
put himself forward as one 
capable of guiding the ship of 
state; and this book is his cer- 
tificate. And having read it 
with care, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that he 
lacks all the qualities which 
the craft of government de- 
mands. He does not possess 
knowledge or judgment or ob- 
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servation. He would picture 
England with nothing to aid 
him but a vague sense of “ per- 
fectibility.” He cheerfully dis- 
misses all the facts of life and 
history which do not chime 
with his sentiment. He finds 
a crime in prosperity, a dis- 
grace in service. Work for 
another seems to him a degra- 
dation, and yet he should know 
that the vast multitude is 
wholly incapable of working 
for itself. Thus it is that 
our politicians would lightly 
rush in to the domain of states- 
manship, not in a spirit of 
humble patriotism, but to ex- 
ercise a profession or gratify 
a desire. The amateur, who 
would not presume to make a 
pair of boots, is ready to take 
upon himself the duties of 
statecraft. Now these duties 
are neither few nor light, 
and the amateur cannot be 
forgiven if he fail because 
he has not formed a 
proper estimate of his powers. 
“No man is compelled,” said 
Demosthenes, “to conduct 
public business, but he who 
has once undertaken it may 
not set up honest incapacity 
as an excuse for failure. Such 
a plea would be a small con- 
solation to ruined allies, and to 
their wives and children.” To 
speak of allies at a time when 
our politics have degenerated 
into a system of public 
bribes seems almost irrelevant, 
but England will presently 
awake from her dreams of 
greed, and will ask again what 
are the qualities of the states- 
man. Once more let Demos- 
thenes speak. He would de- 
mand of a statesman that 
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he should “see events in their 
beginnings, forecast the future, 
forewarn others”; that he 
should “limit to the utmost 
the range of these vices which 
are inherent in the very idea of 
a state”; that he should “ pro- 
mote harmony, kindly feeling, 
and the impulse towards duty.” 
Tried by this standard, our 
politicians of to-day fail miser- 
ably. As a mob of honest 
“ proletarians” left a meeting 
which had been addressed by 
the Prime Minister not long 
since, “we don’t want your 
charity,” they cried to the 
passers-by, “we want your 
money, and we mean to have 
it.” Thus is “kindly feeling ” 
promoted ; thus is brigandage 
publicly preached by the poli- 
ticians of to-day. 

The amateur in politics>for- 
getting Demosthenes, is wont 
to believe without warrant 
that he is justified of the 
last folly, if only he means 
well. Mr Masterman means 
well—that is evident on every 
page of his book. Mr Lloyd- 
George, on the other hand, 
keeps steadily before him the 
baser ends of politics. In the 
words of Thucydides, he has 
“applied himself to the people, 
and let go the care of the 
Commonwealth.” Like Mr 
Masterman, he has a hatred 
of wealth, but his hatred is 
practical, not merely senti- 
mental. He intends, if he can, 
to strengthen his own position 
by distributing the wealth of 
others. The old adage said 
that the three objects of states- 
manship were (1) Security to 
possessors; (2) Facility to 
acquirers; (3) Hope to all. 
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freely translated into (1) 
Security to none; (2) Facility 
to plunderers ; (3) Hope to the 
thriftless.) He worships num- 
bers with a constant heart. He 
knows no other gods than 
majorities. No man was ever 
less careful of his country’s 
welfare. The responsibilities 
of office sit so lightly upon him 
that he holds himself not as a 
Secretary for State, but as a 
noisy demagogue. If only he 
could take a lesson in deport- 
ment from Mr John Burns, 
how much better it would be 
for him and the country! Mr 
Burns knows the “ People,” 
estimating it at its proper 
worth, and the disapproval of 
Mr Keir Hardie and his friends 
is his highest testimonial. But 
Mr Lloyd-George fears the 
“People” as ardently as he 
toadies it. He humours it in 
his speeches ; he durst not an- 
ger it by contradiction. Even 
Mr Gladstone, amiably as he 
flattered the Multitude, knew 
how to inflame it with his own 
desires, his own ambitions. Mr 
Lloyd-George is a new element 
in our politics, though not in 
the politics of the world. 
Aristophanes knew him, and 
drew him vividly enough in 
the Sausage-Seller. But never 
before has he sat unashamed 
in a British Cabinet. And 
even now he reserves his 
choicest effects for popular 
audiences. A month ago he 
delivered an oration at Lime- 
house, which we welcome 
as the worst specimen of its 
kind. We welcome it because 
it is such mixtures of cant and 
truculence, of exaggeration and 
VOL. CLXXXVI.—NO. MCXXVII. 


Mr Lloyd-George. 
This Mr Lloyd-George has 
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sentimentality, that ensure a 
wholesome reaction. ‘ Decep- 
tion,” said Mr Lloyd-George 
on this great occasion, “is al- 
ways a pretty contemptible 
vice,” but, added he with tears 
in his voice, “to deceive the 
poor is the meanest of all 
crimes.” Limehouse answered 
with its cheers, and Mr Lloyd- 
George proceeded cheerfully to 
commit “the meanest of all 
crimes” for three columns of 
print. He spoke no word that 

was not a deceit, and probably — 
by this time all Limehouse 
knows how much the speech 
was worth. His many inac- 
curacies have long ago been 
exposed, and need not detain 
us an instant. A word may be 
said about his main argument, 
which the inaccuracies were 
intended to illustrate. In the 
old-fashioned melodramas, dear 
to the frequenters of the Bri- 
tannia Theatre, the villain was 
always a Baronet, who might 
easily be recognised by a ma- 
lacca cane and a seedy suit of 
dress clothes. When the wicked 
Baronet was not busy with the 
destruction of valuable docu- 
ments, he was engaged in ab- 
ducting the heroine, and he 
was rewarded at the fall of 
the curtain with the hissed 
execrations of the whole house. 
Mr Lloyd-George has invented 
a landlord, whom he delights 
to call a Duke, and who is 
as absurd a_ travesty of 
human nature as the Baronet 
of the Britannia. He is a 
blackmailer, this bogey of Mr 
Lloyd-George, who delights to 
grind the face of the people, 
who refuses to pay his taxes, 
whose “sole function and chief 
2G 
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pride is stately consumption of 
wealth produced by others.” 
You can imagine the thrill of 
rage which ran through the 
hearts of the “poor,” thus 
easily played upon by Mr 
Lloyd-George. But the “poor” 
have votes, and there is nothing 
like an extravagant sentiment- 
ality to catch votes. Mr Lloyd- 
George remembers what was 
done at the last election by 
fanciful pictures of knouted 
Chinamen. Alas for his pur- 
pose! The knouted Chinamen 
have returned to their own 
country laden with spoils, and 
the grotesque picture of a hard, 
grasping landlord, a Duke if 
possible, will take their place. 
It is bad enough that men 
are content to govern the 
country on these terms, that 
for the sake of place they will 
thus forget the common obliga- 
tions of life. It is far worse 
that they should use the weight 
and dignity which high office 
gives them in the popular mind 
to inflame class-hatred and 
greed. If Mr Lloyd -George 
could look higher than Down- 
ing Street, he might reflect 
that even the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer was not 
worth winning at the expense of 
revolution. Now, if revolution 
were possible in England, Mr 
Lloyd-George’s speeches would 
be artfully contrived to promote 
it, and when it came he might 
be the first to lose his head in 
the storm which his idle words 
could raise and his idle hand 
could not control. Of all forms 
of government, democracy is 
by far the most dangerous, the 
most palpably illogical. It 
springs not from a love of 
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liberty but from a desire to 
shift responsibility and to take 
the easy path. The future of 
our Empire depends upon the 
reckless belief that the opinion 
of a thousand fools is better 
than the opinion of one wise 
man. And for this very 
reason demagogues should be 
more scrupulously careful to 
weigh their words. Too often, 
when their position proclaims 
them leaders, they decline the 
leadership. They prefer to 
follow where the rabble is 
thickest and noisiest. If the 
rabble demands the property 
of others as the price of its 
votes, they promise it with an 
easy generosity. But we have 
no cause for despair. There 
were Lloyd - Georges before 
Lloyd-George, and they have 
gone, one and all, into the 
night of forgetfulness. He 
differs from his predecessors 
only in that his seat on the 
Treasury Bench has helped to 
lower the prestige of Parlia- 
mentary government. Sixty 
years ago Dean Mansel put the 
Limehouse speech into fluent 
verse— 


‘*Theft, my friends? The gods have 
pity on your weak and watery 
brain ! 

How can they who own the total steal 
the portion? Pray explain. 

Men in nature’s state are equal: pro- 
perty, conferred by laws, 

From the sanction of the people all its 
rights and safeguards draws. 

You but hold it at their pleasure, you 
must yield it at their summons: 

And the pleasure of the people, seek it 
in the House of Commons.” 


What Dean Mansel wrote 
in contempt no longer ago 
than 1850, Mr Lloyd - George 
repeats to-day in pompous 
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earnest. And the very recur- 
rence of these noxious prin- 
ciples is our best hope that 
they will never be put into 
practice. None the less, an 
infinite deal of harm has been 
done. The flame of envy and 
malice has been fanned. And 
for what? That Mr Lloyd- 
George, who brags that he is 
“one of the children of the 
people”—a piece of snobbish- 
ness which was greeted with 
a shout of “Bravo, David!” 
—should for another term of 
years misdirect the affairs of 


England. 
There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that in the Radical’s 


view the landlord is capable 
of every atrocity. He cannot, 
if he would, appease his critics. 
If he show energy in his 
country’s service, he is held 
guilty of impertinence. If he 
be charitably disposed, he is 
caught red-handed in a baleful 
attempt to pay ransom. Mr 
Masterman protests that he 
ruins the countryside with his 
motor-cars. Mr H. G. Wells, 
on the other hand, complains 
that the motor-car was worked 
on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, “while in this country the 
mechanically - propelled road 
vehicle, lest it should frighten 
the horses of the gentry, was 
going meticulously at four miles 
an hour behind a man with a 
red flag.” Clearly, then, it 
is the fault of “the gentry ” 
that everything goes wrong. 
The sentimental politician, in- 
deed, does not perplex himself 
with facts, or with the ordinary 
processes of reason. A month 
ago an intrepid Frenchman, 
M. Blériot, crossed the Chan- 
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nel in a monoplane. It was a 
gallant feat, and it is no 
wonder that it touched the 
universal imagination. There 
was no one who did not ap- 
plaud the courage, the skill, 
and the persistence of M. 
Blériot, who had travelled from 
France to England at a pace 
which defied all creatures save 
a light-winged bird. What 
did the ardent Socialist think 
of it? With an excitement 
which seemed wholly inappos- 
ite, Mr H. G. Wells saw in 
the triumph of M. Blériot the 
disgrace of England. Now, 
we cannot think that Mr 
Wells was moved to despair 
by an overwhelming sense of 
patriotism. We fear that 
there was more than a spice 
of satisfaction in his vehe- 
ment denunciation. M. Blé- 
riot has cressed the Channel, 
he said in effect,—what then 
will happen to our Navy? 
“Ts the Navy bright?” M. 
Blériot has crossed the Chan- 
nel, and who can help asking, 
“Are we an awakening 
people?” M. Blériot has 
crossed the Channel, and there 
is not a soul in England who 
can speak French or knows & 
single word of German. We 
might as well say that Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton has been to 
the South Pole, and Russia and 
Turkey are in ashes. Or sup- 
pose we inverted the argument, 
and insist that, because M. 
Blériot has crossed the Chan- 
nel, therefore the French Navy 
is “bright,” the Parisians all 
speak English, and German is 
taught with success in every 
school in France. Does Mr 
Wells believe this? And if he 
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does not, why does he thrust 
upon England the hasty gen- 
eralisations with whigh he has 
no wish to burden France? 
And why does he assert that 
because M. Blériot has crossed 
the Channel the Frenchman’s 
schools are places of vigor- 
ous education? He could not 
write thus if he had ever 
seen a French Lycée or exam- 
ined its sad curriculum and its 
sadder pastimes. And then, 
that nothing of prejudice may 
be lacking, he confuses with 
M. Blériot’s success the un- 
censored plays of France and 
the foreign novels which are 
not “kindly, sedative pap.” 
The truth is that Mr Wells, 
like Mr Masterman, is filled 
with a vague displeasure 
against England because it 


does not conform to his own 
rigid standard, and, again 
like Mr Masterman, he will 
not take the trouble to study 
the foreign countries which 
M. Blériot’s feat has con- 
vinced him are our supe- 
riors. For our part, were we 
minded to make one of those 
generalisations which to-day 
pass for sober, reasoned truth, 
we should say that a sure 
sign of England’s decadence is 
the reluctance of her intellect- 
ual teachers, such as Messrs 
Masterman and Wells, to study 
the rudiments of the subjects 
which they discuss er to learn 
a few elementary lessons con- 
cerning the foreign countries 
with which to her detriment 
they are eager to compare their 
unfortunate native land. 
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SIR THEODORE MARTIN. 


THE death of Sir Theodore Martin, which ‘Maga’ regrets to 
record, severs one of the world’s few remaining links with a dis- 
tant past. Born a year after Waterloo, he grew up in the midst 
of a romantic movement which influenced his taste and dictated 
his preferences. In his childhood he had seen Scott ; Thackeray 
was his contemporary; Froude was his friend; all the great 
personages of the Victorian era passed before him; and as he 
retained his marvellous zest for life, his keen interest in affairs, 
until the end, he understood, if he did not approve, the desires 
and aspirations of the rising generations. Such an age as 
his, “frosty but kindly,” has no drawbacks. He never lost the 
youthfulness of spirit which delights in thought and work and 
talk. Those who were privileged to know him will not easily 
forget his quick enthusiasms, his just indignations. If there 
was much in this present age that he condemned, he condemned 
it as a contemporary, not as a stranger looking upon the world 
from the high tableland of another age. In brief, he kept his 
sympathies ever fresh, and it was his good fortune to lay down 
the burden of life before it became too irksome to be borne. 

In a Preface written in 1903 for the ‘Bon Gaultier Ballads,’ 
he declared that ef his long and very crowded life literature had 
occupied the smallest part. If it were the smallest part, it was 
also the intensest, and it is the man of letters in Sir Theodore 
Martin, not the able and industrious lawyer, that will survive 
in our minds and memories. He was wise enough at the outset 
of his career to make law his support and literature his recrea- 
tion, and we read what he wrote with the greater pleasure, 
because we feel the author’s own pleasure in the composition of 
every line. It was to Edinburgh that he owed his birth and 
education, and he was already thirty when he went to try his 
fortune in London. There he threw himself into the practice of 
his two professions with the energy and power of work which 
remained with him all his life. A paper of his writing in 
‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ which bore the admirable title of “Flowers 
of Hemp ; or, the Newgate Garland. By one of the Family,”— 
had—in 1841—won him the friendship of Aytoun, already 
familiar to all readers of ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and thus, to 
cite Sir Theodore’s own words, ‘‘a kind of Beaumont and Fletcher 
partnership was formed, which commenced in a series of humorous 
papers that were published in ‘Tait’s’ and ‘Fraser’s’ Magazines 
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in the years 1842, 1843, and 1844.” These papers, collected to- 
gether as the ‘Bon Gaultier Ballads,’ achieved a success of 
popularity of which their authors had never dreamed. And 
they deserved abundantly all the success which was theirs. A 
gayer, livelier set of parodies does not exist. They stand the 
sternest test — comparison with ‘Rejected Addresses.’ The 
secret of the collaboration remains unpierced. We can do no 
more than give an equal share of praise to each, and congratu- 
late ourselves that two wits of close sympathy and quick under- 
standing were there to pay Lockhart and Macaulay, Tennyson 
and Mrs Browning, Moore and Leigh Hunt the supreme 
tribute of parody. For the next twenty years Theodore Martin 
published little else than verse translations. He sought his 
originals in German, Latin, and Italian. He attempted those 
enterprises which have always been deemed impossible, and he 
attempted them with a high courage that often baffled failure. 
As we have said, he grew up in the heyday of Romance, and it 
was but natural that he and Aytoun should play their part in 
the literary revolution by turning into English the poems and 
ballads of Goethe. The uniformity of style discernible in these 
admirable versions makes it difficult to believe that they were 
not all the work of one hand. But as Sir Theodore has told us, 
“from a habit of working together we naturally caught each 
something of the other’s manner. How far this went may be 
seen from a passage in a letter of Aytoun’s when revising the 
proof-sheets of our volume in 1858: ‘In going over the poems 
I was very much struck by the occasional resemblance of our 
styles. There is one of yours, “To my Mistress,” which I could 
almost have sworn to be mine, from the peculiarity of the 
cadences, if I did not know it to be yours.’” What was doubtful 
to the authors is doubly doubtful to us, and we would defy the 
most sensitive reader to separate the work of the two collabora- 
tors. But the composition was a delight, as we know from a 
youthful Preface written two years ago by Sir Theodore. “We 
worked together,” he wrote, “in the days when ‘life was all 
before us,’ by Salisbury Crags or on the shores of the Firth of 
Forth.” And the authors took a proper pride in the result. 
“We may hang out our shields,” said Aytoun, “as at Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, and without any fear await the coming of challengers 
who shall contrast their performances with ours.” 

To-day Romance is no more in fashion, and the captive earls, 
and the false lovers, and the maids of honour of Goethe’s ballads 
seem like creatures who have been beguiled by their translators 
from another planet. A work of more solidly enduring merit is 
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Sir Theodore’s version of ‘Faust,’ which will easily bear com- 
parison with the best of its rivals, and may be accepted as the 
closest echo in English of Goethe’s masterpiece. Sir Theodore 
well knew the perils of his adventure. “You, too,” he wrote in 
a dedicatory epistle to Froude— 


‘© You, too, can measure well how great 
His perils are, who would translate 
The thoughts on aptest language strung, 
And wed them to another tongue.” 


But he faced these perils cheerfully and with success. He was 
near enough in spirit and in time faithfully to represent the art 
and sentiment of Goethe. His version of Horace stands on a 
lower plane of merit. It possesses many admirable qualities. 
It is fluent, melodious, and vivid. It does no wrong to the poet’s 
meaning. But it is not Horace. Sir Theodore essayed a task 
that will never be accomplished. The old wine of Latin poetry 
may not be put into the new bottles of our English verse. The 
most that can be done by the translator is to compose a fantasy 
upon the theme or themes of Horace. And this Sir Theodore has 
done, and done well. He has not been able to suggest in English 
Horace’s compact style, splendid economy of phrase, and firm, 
even tight, handling of many metres. Wherever we look we 
find pleasant verses pleasantly turned, which dimly suggest the 
wise original. Here, for instance, is the beginning of Exegi 
Monumentum— 
‘*T’ve reared a monument, my own, 
More durable than brass, 


Yea, kingly pyramids of stone 
In height it doth surpass.” 


Here is Horace’s meaning. Here are not his gravity and the 
stern measure of his lines. 

Time was to prove that Sir Theodore Martin’s real talent lay, 
not in the composition of verse, original or translated, but in 
the difficult, delicate art of biography. That great opportunity, 
which is said to come once to the most of men, came to him 
when he was asked by Queen Victoria to write the ‘ Life of the 
Prince Consort.’ It was in 1866 that the suggestion was made, 
and Sir Theodore Martin accepted it on condition that he was 
given no payment but a free hand. That he should be entrusted 
with so difficult and important a work was the highest tribute 
that could be paid to his delicacy and tact, and the event 
proved how well the Queen’s choice was justified. In some 
respects it might have seemed hazardous. Sir Theodore had 
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not known—he had never seen—the Prince Consort. But the 
Queen trusted him without reserve, and his own excellent judg- 
ment and perfect knowledge of affairs came to his aid. In a 
little book, entitled ‘Queen Victoria as I knew Her,’ published 
but a year ago, Sir Theodore placed on record the confidence 
and generosity wherewith the Queen treated him. It is an 
intimate sketch, which bears in every line the stamp of authen- 
ticity. . For instance, thus he describes the Queen’s nervous- 
ness, which he noted at their first interview: “serene and full 
of quiet dignity as it was,” he writes, “almost amounting to 
shyness, which, as I came to know afterwards, Her Majesty 
always seemed to feel in first meeting a stranger—a shyness so 
little to be expected in a Sovereign who had gone through so 
many exciting scenes, and had known nearly all the most 
distinguished men in Europe. To show no signs of embarrass- 
ment, but to be simple and self-possessed, I saw at once was my 
true policy.” And this simplicity, this self-possession, perfectly 
characteristic of him, he preserved until the end. On the other 
hand, the Queen’s warm reception and constant faith made the 
task of biography light, if long. Nothing was withheld from 
him. The most secret documents were submitted to his judg- 
ment, and he wrote the ‘ Life of the Prince Consort’ out of a full 
knowledge and with a complete understanding. It remains, and 
will always remain, a work of the highest value and importance. 
It is more than a biography—it is the history of England for a 
quarter of a century; and future historians will attach to it the 
value of an original document. Its profound research, its fine 
sense of proportion, its candour, and its intellectual honesty will 
always ensure its fame. At its first publication, it was criticised 
as partial, because it did not follow the usual practice of English 
history and look at all men and all events from the stand- 
point of the Whigs. But this independence is now recognised 
asa great merit of the book, which not merely dissipated the 
mist of ignorance and prejudice in which the Prince Consort’s 
name was enwrapt, but revealed for the first time something of 
. the grandeur and pertinacity of temper which distinguished 
Queen Victoria. 

During the fourteen years which Sir Theodore devoted to the 
writing of the Prince Consort’s Life, he became an informal 
friend and adviser of the Queen. Though he held no office 
at Court, she did not scruple to ask his counsel whenever she 
needed it.. His position, one of great delicacy, could not be 
better defined than in a letter written to him by the Queen in 
1869: ‘The Queen really is at a loss”—thus runs the letter— 
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“to say how much she feels his constant and invariable kindness 
to her, and how deeply grateful she is for it. In the Queen’s 
position, though it might sound strange, as she has so many 
to serve her, she feels the assistance rendered her by others in 
private matters, in which her official servants, from one cause 
or another, seem to feel little interest and to be very helpless, 
is of immense value; and she considers it most fortunate, to say 
the least, to have found so kind a friend as Mr Martin. The 
Queen likewise feels that in him she has found an impartial 
friend, who can tell her many important things which her own 
unbiassed servants cannot hear or tell her.” It is not often 
that a monarch pays so high and intimate a tribute to a subject. 
But there is no doubt that Sir Theodore, by his ready sympathy 
and fearless criticism, did much to make the Queen’s isolation 
tolerable. Before she wrote the letter quoted above, he was 
already become her literary counsellor. He had given her what 
advice she asked concerning her ‘Leaves from a Journal,’ the 
reception of which book she watched with the anxiety of an 
unaccustomed author. To Sir Theodore she frankly reveals the 
pleasure which favourable criticism gave her. “The Queen 
would have liked to go to Mr Martin,” she wrote on January 
19, 1868, “ but ever since she came in, at a quarter past five, she 
has done nothing but read the reviews in the newspapers. She 
is very much moved—deeply so—but not uplifted or ‘puffed 
up’ by so much kindness, so much praise.” And she valued 
the kindness and the praise, because they came at a time when 
she was bitterly distressed by the gossips of newspapers, which 
complained most unjustly that she shut herself up to nurse her 
sorrow and neglected the affairs of State. In the trouble caused 
by this gossip, she turned to Sir Theodore as to a faithful friend. 
In the same pathetic letter she declares that there are still two 
things which she “wished Mr Martin could find means to get 
rectified and explained: 1, That the Queen wrote ‘The Early 
Years.’ Pray have that centradicted. 2, That it is the 
Queen’s sorrow that keeps her secluded to a certain extent. 
Now, it is her overwhelming work, and her health, which is 
greatly shaken by her sorrow, and the totally overwhelming 
amount of work and responsibility—work which she feels really 
wears her out. . . . From the hour she gets out of bed till 
she gets in to it again there is work, work, work,—letter-boxes, 
questions, &c., which are dreadfully exhausting,—and if she had 
not comparative rest and quiet in the evening, she would most 
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likely not be alive. Her brain is constantly overtaxed. Could 
not this truth be openly put before the people?” Sir Theodore, 
with his invariable tact, counselled silence. It was not for a 
Queen to explain, and the work of misrepresentation could be 
undone, as it was undone, only by the lapse of time. 

No sooner was the ‘ Life of the Prince Consort’ finished than 
Sir Theodore was asked to vindicate the memory of that great 
lawyer and distinguished statesman, Lord Lyndhurst. Some 
vindication was necessary, because a hastily published manu- 
script by Lord Campbell had done a profound injustice to 
Lyndhurst’s memory. And Sir Theodore, having replied to 
Campbell’s aspersions, sketched a vivid portrait of the slandered 
Chancellor. The spirit in which he performed his task is clearly 
explained in a preface. “To clear the fair fame of Lord Lynd- 
hurst,” he wrote, “from the incrustation of direct misstatement 
and subtle innuendo with which it had been overlaid by Lord 
Campbell, was a task of which any man might be proud. That 
task the present writer undertook only after he had gone 
thoroughly into the whole facts of Lord Lyndhurst’s life.” The 
result is a masterpiece of political biography, which still holds 
a high place among the annals of our time. Nor did Sir Theodore 
indulge his taste for portraiture only in his graver works. He 
was an adept in the difficult craft of painting portraits in a few 
pages. A collection of ‘ Monographs,” published some three 
years ago, proves how sensitively he understood, how skilfully he 
could portray, the strength and weakness of actor or statesman. 
Above all, he had a profound knowledge of the stage. Of the 
old actors he knew whatever tradition could tell him. Of the 
new his appreciation was always right and sincere. And this 
understanding of the stage came from something more than 
a general predilection. In 1851 he had married Miss Helen 
Faucit, the distinguished actress, who had already won a con- 
spicuous success as Juliet, Hermione, Rosalind, and Imogen. 
Henceforth his natural devotion to the theatre increased. He 
took a keener interest in his wife’s art than in his own. His 
enthusiasm for her skill never flagged, his admiration never grew 
cool, and none that knew Sir Theodore in his last years will 
forget the simple sincerity with which he recalled his wife's 
triumphs on the stage, and expounded her wise theories of 
dramatic art. 

Her theories were his also. His study of Macready owes 
much, no doubt, to her influence, and his opinions on theatrical 
policy were shaped in part by her practical wisdom. “It is idle 
to talk of a national theatre,” he wrote, “ until we have trained 
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actors wherewith to fill it,” and the promoters of the ill-omened 
scheme will find the truth of his words, if ever they get beyond 
the point of discussion. And well as he knew the stage, perhaps 
because he knew it so well, he did not conceal from himself its 
weaknesses and its follies. He sketches in Macready the vain 
cabotin, whose great talent should have taught him a better 
way. He draws in Rachel the child of genius, compact of air 
and fire, who read no more of a play than her “own part and 
the answers,” and yet could see, as in a flash of lightning, the 
dramatic possibilities of Racine’s masterpieces. So wisely, 
indeed, did Sir Theodore write of the stage that his ‘“ Mono- 
graphs” show as clearly as any of his works the wonderful 
adaptability of his mind and temper. He turned from politics 
to the stage, from the stage again to the heroic attempt to 
translate the untranslatable. His last essay in the difficult art 
of translation was made in 1896, when he turned the first six 
books of the ‘Atneid’ into English blank verse. Where a 
hundred intrepid men have failed, Sir Theodore did not succeed. 
In a sensible Preface, he argued that blank verse is the only 
proper medium for Virgil. But blank verse is infinite and 
changing like the sea. The Earl of Surrey as long ago as 
1557 proved the truth of Sir Theodore’s opinion in a matchless 
fragment, which Sir Theodore duly praises “for its closeness of 
interpretation, and for the beauty of many passages and indi- 
vidual lines.” This fragment remains unchallenged, and despite 
the splendid vigour of Dryden, the ingenuity of Conington, the 
plain fidelity of Sir Theodore Martin, Virgil is still unassailed 
and unassailable in the native fastness of his Latin. Some 
day perhaps the perfect version will come, and it will come, we 
think, in the form of coloured and harmonious prose. 
Throughout his long life Sir Theodore contributed industri- 
ously to periodical literature. As readers of this Magazine will 
remember, and as we are bound in pleasant duty to record, he 
gave us constant and loyal support. In the pages of ‘Maga’ 
much may be found of his prose and verse. There he discoursed 
of the theatre—of Irving’s policy at the Lyceum, and of the 
Meiningen Company in London. Thither he sent many of the 
translations which he afterwards gathered into volumes. And 
whatever he did added to the fulness and vigour of his life. As 
we look back upon his long career, it is this vigour and this ful- 
ness which most greatly astonish us. Any one of his activities 
would have been enough to fill the years of most men. He 
controlled them all with an ease and industry which are rarely 
paralleled. The practice of the law, which he never revounced, 
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was, as we have said, the main business of his life. His 
leisure was as the business of others. And while he wags 
fortunate in the length of years allotted to him, he was 
still more fortunate beeause in the sad sense he never grew 
old. He preached incessantly the gospel of work, which 
he rightly welcomed as the true preserver of youth. “Friv- 
olous pursuits,” said he, on his ninetieth birthday, “base 
passions unsubdued, narrow selfishness, vacuity of mind, life 
with sordid aims or no aims at all—these are the things 
that bring age upon the soul. Healthful tastes, an open 
eye for what is beautiful and good in nature and in man, a 
happy remembrance of youthful pleasures, a mind never without 
some active interest or pursuit— these are the things that 
carry on the feelings of youth into old age.” There is the secret 
of his long and active life, a secret which few are permitted to 
discover. How well he discovered it all will acknowledge who 
remember the energy of his mind and body, his alert interest in 
men and things, the keen edge of his criticism, the clearness of 
his political and literary vision. 

He endured one misfortune, inseparable from age. He grew 
into a world which was not the world of his youth, and with 
which he was not in sympathy. He witnessed the victory of 
speed and noise with something like dismay. The motor-omni- 
buses which destroyed the quietude and amenity of his house in 
London were for him a source of constant distress, a symbol of 
growing vulgarity. How should one who remembered the old 
stage-coach take pleasure in the raucous manner of modern 
traffic? He fought the ogres in the newspapers and by the 
processes of law, and he fought in vain. It is idle to oppose the 
onset of Juggernaut’s car, and idle people will still proclaim by 
horn and rattle that they are leaving a place they have no 
desire to leave for another which they have no need to visit. 
In still worse distress Sir Theodore watched the encroachment 
of the people. He saw politics degenerate into the basest kind 
of flattery, and it is not strange that he who had seen the more 
gracious method ef other days should deplore the interested 
recklessness of our spendthrift Government. But he never 
despaired of the State; he believed devoutly in the reaction 
which will surely come; and he died as he lived, satisfied with 
the past, happy in the present, and of good hope for the 
future. 
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